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a high quality. 


—is made from the best wheat in the world, 
which comes in endless train from the 
country directly surrounding our mill. 
Our easiest course is always to maintain 


WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








BETTER “r BAKERS 


Every customer must 
be pleased with this 


flour. 


Jobbers will find it 
ideal for building up 
trade. 





WILLIS NORTON & CO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 





















BLAIR’S CERTIFIED 


“or the Family Ewa 


ALGOMA x, BAKERS 


BLAIR MILLING CO. 


1,800 
Barrels Daily ATCHISON, KANSAS 














Blackburn’s Best—Elko— 
Golden Glory iiiitating cuahty. 
High Class connections solicited. 


BLACKBURN MILLING CO. 
mig, BLA Bae Reo 


1,000 Barrels 


‘“PLA-SAFE’’ 


A safe flour from the very heart of 
the Turkey wheat district. 


ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


ABILENE, Kansas 














JUBILEE FLOUR 


A Distinctive Kansas Flour 
THE AURORA MILLS 


TYLER & COMPANY 
JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


“ojelect” 


Capacity, 1,250 Barrels 


Permanent profits can be gained only 
through uniformly good results. 


For day-after-day service—“*SELECT” 


LEAVENWORTH MILuinc Co. 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


ualit The first thing we 
ry think of in 
milling 


K-Y and 
KRAMER’S KREAM 


—for the discriminating family trade 
BONITA 

—for the quality baker 

GOLD BELL 

—for family trade and bakers 


A few good markets are open 


The Topeka Flour Mills Company 


Topeka, Kansas, U.S. A. 

















“CARTHAGE QUEEN” 
FLOUR 
A New Standard of Quality 


MORROW-KIDDER MILLING CO. 
Quality Soft Wheat Millers Carthage, Mo. 



















“OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Cogaatey. Milled from Western Kansas 
1,200 Bbls High Gluten Wheat 


THE DODGE CITY FLOUR MILLS 
Dodge City, Kansas 





“WOLF’S PREMIUM” 
“GOLDEN KANSAS” 
Wolf Flour Wins Favor 
WOLF MILLING CO., Ellinwood, Kansas 





“SUNBEAM” sunr Tm, 
Modern Concrete Mill, Completed 1920 


Gibbon Roller Mills 
Established 1873 GIBBON, NEB. 





“Great West” 


A splendid flour from the 
Texas "Panhandle" 


Great West Mill & Elevator Co. 


800 Barrels Amarillo, Texas 

















CEDRO 


L 
MAOE IN KANSAS 


MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. 


MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriiue Co., Inman, Kan. 





“Old Trail” from nore Taped 


Kansas wheat 
600 Barrels 
THE WILSON FLOUR MILLS 
WILSON, KANSAS 


Hard Wheat Flour milled fromthe famous 
eastern Colorado hard Turkey red wheat. 

Soft Wheat Flour with distinctive flavor 
and unsurpassed quality. 

Our self-rising “Pike's Peak"’ is a trade builder. 
Representatives wanted. Write us. 


THE CRESCENT FLOUR MILLS, Denver, Colo. 








Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels. 














Majestic Milling Co. 
AURORA, MO. 
Millers of Soft and Hard 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Live connections wanted in all markets. 
Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 


Mid-West Mary Sunshine 
ope ny yt eo 


Mid-West Milling Co. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


a" = THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY * 1) 


al WRITE RALSTON PURINACO.. ST.LOUIS My 








WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR § 





— 
“oviginal 


Desi, AT if, | 








AROMA FLOUR 


A most satisfying flour for 
ers’ use. Milled in an 
up-to-date country mill. 
BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
500 Barrels Capacity BUHLER, KANSAS 











Sesintey Milled 


i J. D. FRISBIE SiH 
Manager 








RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S. A. 
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Peerless Ground Cut 


FINISH 
FOR REDUCTION ROLLS 


Licensed Under 
The Essmueller Patents 


Getchell Cut 


FOR BREAK ROLLS 


Makes a Big Percentage of Large, 
Uniform Middlings 


Twin City Machine Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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The Operation of Flour Mills 


on two of which we grind Kansas Hard Wheat 
Flour and on two Soft Red Illinois and Indiana 
Wheat Flour enables us to take care of the re- 
quirements of both bread and cake bakers in 
either straight or mixed cars, rendering ex- 
cellent service in both quality and shipment 
to both large and small customers. 


SPARKS MILLING CO. 


Established 1855 


ALTON, ILL. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Capacity, 3,000 Barrels Daily 





GILSTER’S BEST 


The Finest Quality of Soft 
Wheat Flour Manufactured 


GILSTER MILLING CO. 


Main Office: Chester. Illinois STEELEVILLE, ILLINOIS 














EsTaB.LisHep 1864 


MEYER’S MODEL FLOUR 


ALWAYS RELIABLE 
THE MEYER MILLING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NASHVILLE, ILL. 


ESTABLISHED 1839 INCORPORATED 1888 


H.C. COLE MILLING CO. 


CHESTER, ILL. 


The uniformly high quality of the plain and self-rising soft winter 
wheat flours milled by this company is outstanding in the industry. 
CAPACITY 1,350 BARRELS DAILY 











Scott County Milling Co., Sikeston, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Hard and So’t Winter Wheat Flour 








Established 1878 


Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co. 
Exporters 

Always open for new 

foreign connections ST. LOUIS, MO. 








AVISTON MILLING CO. 
Millers since 1866 


Southern Illinois Soft Wheat Flour 
Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


Capacity 600 bbls VISTON 
Cable Address: ““AvisTock” ti LLINOIS 


RICE 


and Rice By-Products 
Rice Bran 
Rice Polish 


Rickert’s Rice Mills 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, ILL, 

Ethereal, Jewel Member Millers’ 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls National Federation 


A. D. Wilhoit Laboratory 
619 Flour Exchange MINNEAPOLIS 
A Wilhoit Analysis 


on flour or wheat is accepted by 
trade as a standard 




















The Blake Milling Co. 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


Correspondence solicited 
EDWARDSVILLE, ILL. 





HUEGELY MILLING CO. 


Highest Quality 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Correspondence 


Solicited NASHVILLE, ILL. 








Hezel Milling Company 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Established 1861 


Manufacturers of hard and soft 
Wheat Flour 


Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co. sr. routs, mo. 


Monitor Patent 
Choice Quality Hard Wheat Flour 














Established 1849 


Saxony Mills 
Hard and Soft Winter Wheat Flours 
Correspondence ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Solicited Daily Capacity, 1,100 Bbls, 











ANNAN-BURG 


Grain & Milling Co. 
8T. LOUIS, MO, 











Valier’s Enterprise —_Paji,Sapacity 
VALIER & SPIES MILLING CO. 


Mills at General Offices 
Marine, Ill. 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Valier’s Dainty 





Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or y The Northwestern Miller, 
33 So. 6th treet, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices, 





1Ures 


| C fell the Cfale 


A modern business enterprise conducted 
without reference to the statistics of the 
industry it represents is like a ship with- 
out a chart. For the breadstuffs indus- 
try the authoritative statistical guide is 


The Miller’s Almanack 
The Price and Yearbook 
The eighteenth annual edition of this 
$1.00 volume, containing more than 350 pages 
per Copy of information about flour milling and 
its various allied enterprises, is in prep- 
aration, and will be ready for distribu- 
tion within afew weeks. Orders should 
be placed with the publishers, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
118 South 6th Street MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


or with any of 
The Northwestern Miller’s Branch Offices 











Look it up in The Miller’s Almanack 
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The Northwestern Miller, presenting to the trade here- 
with its new advertisers, commends them to the reader 
in the belief that they are worthy of confidence. Know- 
ingly, The Northwestern Miller will not advertise any 
save reliable and trustworthy concerns. The appearance 
of an advertisement in the columns of this journal, there- 
fore, is an indication of the financial and moral respon- 
sibility of the advertiser. If evidence proving the contrary 
is submitted to The Northwestern Miller, the advertiser 
will not be permitted to renew his contract, and the 
advertisement will be discontinued as soon as possible. 


New advertising in this issue follows, a page reference 
being appended to the firm name: ahi 


G. N. Assimacopoulos & Co., Pireus, Greece. .... . 1116 
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Treasurer 


Main Office: 118 South Sixth Str 


BRANCH O 
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Clean! 
Strong! 
Durable! 





SALES OFFICES 


The Raymond Bag Co. Minneapolis 


Kansas City 
Middletown, Ohio 











Carroui K. Micuener, 
Managing Editor 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 





Special Bakery Issues only, 


Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minn 


=| Che-Northwestern-Miller 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


H. J. Parrarner, President and Rosert E. Srerume, Chairman of the 


W.C. Nicuots, Vice President Rosert T. Beatry, Secretary 
Directors—The Officers and A. H. Barry, C. F. G. Rares 


and Wa.TEer QuACKENBUSH 
Cable Address: ‘“PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS” 


Evrorran—C. F. G. Raikes, 59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England. 
Canapa—A. H. Bailey, 1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
Eastern—Walter Quackenbush, 23 Beaver Street, New York. 
Curcaco—Arthur S. Purves, 108 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Sournwest—Robert E. Sterling, 614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
Centrar States—W. H. Wiggin, 543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 
Paciric Coast—W. C. Tiffany, 649 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly advertise 
irresponsible or untrustworthy concerns 


















Board of Directors 








eet, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Rosert T. Bearry, 
Northwestern Editor 


Regular Staff Correspondents 


One Dollar Per Year. 


esota, as mail matter of the second class. 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
It May Pay You to Correspond With Us 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 









Keep Your Stockings Clean! 


The Sturtevant Heavy Duty Suction 

Cleaner can clean the stockings of your 

dust collectors more thoroughly and in 

half the time without dismantling. 
Write for further information. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 











No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pax AKRON acs 
For FLOUR, ©, MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO} 
















ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS - SYSTEMS =~ TAX SERVICE 


OFFICES IN MINNEAPOLIS, KANGAS CITY, 
CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, DALLAS AND 
FORTY-TWO OTHER CITIES 














Registered in the 
Trademarks trftedStates ana 
ForeignCountries 
Trademark Experts Established Over Half 
Century Complete Files Registered 
Flour Brands—Booklet Free 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
600 F St. N. W. WasuHineorTon, D.C. 














dr arrey ie 


INNEAPOLIS 





“Manufactured Weather” 2 cc Ga 


Qrrier Fnaineering Grporation 


Main Office and W 








orks: Southwestern Office: 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 505 Manufacturers’ Exchange Bldg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Pau, Paut & Moore 
PATENT ATTORNEYS and SOLICITORS 


Patents Procured and Trade-Marks 
Registered in All Countries 


854 Security Building MINNEAPOLIS 














fe our very extensive Laboratories 
we have a large Department which 
specializes in flour and all products 
made from it. 
THE COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
81 North State St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AGA ALESMANSHIP, advertising and 
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& ey service have certainly contributed 
Geass to the wide distribution of “I-H,” 
eae but back of all these there had to 
be the essential high quality in the flour itself. 
Everybody engaged in merchandising “I-H” 
has faith in it. He knows that it has never 
failed to justify whatever he claims for it. 


Buy “I-H” with confidence as 
you need it. 


ISMERT“HINCKE MILLING CO. 


KANSAS CITY,U.S.A. 


Thunderbolt Vf Reliable Hour 
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NEW wheat area as large as an 

Kansas acreage will 

soon be added to the wheat 

fields of the country. Ten mil- 

lion acres of buffalo sod, west, 
iwest and southwest of Dodge City, in 
is, Colorado, Oklahoma, Texas and New 
co, will in 10 years yield to the plow 
be seeded to winter wheat, given in- 
ing economic stability. 

Some such statement was recently quoted 
leading national financial magazine. I 
just finished reading it and wondering 
ifter all, the case was overstated, when 
ominent Colorado miller stepped into the 

e. He is an old timer, and sanely con- 

I had heard that he had seeded 

I asked 


average 


itive. 
e an acreage in New Mexico. 
many acres, 


‘Over 5,000,” he replied. “I put it out on my own 


{ leased land.” 


| also knew that he had furnished seed for a share 
e crop to some farmers in southeastern Colorado 

» had never recovered from the recent depression. 
rned that his interest was in 13,800 acres. 

\nd then he said, “I wouldn’t give anybody 50c an 
to guarantee me an average yield of 12 bus to 
cre on the whole layout.” 

\nxious for his opinion on the statement quoted 
', we began estimating possible expansion. Baca 

inty alone, where a new line of the Santa Fe is 

could accommodate 1,000,000 new acres. 

. is a large county. Four or five other Colorado 

inties could add 500,000 acres each. Kansas is pretty 
exploited; five counties west of Dodge added 

100 acres last year, but there are easily 1,000,000 

Cimarron County, Oklahoma, is rejoicing in a 
railroad, and can soon add 500,000 acres. The 
Island project, now before the Interstate Com- 
e Commission, from Amarillo, Texas, to Liberal, 
is, will add another 1,000,000. Northwestern 
, in the panhandle, has hardly been touched. 


eyed, 


i Y miller friend here began to elaborate on the 
* possibilities of New Mexico, and wound up by 
esting fhat if anything the statement was too 
rvative, 
\ group of farm realtors were in Dodge City in 
iry. At luncheon I asked one of them how many 
’ of wheat he was interested in. 


ight, 1926, by The Miller Publishing Co. 





A Tractor and Combine at Work in a Southwestern Wheat Field 


New &mpire 


of Wheat 


By C. C. Jsely 


HE writer of this article, formerly president of the 

Kansas Grain Dealers’ Association and actively en- 
gaged in the grain and lumber business at Dodge City, 
Kansas, knows that district and its possibilities as few 
men know it, and none can speak with greater author- 
ity—Tue Eprror. 





An Elevator Under Construction at First View, Colo., With- 


it Wheat Field in Sight, Shows the Confidence of 
“Graken Men and Millers in This Section’s Wheat Future 








“Four thousand,” he replied. 

I turned to his neighbor, a banker and old 
cowboy. who had been here since 1884. “How 
about you?” 

“Oh, about 2,000.” 

A grain man across the table admitted 
that he had out 1,200 acres, and an editor of 
a country weekly confessed that his interest 
in wheat was 500 acres. All these were from 
Haskell County, where the writer built the 
first grain elevator in 1914 when Kansas 
overdid herself by producing 170,000,000 bus. 
The Haskell County crop that year was only 
70,000 bus. Gradually this was increased. In 
1924 the county doubled all previous crops 
by producing over 1,000,000 bus, and it has 
now seeded 150,000 acres, with a fine promise 
for over 2,000,000 bus. A similar story can 
be told in a number of southwestern Kansas 
» counties where, at the moment, the development is 

most marked. 

A young farmer asked me my opinion of the wheat 
market. They, meaning himself, father and brother, 
had a few thousand bushels yet in the bin. Two years 
ago they produced 20,000 bus; last year they had only 
10,000. They now have seeded over 3,000 acres, and 
this next year expect to harvest 40,000 bus if the 
present good prospect is maintained. 


pte at a Gray County farmhouse last fall. 
The farmer had taken the claim in 1885. Conserva- 
tively he had increased his holdings, till now he owns 
two sections. I asked how much wheat he had seeded. 

“Well—the boy did all the work—about 1,000 acres; 
just about twice our usual seeding.” 

“How much will this wheat territory expand?” 

“To the mountains in just a few years,” he replied 
without a moment’s hesitation. 

I knew how conservative he was, and at his opti- 
mism gasped, “How come?” 

He replied in just three words, “Tractor and com- 
bine.” 

“These new tractors,” he continued, “make possible 
preparation, in a workmanlike manner, of large acre- 
ages. They make summer tilling with moisture con- 
servation possible. We have known for years that 
there was enough rainfall annually to produce wheat 
every year, but we could not save it with horse farm- 
ing. We needed to go to the stubble field immediately 


(Continued on page 1088.) 



































A NVESTIGATORS have used a 
number of methods in order to 
determine the dietary or nutritive 
values of different foods. One 
, has been to study the dietaries, 
or the amount and kinds of food eaten by dif- 
ferent races and different classes of people. 
Another method has been by chemical analysis 
of food; another, to study digestibility, which 
is, briefly, to determine the relation between intake and 
outgo; and still another, of feeding experiments or 
what is often called the biological analysis of food. 
These methods have all been useful, and each has 
contributed valuable information. 

Chemical analysis was used in attempting to deter- 
mine the dietary value of different foods as soon as 
quantitative chemical methods were developed. This 
chemical analysis consists chiefly in determining the 
composition of different foods and comparing the 
composition with that of the animal body, Chemical 
analysis determines what elements are present in the 
food and in the animal body. It also determines the 
classes or compounds, such as proteins, starches, 
sugars, fats and mineral compounds, It was reasoned 
that, since food proyides the substances for building 
the animal body, the fodd should contain all the neces- 
sary substances and constituents for such building and 
upkeep. Chemical analysis has been particularly valu- 
able in giving us the comparative energy or fuel value 
of foods. Bodily heat and energy are maintained by 
the slow combustion of food materials, and the study 
of the calorific value of foods has shown how much is 
required to maintain the body under different condi- 
tions, and also how much energy may be obtained from 
different classes and amounts of food. 

Chemical analysis has also been valuable in pointing 
out the required mineral constituents of different 
foods, This study has shown that some foods are rich 
in certain elements that are required by the body, 
and others are very deficient in these elements. Chem- 
ical analysis, coupled with other studies, was also valu- 
able in determining the amount of protein required 
in relation to other classes of food such as starches, 
fats and sugars. This study taught us how to balance 
a diet with respect to total protein, but did not suffi- 
ciently recognize the importance of the different kinds 
of protein. However, as soon as this shortcoming was 
realized a large amount of work was done to find out 
the different kinds of protein required by the animal 
body and to determine if these proteins were present in 
different foods. This study has contributed a large, 
amount of valuable information. It is now so far 
advanced that people can know what foods are neces- 
sary in the diet in order to provide for the kinds of 
protein needed, 

Probably the most serious shortcoming of chemical 
analysis was that it could not identify vitamins. That 
certain things besides a balance of protein and fuel 
foods was necessary was known long before the name 
of vitamin was coined, It was observed that a bal- 
anced ration could be fed to animals, and these ani- 
mals failed to grow or to maintain good health, It 
was found out a long time ago, in studying the nutri- 
tion of different people, that certain classes which did 
not have access to fresh food suffered from certain 
diseases, It was also noticed that certain races and 
peoples suffered from these diseases more than others. 
However, with all these shortcomings, chemical analy- 
sis did make a large contribution to our knowledge of 
the value of food and nutrition, 


Energy Values of Foods 

HE total energy of food is determined by burning 

in pure oxygen a measured portion of food in a 
closed space surrounded by a known amount of water. 
When the food is burned the temperature of the 
water is increased. As a calory means the amount 
of heat needed to increase the temperature of one 
kilogram of water one degree centigrade, the calorie 
value can be computed. In this way it has been found 
that the net energy value of one gram of protein, 


“ per gram of fat. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


ethods of ‘Determining the “Nutritive 
‘Oalue of Cfoods 


By C. O. Swanson 








HIS is the second of a series of articles written 

for The Northwestern Miller by the head of the 
Department of Milling Industry, Kansas State Agri- 
cultwral College, on the general subject of “Wheat 
Flour and Human Food.” Professor Swanson is wide- 
ly known in the milling industry for his studies of 
wheat and flour. 





sugar or starch is four calories, and of one gram fat 
nine calories. Knowing the total grams of food eaten, 
the total energy intake can be computed. 

In some experiments of this kind the whole animal 
is kept in a large apparatus so constructed that all 
heat and other output from the animal can be measured 
as well as the total intake, not only of food, but air 
as well, 

When food is digested by the animal body the 
same amount of energy will not be obtained as that 
obtained in the calorimeter. For our purposes it is 
better to consider the net energy value of foods, This 
net energy has been found to be four calories per 
gram of carbohydrates or protein, and nine calories 
Thus, if the chemical composition 
of a food is known, the net energy value can be com- 
puted. In this way we obtain the following energy 
value, in calories, from these classes of food: 

Pound of wheat flour, 1,650; sugar, 1,820; potatoes, 
375; meat, 1,200 to 1,800; eggs, 720. 

The low calorific value of some of these foods is 
due to the high moisture content. The starch in pota- 
toes has the same calorific value as the starch from 
wheat flour, but while wheat flour has only about 13 
per cent of moisture, potatoes have 75 per cent. A 
48-lb sack of wheat flour of average moisture content 
contains 42 lbs of dry material, while a bushel of 
potatoes, 75 per cent moisture, contains only 15 Ibs 
dry material. 


Digestibility of Food 
 IGESTION of food is brought about by certain 
ferments or enzymes present in the digestive tract. 
These ferments break down the food compounds into 
simpler units which can be absorbed into the body 
fluids and used for various purposes, For instance, 
protein such as is found in flour is a very complex 
substance. The ferments reduce this complex protein 
to much simpler forms. The completeness with which 
food substances can be broken down and _ utilized 
measures the digestibility of a food by determining 
the balance between intake and outgo from the body. 
If the determined digestibility of a food is 75 per 
cent, it means that 25 per cent of the food passes 
through the body essentially unchanged, while 75 per 
cent is utilized, 

There are two methods of determining the digesti- 
bility of a food or a food substance. One is by arti- 
ficial digestion, wherein the digestive ferments are 
added to a food kept under specified conditions of 
temperature for a given length of time. The enzymes 
from the digestive juices dissolve the food, and the 
amount of food so dissolved in a given length of time 
measures the digestibility. This method has been par- 
ticularly valuable in determining the influence of harm- 
ful substances or those of questionable nature. 

The other method, that of natural digestion, has 
been used most. The simplest form of this is simply 
to determine the total intake of all chemical com- 
pounds present in the food and the total outgo of the 
same compounds, The difference between these two 
quantities is considered to be the digested portion, 


and from this the percentage of digestibility 
is computed. 


The Study of Energy Values 


A MORE complicated form of nutritiona! 
study is one which requires the calorim« 

ter. In this method the total energy intake 

and output is determined. This method has 

been particularly valuable in determining the 
total calory requirements of men and animals of dif 
ferent weight and size, and under different conditions 
In this way it has been possible to determine 
how much energy is required by the body when it i 
not working, and also when it is working at differen: 
rates, 

By using these different methods it has been pos 
sible to determine the digestibility of proteins, carbo 
hydrates and fats. It has also been possible to deter 
mine the digestibility of different kinds of proteins 
and proteins found in different food substances. Th: 
same may be said of starches, sugars and fats. 


of labor. 


Factors Which Influence Digestibility 
HERE are certain factors which influence th 
digestibility, one of the most important of whic! 
is that of physical condition. For instance, the digesti 
bility of a protein in a vegetable food is different fron 
that in an animal food, one reason being that in th 
vegetable substances the protein occurs in combinatio: 
with large quantities of other material, particular] 
fibrous matter. If this fibrous material envelops pro 
tein, then the digestibility is less than if such fibrou 
material is absent. For this reason, proteins in ani 
mal foods as a class are more digestible than protein 
from grains, and in turn the proteins from grains ar: 
more digestible than those from vegetables. 

The comparative digestibility of proteins, carbo 
hydrates and fats can be seen from the followiny 
figures of percentage digestibility: 


Proteins Carbohydrates Fat 


BSA: eR tile.) 97 95 
Dairy préducts ...4...65%5: 97 98 95 
OO aa er 85 98 95 
Se ree 92 97 95 


In this connection it is important to note that th: 
percentage of digestibility does not tell the whol: 
story. This percentage simply signifies the complete 
ness of solution by the digestive juices and the ab 
sorption of the food. It does not tell anything abou! 
the rate or the ease of digestion. Certain foods ma: 
be as completely digested as other foods, but at 
much slower rate. Evidently a food that digests slowe: 
is less valuable under some conditions than another 
that digests more rapidly. Certain foods may have 
high percentage of digestibility, but they may produc: 
discomforts with some people. The popular statemen| 
is that certain foods do not agree, and this is not told 
by the figures for digestibility. These facts are often 
forgotten when certain classes of coarse foods ar 
indiscriminately recommended to all classes of peo 
ple. 

The physical condition of white bread is one of it 
most distinctive and outstanding characteristic 
When water is added to wheat flour, gluten is forme 
The protein particles adhere to one another in such « 
way as to form strings or strands, which permeate th: 
whole mass forming the dough. When yeast is grow: 
in this mass, innumerable cells are formed, and when 
the dough is baked these cell walls are “set.” Bread 
is thus made up of a mass of very thin cell walls com 
posed mostly of protein and starch. Because of the 
thinness of these cell walls, bread is a food whic! 
presents the optimum condition for the action of 
digestive juices. It is for this reason that bread has 
been relished as a food for untold ages, and it wii! 
continue to be relished until some one finds a foo 
that is more universally liked by the white race, an‘ 
that will probably take a long time. 


March 17, 1926 
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THE MILL CONSOLIDATION 


Ke LSEWHERE in this issue appear news details of 
4 the consolidation of ownership of the milling and 
iin interests controlled by B. B. Sheffield, of Minne- 
lis, with the milling properties and business of the 
|..rabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City. The 
c pacity of the properties thus brought under single 
itrol is approximately twenty-six thousand barrels, 
nuking the newly formed Commander Corporation, in 
point of size, one of the four or five dominant concerns 
the flour milling industry. 
It is understood that control by a single company 
| not be followed by any material alterations in the 
de policies of the individual units, each being oper- 
d as heretofore, probably with little change in man- 
cement or personnel, Mr. Sheffield will be in general 
direction of the company’s policies, and executive 
dquarters will, it is stated, be at Minneapolis. 
rhe present combination is made up of concerns 
ch are of substantial trade importance, have long 
r-cords of success and highly profitable operation, and 
hve been outstanding in the general character of their 
iagement. Mr. Sheffield’s success in milling in re- 
t years is well known, while the Larabee company 
an enviable reputation in the Southwest for the 
lish standards of its methods. 
\s before stated in these columns, there are widely 
ving views as to the applicability of modern meth- 
ods of consolidation to flour milling. Many sincerely 
believe that they are constructive developments, and 


that sooner or later this industry will be composed 
of fewer and much larger units. The truth of this 
will, of course, be revealed through actual and prac- 
tical application. The present grouping will have 


every advantage of proved management, ample capital 
and credit, possession of modern and well-distributed 
plants, and exceptional trade favor for its products. 
It is, on all accounts, entitled to the good and friendly 
interest of its associates and competitors. 





ANOTHER MENDICANT ASSOCIATION 
\ J] HEN, oh when, will bakers come to a realization 
of the dignity of their industry and its trade 
ociations, and discontinue the cheap practice of 
panhandling funds among millers and other members 
of the allied trades to pay the expenses of their con- 
ventions? The latest recruit to the ranks of official 
mendicants is the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
vhich is cireularizing its “friends in the allied trades” 
for contributions of five hundred dollars, or less, to 
defray the cost of the convention to be held at Bed- 
ford Springs in June, 

The text of the begging letter, properly and with 
cntire truth, emphasizes the growth and expansion of 
baking, and points out that it already is the second 
largest food industry. It speaks of increased efficiency 
1 production, broadened markets and progressive de- 
clopment, and urges that all of these interests will 

served in the program of the annual convention. 
‘Then it belittles the whole thing by indicating that the 
i’ennsylvania association and its members are too poor 
'o pay for their own industrial progress, and they 

uuld be obliged if those from whom they buy their 
‘juipment and supplies would chip in to pay the bill. 
rhe Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association is a fine 
orcanization, one of the best in the industry. Its 
ollicers are the leading bakers of the state. Its con- 
ions at Bedford Springs have been uniformly well 
attended and successful. They have undoubtedly con- 
tributed much to the great development of baking in 
Pounsylvania and to the average high degree of pros- 
perity among the bakers of that state. 

Why, in view of these facts, do the officers and 
members of the association sacrifice their own self- 
respect and belittle the standing and independence of 
their industry by resorting to common panhandling to 
Py for their business conferences, including “recrea- 
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tion and pleasure”? Millers, certainly less prosper- 
ous than bakers, do not hold out tin cups for alms 
when they meet. Equipment manufacturers defray 
their own expenses when they assemble. All self- 
respecting people like to pay their own way in the 
world, 

As a friend and well-wisher of bakers’ associations 
and the possessor of many friends among members of 
the Pennsylvania association, The Northwestern Miller 
hopes that organization will withdraw its begging letter 
and elect to stand on its own feet, pay its own bills 
and look its associates of the allied trades in the face 
and say “We owe you nothing.” Any other course is 
unworthy of it, and of the great and growing industry 
of which it is a part. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING NO CURE-ALL 
EK XPONENTS of co-operative marketing as a cure 

4 for the ills of wheat farming will derive little 
comfort from the conclusions reached by Dr. Alonzo 
E. Taylor in a survey of the subject just issued by 
the Food Research Institute. While admitting that 
his findings are tentative and based on a body of price 
data insufficient to warrant definite conclusions, Dr. 
Taylor doubts the possibility of a completely national 
wheat growers’ co-operative ever being formed, and 
finds in present middleman profits insufficient justi- 
fication for the attempt.- He says: 


It is gradually coming to be believed that 
with respect to the co-operative marketing of 
the wheat crop of the present size, varieties, and 
qualities, it does not seem that our information 
warrants more than modest hope of commercial 
gains to growers. We are not informed as to 
the net profits of middlemen dealing in wheat. 
To obtain a basis for adjudging the motive for 
co-operative marketing, and to have a figure to 
illustrate the position, we may take the pet 
profits of country middlemen to be two cents a 
bushel and of terminal middlemen one cent a 
bushel, depreciation and interest on capital and 
credit considered as costs. Two cents a bushel 
may similarly be held to cover the costs and 
profits of speculation, hedging, and exporting. 
We thus have a figure of five cents a bushel 
that, for purposes of discussion strictly, grow- 
ers might expect to accrue to a national wheat 
co-operative association operating the present 
plant of elevators and warehouses, with manage- 
ment equal in ability and efficiency to the com- 
mercial grain trade of today. A discerning 
critic would probably regard the figure of five 
cents as too high rather than too low. But even 
a figure of six or seven cents would make no 
difference to the argument. 

Following a thoroughgoing and far-reaching 
reorganization of the existing national plant of 
country and terminal elevators, after the fashion 
of an industrial merger, with elimination of 
obsolete and redundant units, taking full account 
of varying geographic relations of transporta- 
tion and costs of storage, and including opera- 
tions in coarse grains and in side lines, a co- 
operative association might hope to lower some- 
what the weighted per bushel cost of distribut- 
ing wheat from grower to converter and ex- 
porter. But such a reorganization would need 
to proceed practically without precedents, and 
would represent an undertaking exceeding in 
magnitude and intricacy anything previously 
accomplished in industrial mergers, Under these 
circumstances, one should harbor no early ex- 
pectation of economies in this direction. 


This conclusion is fully in accord with the intelli- 
gent thought of grain dealers, millers and others who, 
from their intimate knowledge of present handling and 
conversion methods, are in best position to know the 
merits and economies of existing machinery for mar- 
keting wheat. It is, of course, not without fault, but 
these faults are not such as would lend themselves to 
correction by mere substitution of co-operative man- 
agement for individual and competitive management. 
Dr. Taylor’s approximation of five cents per bushel as 
the total middleman profit between grower and miller 
is in accord with the findings of other surveys and 
with trade estimates, and leaves little opportunity for 
the elimination of profit in the interest of the grower. 

The whole of Dr. Taylor’s study merely serves 
to give support of unbiased authority to what is 
known to everybody save those who do not want to 
know. Politicians eager to curry favor with farmers, 
leaders whose business it is to farm the farmer im their 
own interest, and socialistic experimenters, are the 
forces back of the demand that the present marketing 
machinery be wrecked. The agricultural ills arising 
from periodical low wheat prices are inherent, and are 
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not to be cured by mere marketing tricks. The real 
field for co-operation is, as Dr. Taylor puts it, “on the 
growers’ side of the country elevator rather than along 
the path of distribution beginning with the country 
elevator.” 
RELEASED ON GOOD BEHAVIOR 

— career of the National Food Products Corpo- 

ration, which set out to be a new Napoleon of 
industry, was hardly long enough to serve it to learn 
to drive its flivver. It merely climbed with its banners 
to the top of the hill, and turned and climbed down 
again. It is now dismounted and humble, without 
even sufficient memories of larger days to furnish it 
material for daydreams of what might have been. 

The National Food Products Corporation was a 
new kind of commercial conquistador. It did not 
plan to absorb establishments from coast to coast. It 
contemplated only the acquirement of minority inter- 
ests in existing enterprises, interests sufficient to exer- 
cise some mild but effective influence on their man- 
agement, but not sufficient to exert control and thus 
put its operations in the light of restraining combina- 
tion. For a beginning it dipped into chain stores, 
dairy products and certain associated lines. Its ter- 
mini were in the clouds, 

Two hundred millions of dollars was its modest 
capitalization. It was simply its misfortune that, at 
the very time when it elected to adventure forth, Mr. 
Ward was similarly, and much more importantly, en- 
gaged in forming his two billion dollar “food products 
corporation.” The same bright light which illumined 
him illumined it. The public liked neither and, largely 
to the astonishment of everybody, the attorney gen- 
eral of the United States apprehended them both and 
took them into court on broad and general charges of 
financial speeding. 

The smaller offender, with his two hundred million 
dollar flivver, promptly confessed and is released on 
promise of future good behavior embodied in a con- 
sent decree,—which is the legal equivalent of being 
placed under bond to keep the peace. The larger of- 
fender is yet to come to trial. There are rumors and 
reports that he is favorably impressed with the gen- 
erous treatment accorded to the lesser Napoleon, and 
that the Ward Food Products Corporation may elect 
to emulate its retiring example. That would, perhaps, 
be the wisest course for Mr. Ward, for there is much 
excellent evidence that the country no longer is thrilled 
by these food financing exploits. It is bored with them 
and tired of them, and greatly disposed to throw them 
out on their necks. 





NO LOG-ROLLING COMMISSION WANTED 
OMMENT recently was made in these columns on 
the increasing demand for sectional representation 

on the Interstate Commerce Commission based on the 

theory that the quasi-judicial duties of members of 
that body should be influenced by their interest in the 
section represented by them. This theory has since 
been embodied in a Senate bill, introduced by Senator 

Smith, of South Carolina, and already approved by 

the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The bill is frankly based on the presumption that 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should and will, if that body be reorganized as pro- 
posed, represent the districts from which they are 
appointed. The next and quite obvious step would 
be to make membership elective and subject to recall, 
so that whatever section of the country should become 
dissatisfied with the rail rates established on its par- 
ticular products would have a quick and simple means 
of making its protests effective. Ex-senators and lame 
duck congressmen, with their experience in log rolling 
for public building appropriations and similar local 
benefits, would then be ideal material for member- 
ship on the Commission. 

It is altogether proper that members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should be fairly distrib- 
uted geographically; and this has been the custom. 
Intelligence, knowledge of rates, fairness and a judi- 
cial attitude are, however, the first and most essential 
requirements. Given those, the Commission’s acts are 
not likely to be prejudicial to any section. To sub- 
stitute for those qualities of mind mere place of resi- 
dence as qualification for membership would soon bring 
the Commission into disrepute, and transportation and 
commerce to. disaster. 








The following table shows the flour output 
at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTH WEST— Mch. 14 Mch. 15 
Mch. 13 Mch.6 1925 1924 

Minneapolis ...236,516 270,344 181,237 230,572 
= Bere 10,789 9,402 8,186 14,462 
Duluth-Superior 16,045 18,590 16,400 17,880 
Outside mills*.. 145,341 207,361 201,948 219,068 





Totals .....408,691 505,697 407,721 481,982 
SOUTH WEST— 
Kansas City...102,129 93,630 92,628 96,200 
Wichita ....... 29,482 29,987 33,484 34,401 
Salina ......+0. 21,038 27,429 28,219 18,027 
St. Joseph .... Sine Hy 210 29,157 25,895 
Omaha ........ 18,456 16,129 17,238 


9, 
Outside millsf. .185,661 182, 043 181,635 211,107 





Totals .....392,556 390,428 375,103 402,878 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 








St. Louis ...... 21,200 27,800 20,400 35,600 
Outsidet 48,400 46,700 31,900 40,800 
DerOGS ecvsicse $5,500 35,100 27,3650 35,200 
Outside ..... 30,641 35,391 38,286 38,692 
SEE oc ceens eusese 5,101 9,614 
Southeast ..... 84,735 92,292 81,893 113,460 
Totals .....220,476 237,283 204,930 273,366 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ...... 15,726 20,024 35,297 38,276 
Seattle ........ 12,806 16,089 19,805 24,739 
TACOMA 20 cece 19,862 21,290 18,883 26,428 
Totals ..... 48,394 57,403 73,985 89,443 
DE 60.046 6.0% 194,109 170,583 187,926 130,298 
Chicago ....... 36,000 37,000 27,000 36,000 
Milwaukee .... 3,600 ...... 7,500 2,000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as péported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Mch. 14 Mch. 15 
Mch. R Mch.6 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 51 33 40 
BE, DOME we csecvess rH 43 37 58 
Duluth-Superior .. 43 50 44 48 
Outside mills* .... 50 54 49 54 
Average ..... 47 52 40 50 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...... 67 61 61 63 
WECBIES .ccccccees 47 48 61 53 
BORMR cc ccccccses 46 60 61 45 
A, SOOO sc ccecs 75 87 61 54 
PP 67 59 36 69 
Outside millst .... 51 50 49 65 
Average ... 57 56 53 58 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
St. Louis ......... 33 43 32 55 
Outsidet ....... 56 54 37 47 
PaleRe oc ccccccece 74 73 57 76 
Outsidef ....... 52 55 57 60 
Indianapolis ..... a ces 25 48 
Southeast ........ 50 59 55 56 
Average ...... 61 57 44 57 
PACIFIC COAST— 
sees 25 32 56 61 
MORTEES ccccccccces 24 30 38 47 
PACOMB .occcvcess 35 38 33 46 
AVOPRRO 22605 28 33 43 62 
|. Saar 82 72 79 79 
I ak 6 b.0.0 2 9-8 90 92 68 90 
Milwaukee ....... 30 63 16 


*Minnesota, Dakota, cone and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior. 

+Southwestern mills outside of centers 
named, 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 





TRADE CUSTOMS 

The well-established rule of law that 
a trade custom cannot be invoked to con- 
tradict a specific agreement between par- 
ties was applied by the appellate term of 
the New York supreme court in the case 
of Regan vs. Marlowe Mills, Inc. (213 
N. Y. Supp. 387). It was decided that 
where a contract called for delivery of 
a specific quantity of goods neither party 
could rely upon a claimed custom per- 

mitting delivery of a smaller quantity. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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The following review of the flour trade, together with summaries of 
the milifeed and flaxseed markets, is broadcast each Wednesday at 6:30 
p.m. (central standard time) from the Gold Medal station WCCO, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul (wave length 416.4 meters). 


Domestic Demand.—As indicated by the somewhat warlike attitude of the 
little gentleman in the accompanying picture, a good many millers have gone 
out for sales recently with a tomahawk, the result being not so much an in- 
discriminate slaughter of customers as a disastrous scalp- 
ing of prices. Figures far below list quotations are re- 
ported on many current transactions, and some millers 
are accused by their competitors of doirig business on a 
charity basis. 

The upturn in wheat last week practically ended 
what promised to be a fairly well-sustained period of 
improvement in flour business. Far from stampeding 
buyers into committing themselves for more than imme- 
diate needs, the rising market was looked upon with as much indifference as 
the downward movement toward the recent low point at which there was a 
flurry of buying. Neither the downs nor the ups appear to be taken seriously 
this season by the trade at large, which is content to come in for current needs 
only when the market displays an obviously soft spot. Loading up for the 
future has little attraction for buyers in their present state of distrust toward 
the activities of wheat. 

Shipping Directions.—It is becoming apparent that there was a good deal 
of overbuying last fall. Many mills report delinquent contracts, and the flour 
on mill books has lasted longer than was anticipated. The present advance 
is expected to bring improvement in shipping directions, which will be agree-_ 
ably helpful in bolstering up an erratic output situation. 

Export Trade.——Lower prices brought no perceptible improvement in the 
export trade of mills in this country, though Canadian business was fairly 
brisk on the upturn. The 676,000 bbls flour exported by the United States 
in January established a new low record for that month. But once in the 
past 10 years has there been a smaller month’s business. The figure for Janu- 
ary, 1925, was 988,000 bbls. Exports for the first seven months of the current 
crop year were 6,019,000 bbls, against 9,108,000 for the corresponding period 
of the previous season. 

Production—Mill output is above that of last year at this time, but the 
average percentage of operation to capacity is about normal for the season. 

Flour and Feed Prices—Flour prices average 30c bbl higher than a 
week ago, but have not fully followed the advance in wheat, owing to firmer 
millfeed prices. 

Wheat.—The wheat market turned bullish after reaching the low point 
of Monday, March 8, when Minneapolis May closed at $1.51%4 bu, and there 
was a gain of over 5c from Saturday to Saturday, with continued strength 
during the early part of this week. 








European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Enc., March 16.—(Special Cable) — Demand continues very 
slow. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 45@46s ($7.65@7.82 bbl), and ex- 
ports at 43s@43s 6d ($7.31@7.40 bbl). ‘There are no offers of Kansas 
flour. Minnesota exports in bond are quoted at 44s ($7.48 bbl), American low 
grade at 31s ($5.27 bbl), Argentine at 21s ($3.57 bbl), and Australians at 39s 
6d@40s ($6.72@6.80 bbl). Home milled straight run is equal to 41s ($6.97 
bbl), c.i.f., officially, but is selling at 2s less. 

Amsterdam.—Buyers show no interest in American or Canadian flours, 
as home and Belgian mills offer at low prices. Mills offer Kansas top pat- 
ents at $9.80@10 per 100 kilos ($8.73@8.91 bbl), straights at $8.40@8.80 
($7.48@7.84 bbl), Canadian exports at $8.30@8.50 ($7.39@7.57 bbl), home 
milled, delivered, $7.70@7.80 ($6.86@6.95 bbl), and Belgian at $7.40@7.60 
($6.59@6.77 bbl). 

Hamburg.—A better feeling prevails, a fair business being done in spot 
and afloat parcels. Mills offer Canadian exports at $8.65@8.80 per 100 kilos 
($7.70@7.84 bbl), English Manitobas at 35s 6d@36s ($7.69@7.79 bbl), home 
milled at 46.25 marks ($9.80 bbl), and rye flour at 25.75@28.75 marks ($5.45 
@6.10 bbl). 

C. F. G. Rarkes. 












| GRAIN FUTURES MarKeTs| 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March May July May July 
Bere ees 158% 138% 152% 147% 
| ERS 159% 139% 153% 148% 
| oar 162% 141% 155% 150% 
rrr 165% 143 158% 153 
Weadises 166 144 158% 153% 
as s06% 165% 142% 157% 162% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
moyen May July May July 
pweeeee 150% - 131 158% 138 
16 evevece 151% 131% 159 138% 
| 154% 133% 161% 140 
BRv sess 157 134% 164% 141% 
BR. de <a 157% 135% 164% 142% 
Bes vcete 156% 134% 163% 1413 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
March May July May July 
Peceecde 144% 142% 131% 132 
Dic vows 145% 143% 132% 132% 
2 Sere 148% 147% 135% 135% 
BBic cee 150% 149% 137% 138% 
AB cccces 151% 150% 138% 139% 
SOescawe 150% 148% 136 % 137 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
pare ay uly May July 
boeuese 78 81 72% 75% 
16 acande 78% 81% 72% 75% 
Bessette 11% 81% 72% 76 
Beicdts 78% 81% 72% 75% 
| ae 78% 81% 712% 76% 
Bechasss 78% 81% 72% 75% 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March May July May July 
Do etecse 39% 40% 36% 87% 
a 89% 40% 36% 37% 
Bhcc.009% 40% 41% 36% 37% 
Besccee 40% 41% 86% 387% 
ae 40% 41% 36% 37% 
BB. ccces 40% 41% 3656 37% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
March May July May July 
Ae 88% 89% 82% 83% 
| Serre 89 89% 83 84% 
BR o acces 90% 91% 84% 86 
Bueceee 92 93% 85% 87% 
| err 92% 93% 86 87% 
Seersvse 90% 91% 84% 85% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
aii h May July May July 
sosa hee 222 225% 221 224 
1 socees 228% 231% 226% 229% 
Bhoenges 231% 234% 229 5% 232% 
> re 232% 235% 230% 233% 
WB eesose 233 236 230% 233 
Bseseus 231% 234% 229% 232 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures 
per 100 lbs: 


March May 
MIO. OD. 6aiccsveteces 10s 5%a 10s 6%d 
BAPE 29 cccccccesscce 10s 5%d 10s 6%d 
TS BS eer eee 10s 9%d 10s 9% 
SEGROM SE os ccsvneceeerve 10s10%d 10s 11%: 
po RS Beer ree lls %d ills 1%d 
OS reer ers 10s 8%d 10s 10d 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
“Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1 
1925 and 1924, to Feb. 28, 1926 and 1925, vii 
United States and Canadian seaboard ports 
as reported by the Dominion Bureau o 
Statistics: 
WHEAT, BUS 

To— 1925-2 1924-25 
United States ........ 7,954, 473 2,090,85: 
United Kingdom— 

Vie. U. Bs POP 2.62. 109,994,694 62,418,49 

Via Canadian ports. 34,635,766 26,427,29 
Other countries— 

Via U. S. ports .... 172,538 g 

Via Canadian ports. 39,398,801 18,655,652 





TOO § chceeisecnsee 192,156,271 99,818,50 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1925-26 1924-25 
United States ........ 10,345 15,01¢ 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. S. ports ..... 510,612 675,44 
Via Canadian ports. 1,395,734 1,.202,58 


Other countries— 





Via U. S. ports ..... 1,828,532 2,615,14 
Via Canadian ports. 2,433,881 1,772,49( 
RNES. 0 => ccqun cane 6,179,104 6,180,67 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, March 16. 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ........... Pie oF 
Spring standard patent ..... 6 6s ws eo 
Geptames GEMS GIORE cece vccceeds Ses beeen 
Hard winter short patent.... ee. fe 
Hard winter straight ........ — Fe 
Hard winter first clear ...... coe @e. 
Soft winter short patent ..... sa @ oe 
Soft winter straight ......... «vee 
Soft winter first clear ....... am re 
TPO BOUP, WIGS oc occic'e cece 00 
Bee es GREE asecicccecses . 


Seattle (49's) San Francisco 
Family patent ..$8.20@ 8.60 $....@ 9.10 
Straight ........ 6.50@ 6.70 7.50@ 7.70 
CUCHEME osc cccece 6.60@ 6.80 nose evs 


*Includes near-by straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


(Pacific Coast prices as of previous day.) 





Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashvill 
$9.35@ 9.55 §....@.... $8.25@ 8.50 §....@... $9.00@ 9.50 $8.90@ 9.15 $9.25@ 9.75 $10.35@10.50 $8.80@ 9.10 fott@ive 
9.10@ 9.25 oedeMeees 7.80@ 8.10 Te ee 8.45@ 9.10 8.40@ 8.65 8.75@ 9.25 9.00 @10.25 a 8.80 +s 0 one 
6.60@ 6.90 ....@... 6.60@ 7.00 ....@.... 7.75@ 8.00 fee 7.75@ 8.00 7.90@ 8.85 i. eae ey ae 
rh 8.70@ 9.20 8.10@ 8.40 er, ee 9.00@ 9.50 8.80@ 9.05 9.00@ 9.50 8.90@ 9.75 8.70@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.2 
oe 7.85@ 8.30 7.40@ 7.70 chacteeds 8.40@ 9.05 8.30@ 8.55 8.75@ 9.00 ....@.... 8.40@ 8.70 “yo 
ees 6.50@ 6.85 6.25@ 6.70 ....@.... pee PMs ix: eee vs a ee ices “a ae 
« Pe --@, 8.20@ 8.60 evnw Denies ovens en 8.35@ 8.70 vev eG sves 8.75@ 9.65 8.60@ 8.90 10.00@10 
rs Po --@. 7.50@ 8.00 wee ore 8.00@ 8.65 *7.60@ 7.85 *8.00@ 8.75 8.10@ 8.75 8.30@ 8.60 . 780 9.0 
oe waa -@.. 6.60@ 7.00 vee DP ov ce cons Boece ee ee rer, Pree 7.10@ 7.50 --@.... 8.00@ 8.2 
5.35@ 5.55 oe @ ‘ vr. See 5.25@ 5.75 5.35@ 5.60 5.50@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.00 gue< @. 
3.80@ 4.00 -@.. @ ee ee cose @. 4.40@ 4.65 5.00@ 5.50 4.35@ 4.40 oo @.- @. 
Standard patent— Seattle San Francisco Toronto der it | Toronto **Winnipe: 
pT ae TTT) were $9.00@ 9.25 Spring top patent{...$....@8.80 $.. 8.35 Spring first clearf .. wre - @7.20 $6.15 
Dakote «.'cccce 8.70@ 9.20 9.20@ 9.45 Ontario 90% patentst ....@6.10 ee x Spring exports§ ........ 43s 6d jee 
Montana ....... 8.30@ 8.60 9.00@ 9.25 Spring second patent :; @8.30 @7.75 Ontario exports§ ..39s éaSiss 0a 


**In jutes, Fort William basis. {98-lb jutes. tSecondhand jutes. §140-Ib jutes. 
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JAPANESE IMPORT 
DUTIES INCREASED 


Imperial Diet Agrees to Double Wheat Tariff 
and Increase Flour Duty by 
50 Per Cent 

The Imperial Diet of Japan on 
March 8 agreed to increase the flour 
duty to $1.94 bbl and the wheat tariff 
to 30c bu, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch from Tokio. The in- 
creases will become effective on April 
1. No change was made in the duty 





14 


el 


Ca 


| ne 


m rice. 

This approximately doubles the 
vheat duty, whereas the flour tariff 
D is increased by a little more than 50 

ver cent. 





Crop Conditions 
Found the World 


3tem rust, next to deficient rainfall, 
the most important factor in limiting 
ids of wheat in the northern spring 
at region. This rust may best be 
trolled by use of resistant varieties, 
rrding to a bulletin recently issued by 
United States Department of Agri- 
ture. This publication is a report 
rust experiments with spring wheat, 
ducted by the department in co-op- 
tion with various state experiment 
ions, for the purpose of determining 
relative susceptibility of spring wheat 
eties and the distribution of physio- 
ec forms of stem rust of wheat. The 
experiments showed that varieties of em- 
mer and certain durum wheats are more 


rn annaar — 


recistant to stem rust than any of the 
hard red spring varieties. 
‘he department recommends _ that 


Marquis wheat be grown in Minnesota, 
for the reason that it more often escapes 


rust than does Haynes Blue-stem, Red ° 


Fife, or Preston and, under humid condi- 
tions, usually is more productive than 


Kota. The adoption of Mindum is ad- 
vised where a durum wheat is desired. 
In the Dakotas, Kubanka or Nodak 
should be substituted for other durum 


its now grown, and, except on rich 

or wet soils and in northwestern North 

Dakota, it is advisable to sow Kota in- 

teid of Marquis to a considerable ex- 
} 


Dutch Farmers Start Plowing 


\msterDAM, Hotianp, Feb. 22.—The 
ither is of the spring variety and, in 
se parts unaffected by the recent 
ds, farmers have begun plowing. The 
il is still waterlogged in the area re- 
tly flooded. 


Bi Meas 





Larger Crop in Texas 


Oxcanoma Crry.—Forty counties of 

Texas panhandle and south plains 
ve a 25 per cent larger wheat acreage 
than last year, and the outlook is for a 
production of 20,000,000 bus, according to 
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Homer D. Wade, assistant manager of 
the West Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
who recently concluded an agricultural 
survey of that part of Texas. He found 
growing wheat in excellent condition, 
with moisture needed slightly in some 
places. Since his report was made, prac- 
tically every section of the Texas grain 
belt has had rain. 


Kansas Wheat Stocks Below Average 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Wheat held on 
Kansas farms March 1 amounted to 6,- 
733,000 bus, according to the March re- 
port of the state board of agriculture. 
This is less than one half the amount 
stored a year ago, and far below the 
five-year average of 21,591,000. It is the 
lowest reserve reported in many years. 
Of the 1925 corn crop, 38 r cent, or 
89,764,000 bus, remains in farmers’ hands. 
About 30 per cent of the oats crop, or 
11,813,000 bus, also is unsold. 





BRITISH INDUSTRY FAIRS 

Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 24.—The two Brit- 
ish industry fairs that have been run- 
ning simultaneously in London and Bir- 
mingham for the last 10 days will close 
at the end of this week. It is reported 
that they have proved a great stimulus 
to trade, and that many foreign orders 
have been received by the exhibitors. 
Visitors have attended from the United 
States, the dominions and all parts of 
Europe, while houses in China, Russia 
and even Iceland have sent representa- 
tives. A new feature of the fairs this 
year was the admission of the general 
public at certain times, and in London 
over 20,000 took advantage of this op- 
portunity. The chief attractions appear 
to have been the British brass ware, cut 
glass goods and china, earthenware and 
stoneware, and leather goods. It is esti- 
mated that the business transacted runs 
into several millions sterling. 


SPILLERS CALGARY MILL TO 
BE COMPLETED THIS YEAR 


Lonpon, Ene., March 16.—(Special 
Cable)—Completion of the new Calgary, 
Alta., mill of Spillers Overseas Indus- 
tries, Ltd., is expected by the end of 
this year. The capacity of the mill will 
be 2,000 bbls. The contract for the ma- 
chinery has been awarded to Henry 
Simon, Ltd., Manchester, Eng. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








CHASE BAG CO. MANAGERS 
HOLD MEETING AT TOLEDO 


Torepo, On1to.—Following a visit to 
the plant of the Adams Bag Co., recently 
acquired at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, several 
officers of the Chase Bag Co. and man- 
agers of branches came to Toledo last 
week to visit the new model plant of the 
company and also for a two-day confer- 
ence. 

Those attending included G. D. Adams, 
vice president, Cleveland; C. R. Decker, 
vice president, Milwaukee; Duane Hail, 
secretary, New York; E. C. Benington, 
Buffalo; J. D. Cramer, Goshen, Ind; H. 
S. Jones, Kansas City; J. A. Skinner, 


Minneapolis; H. F. Hunter, Milwaukee ; 
J. A. Roach, Memphis, Tenn; H. L. Con- 
don, New Orleans; William Murdoch, 
St. Louis; D. C. Kressler, Toledo; B. 
Deutsch and N. G. — Cleveland; 
King Ludington, St. Louis; L. M. Susag, 
Minneapolis, 


STOCKHOLDERS RATIFY PLAN 
TO MERGE WESTERN GROCERY 


A proposal to merge the Western 
Grocery Co., operating in Minnesota and 
Iowa, with other wholesale grocery in- 
terests, was ratified at Marshalltown, 
Iowa, on March 15, at a meeting of the 
stockholders, according to an Associated 
Press dispatch. The plan will now be 
presented to other firms interested in 
the merger, the names of which were not 
announced. The _ stockholders’ action 
must also be passed upon favorably by 
the Western Grocery Co.’s*board of di- 
rectors before the firm may be merged 
with other interests. 

The only announcement made was that 
banking interests promoting the forming 
of a new corporation have in mind an 
organization through which wider distri- 
bution of groceries may be gained and 
duplicated expenses eliminated. The 
purchase price of the Western company 
was given out as $6,250,000, payable $2,- 
250,000 in cash and the remainder in 40,- 
000 shares of preferred stock in the pro- 
posed new company. 

The names of other firms involved in 
the consolidation cannot be divulged un- 
til later, Frank W. Brewer, general man- 
ager of the Western Grocery Co., was 
quoted as saying. He intimated that 
many other northwestern and. Minnesota 
firms were involved in the plans. The 
Western Grocery Co. operates branches 
in many Minnesota and Iowa towns, and 
is a big distributor of flour. 








CZECHOSLOVAK DUTIES REIMPOSED 

Czechoslovakia’s sliding scale of im- 
port duties for March imposes a duty 
of 10c bu for wheat and 60c bbl for flour, 
both of which were free of import duty 
during February, according to a cable 
from J. F. Hodgson, commercial attaché, 
Prague. 





FLOUR CLUB MAKES PLANS 
FOR DINNER AT BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp.—Arrangements have 
been completed for the sixth annual din- 
ner and ladies’ night of the Baltimore 
Flour Club, to be held at the Hotel Ren- 
nert, on March 20. A. W. Mears, chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, is 
in charge of arrangements. A musical 
program has been planned. Guests are 
expected from New York and Philadel- 
phia. Raymond S. Tompkins, assistant 
to the president of the United Railways 
& Electric Co., will be one of the speak- 
ers, and Stewart Unkles, president of 
the Philadelphia Flour Club, is expected 
to outline the features of the forthcom- 
ing convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, to be held in Philadelphia 
next summer. J.C. Brown will be toast- 
master. 
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MILLERS TO HEAR SPEECH 
BY WILLIAM E. HUMPHREY 


William E. Humphrey, a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission, will be 
one of the principal speakers at the an- 
nual meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 22-23. Mr. 
Humphrey was a member of Congress for 
14 years, representing the state of Wash- 
ington at large for the first three terms, 
and the first congressional district of 
that state for the remaining period of 
his service. He served with distinction 
on the House committee on merchant 
marine and fisheries, and also on the 
committee on rivers and harbors. 

Since becoming connected with the 
Federal Trade Commission, Mr. Hum- 
phrey has been responsible largely for the 
modifications which have taken place in 
the commission’s procedure, practice and 
policies. According to A. P. Husband, 
secretary of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, Mr. Humphrey is a forceful and 
eloquent speaker. 





PIONEER BAKING CO. IS 
INCORPORATED IN OHIO 


Totepo, Oxn1o.—Papers of incorpora- 
tion of the Pioneer Baking Co., with cap- 
ital of $100,000, were filed at Columbus, 
Ohio, last week from the law office of 
Brown, Hahn & Sanger, Toledo. 

Incorporators named are Thomas W. 
Latham, in the real estate business, Wil- 
liam H. Siek and James Parke, both em- 
ployed by the Holland Bread Co., and 
all of Toledo. The plan of the company 
is reported to be to buy or build bak- 
eries, but Mr. Siek refused to make any 
statement at this time, and it is not 
known how substantial the interests back 
of this movement may be. Bakeries at 
Sandusky, Mansfield and Fostoria, Ohio, 
have been mentioned in this connection. 





ALOYS ZILIAK, VETERAN 
INDIANA MILLER, IS DEAD 


Evansvitte, Inpv.—Aloys Ziliak, 76, 
Haubstadt, organizer half a century ago 
of the Ziliak & Shafer Milling Co. there, 
is dead at his home, following a week’s 
struggle with pneumonia. He was a 
son of pioneer residents who came in 
their youth from Germany. 

Mr. Ziliak served an apprenticeship in 
milling, and then embarked in the manu- 
facture of flour, amassing a considerable 
fortune. He is survived by his widow, 
three sons and three daughters. 








A. E. MALLON IN LONDON 

Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 24.—A. E. Mallon, 
export manager for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, arrived in Lon- 
don a few days ago from Denmark, where 
he had gone directly from New York 
to attend to his firm’s business. Mr. 
Mallon will remain in London for a short 
time, after which he will journey to the 
Continent to visit the various represen- 
tatives of his company. 
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B. B. Sheffield, of Minneapolis, long 
prominent in milling circles in the North- 
west, concluded negotiations on March 
15 for the purchase of a controlling in- 
terest in the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, one of the largest milling com- 
panies in the Southwest, with headquar- 
ters in Kansas City. This is perhaps the 
most important transfer of milling prop- 
erties in the last quarter of a century, 
and makes Mr. Sheffield one of the fore- 
most millers in the United States. His 
combined holdings now represent a ca- 
pacity of over 26,000 bbls flour daily, 
with wheat storage aggregating 10,000,- 
000 bus. 

F. W. Clifford, one of the founders of 
the Cream of Wheat Co., and an impor- 
tant figure in Minneapolis financial cir- 
cles, is co-operating with Mr. Sheffield in 
his expansion project. 

The transfer of the properties has al- 
ready been made and, in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Mr. Sheffield succeeds F. C. Kaths 
as president; William H. Sudduth be- 
comes first vice president, and F. W. 
Clifford a member of the board of di- 
rectors. Mr. Clifford also becomes a 
member of the board of Mr. Sheffield’s 
various northwestern milling companies. 
L. A. Arneson retains his vice presidency 
in the Larabee company. 

Mr. Sheffield will maintain his head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, as heretofore, 
and will continue to supervise his busi- 
ness in the Northwest as well as in the 
Southwest. He announces that there will 
be no changes in the personnel of the 
Larabee company, and that he will re- 
tain all its trademarks and sales repre- 
sentatives, both in the Southwest and in 
the East. 

This is not a merger in any sense of 


B. B. Sheffield 
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SHEFFIELD AND ASSOCIATES BUY CONTROL OF LARABEE CO. 














Commander Corporation, Newly Formed Holding 
Company for Consolidated Interests, Becomes 
One of the Largest Concerns in the 
Flour Milling Industry 


the word. Mr. Sheffield and his asso- 
ciates for years have felt that it would 
be expedient to own a mill in the South- 
west, and have been on the lookout for 
a successful company to absorb with 
their own. The Larabee business was 
just what they were looking for. The 
combination gives them an important 
milling capacity of hard spring wheat, 
hard winter wheat, soft winter wheat, 
semolina and rye flour. It is understood 
that other mills may be taken in later. 
All the different units will be operated 
under their old trade names, under the 
control of a holding company, to be 
known as the Commander Corporation, 
of which Mr. Sheffield will be president. 


THE SHEFFIELD INTERESTS 


Mr. Sheffield began his milling career 
in an 80-bbl] waterpower mill near Fari- 
bault, Minn., in 1880. His father owned 
a half interest in the property, and was 
forced to take it over from his partner 
to protect himself. Instead of going to 
college, as he had planned, young Shef- 
field went to work in the mill. He built 
up the business, and gradually increased 
the capacity of the mill to 1,000 bbls. The 
mill burned in 1895. 

B. B. Sheffield then bought the Polar 
Star mill in Faribault. At that time, 
this mill had a capacity of 500 bbls, but 
was shortly afterward increased to 1,700. 
Later he sold his interest in this mill to 
his partner, and took over the mill at 
Morristown, Minn. Under his manage- 





ment, this mill also was successful, and 
he then joined forces with the Command- 
er Mill Co., Montgomery. 

Since then Mr. Sheffield’s milling in- 
terests have continued steadily to ex- 
pand, until now he is president of the 
Minneapolis Milling Co., Commander Mill 
Co., Empire Milling Co., Northland Mill- 
ing Co., and Big Diamond Mills Co., op- 
erating mills at Minneapolis, Stillwater, 
Montgomery, Morristown, Janesville, 
Madelia and Kenyon, Minn., with an ac- 
tual capacity of upward of 11,000 bbls 
daily. This year the combined output of 
these mills will probably exceed 3,000,000 
bbls. Mr. Sheffield is also president of 
the Sheffield Elevator Co. and the Com- 
mander Elevator Co. His terminal and 
country elevators have a combined ca- 
pacity of over 5,000,000 bus. 

Closely associated with Mr. Sheffield 
for the last 20 years or more have been 
W. D. Gregory, W. A. Gregory, W. H. 
Sudduth and W. J. Russell. Mr. Sud- 
duth, all these years, has been Mr. Shef- 
field’s chief aide, and is vice president of 
his various milling and elevator com- 
panies. 

THE LARABEE ENTERPRISE 


The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
had its beginning at Stafford, Kansas, 
in 1899. In that year the Larabee broth- 
ers, Frank S. and Fred D., undertook to 
operate a 200-bbl mill in that town which, 
through financial misfortunes of the com- 
pany operating it, had gone into the 














Bros., Minneapolis W. H. Sudduth 






hands of the bank, which was principal] 
owned by their father, J. D. Larabee 


The concern at that time was known as 
the Stafford Milling & Elevator Co., and 


was operated under that style for th 
next 10 or 12 years. The capacity o/ 
the original mill by gradual increase 
was built up to about 1,000 bbls. 
Following its destruction by fire a new 
mill of 1,500 bbls’ capacity was built at 


Hutchinson, Kansas, to which point the 


offices of the company were moved 


Somewhat later the mill at Stafford was 


replaced by a smaller plant which wa 
operated as an auxiliary to the Hutchin 
son mill until February, 1918, when i! 
was sold. 

The Larabee brothers ,continued in ac 
tive management of the company unti! 
1912, at which time August J. Bulte be 
came sales, and later general, manager. 


In the spring of 1913 the company. 


which, meantime, had been reorganize« 
as the Larabee Flour Mills Co., pur 
chased a 1,200-bbl soft wheat mill at 
Clinton, Mo. Three years later it fur 
ther expanded through absorption of th: 
milling properties of J. D. Holdredge 
comprised principally of a 1,500-bbl mil 
at Wellington, Kansas, and a line of ele 
vators operated in connection with it 
The style of the concern was changed to 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. 
Some time later the new compan) 
bought a 600-bbl mill at Marysville, Kan 
sas, and in the winter of 1916 it began 
construction of a new 6,000-bb] mill at 
St. Joseph, Mo. Upon the completion 
of this mill in the summer of 1917, the 
offices of the company were moved from 
Hutchinson, Kansas, to Kansas City, Mo. 
Meantime, in the period of active mill 
ing during the later years of the war, 
the company purchased a mill at Sioux 
Falls, S. D. It was only operated for 
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about two years, and was later sold. It 
returned to the possession of the Lara- 
bee company some time later, but has not 
since been operated. 

In April, 1920, Fred D. Larabee, presi- 
dent of the company, died, and in June, 
1921, Frank S. Larabee, who succeeded 
him, also died. The chain of fatalities 
among the company’s executives termi- 
nated with the tragic death of August 
J. Bulte, vice president and general man- 
ager of the company, in March, 1922. 

Upon the death of Frank S. Larabee, 
he was succeeded as president by F. C. 
Kaths, until that time president of the 
Bank of Topeka, Topeka, Kansas, and 
following the death of Mr. Bulte, L. A. 


Arneson succeeded him as manager. In 
191%. J. L. Walker was engaged as sales 
manager, which position he still occu- 


re 
; T\.e Kaw Flour Mills Corporation, To- 
peh:, Kansas, was bought by the Lara- 
bee company in 1925. This 1,200-bbl 
plan is operated by a separate corpora- 
tion, with John B, Nicholson as manager. 
Tbe total mill capacity now operated 
by ‘ve Larabee company is 13,000 bbls, 


con rised in the following units: 
St eph, Mo. .cnccscccscccescecces 6,000 
Ae Mills, Wellington, Kansas...... 1,500 
Hi nson, KANSAS .....- esse eeees 2,500 
cl 1, Ms pene oad pice dns os gee ce 1,200 

Ex or Flour Mills, Marysville, Kan- 
ob beedbebearene ee cetesesieesse 600 

K lour Mills Corporation, Topeka, 
1,200 


} AB ccccccsccvccveseseesserecees 
| « company has always been exceed- 
ing!: well managed, and its earnings 
hav: been large each year for many years 


pa 


PLANS ANNOUNCED FOR 
BOND ISSUE RETIREMENT 


YT nonto, Onr.—Regarding the pro- 
pos:'| plan for a reorganization of the 
financial structure of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., the official 
not of the shareholders’ meeting on 





March 22 announces that a bylaw will 
be submitted authorizing an application 
for supplementary letters patent chang- 
ing the 50,000 shares of $100 each into 
300,000 shares without. par value. A 
second bylaw will be submitted for the 
making of application for changing and 
redividing 150,000 shares of the new com- 
mon into 30,000 64% per cent cumulative 
redecmable preference shares of $100 


par value. 

rhe main object of the reorganization 
is to retire the bonded indebtedness with- 
out increasing the charges. To do this 
it is proposed to give the present com- 
mon stockholders 6% per cent cumula- 
tive preference stock and no par value 
common shares at the rate of $60 par 
value of preference and three shares of 
the new common for each $100 par of 
the old stock. On the completion of this 
the company would then have outstanding 
$1,725,000 preference stock and 86,250 no 
par value common shares. 

lo get the funds necessary for the re- 
tirement of the bonds it is proposed to 
sell an additional $775,000 of the pre- 
ferred, increasing the amount outstand- 
ing to $2,500,000. 

\t present the outstanding capital 
stock of this company comprises 28,750 


The New 1,750,000-Bu Terminal Elevator at Minneapolis That Now 
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shares of $100 each. The outstanding 
bonds include $1,095,000 of first mort- 
gage 6 per cents due in 1928 (less $595,- 
115 accumulated sinking fund) and 
$776,000 6 per cent due in 1931 (less 
$410,648 accumulated sinking fund), a 
total net bonded indebtedness of $865,- 
237. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., was organized in 1904, and has had 
a most successful career in the Canadian 
trade. Its daily flour milling capacity 
is over 10,000 bbls, besides which it is 
one of the largest producers of oatmeal 
in Canada. The volume of its domestic 
and foreign trade is large, and an ex- 
tremely valuable good-will attaches to 
its various brands and trademarks. 


BREADSTUFFS EXHIBITED 
AT NATIONAL FOOD SHOW 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The annual food show 
which the National Association of Retail 
Grocers have in St. Louis each spring 
was held at the New Coliseum last week. 
Millers and bakers predominated in the 
number of exhibitors, and many of their 
booths were unusually attractive. 

The Valier & Spies Milling Co., the 
Washburn Crosby Co. and the Stanard- 
Tilton Milling Co. had booths in which 
biscuits were made. The Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. and the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., made biscuits and cakes. Pan- 
cakes were made in the booth of the 
Sun Ray Products Co. 

The Lantz Bros. Baking Co. featured 
its Grandma cakes and the Tebelmann 
Baking Co. displayed its Yur-Favorit 
brand of cakes. The Grennan Bakeries, 
Inc., gave out samples of its cakes, as did 
the Hostess Cake Bakery. The Papen- 
dick Bakery Co. and the Hauck Bakery 
Co. displayed their breads, and the Naf- 
ziger Baking Co. had one of the most 
attractive booths in the exhibit. 

The Fleischmann Co. featured its 
yeast-for-health. The Ralston Purina 
had an extensive display of its whole 
wheat cereals, while pancake flours were 
featured in the booth of the F. B. Cham- 
berlain Co. Anheuser-Busch, Inc., dis- 
played its malt products. The Union 
Biscuit Co., the Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
the Iten Biscuit Co. and the National 
Biscuit Co. all had booths in which they 
displayed their lines of cakes and cookies. 








GEORGE McIVOR IN CHARGE 
OF POOL’S WESTERN SALES 


A list of the executive officers of the 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, 
Ltd., which appeared in last week’s issue 
of The Northwestern Miller, should have 
included George MclIvor, Calgary, Alta., 
western sales manager of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. MclIvor holds a responsible po- 
sition with the pool, being in charge of 
all grain sales leaving by the port of 
Vancouver, B. C., which include ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom, the Orient 
and other markets. 





GLASGOW IMPORTERS ON VACATION 

Lonpon, Ene., Feb. 24.—The London 
office of The Northwestern Miller re- 
ceived a visit on Feb. 26 from Eric C. W. 
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Arend, of M. Kosmack & Co., importers, 
Glasgow and Belfast, who was en route 
to Monte Carlo to spend a few weeks. 
One of his companions on this pleasure 
trip was his father-in-law, William Far- 
quhar, formerly of Farquhar Bros., flour 
merchants, Glasgow. In speaking of the 
flour trade in Glasgow he said that busi- 
ness was as dead as a doornail, and that 
he was seizing the opportunity to take a 
vacation. 





BAKERY ENGINEERS OPEN 
CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, Inu., March 15.—(Special 
Telegram)—A large and representative 
attendance featured the opening session 
of the third annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engineers 
at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, today. 
Approximately 300 members and allied 
tradesmen registered, and indications are 
that this conference will be the largest 
yet held. Ri 

L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Bakers Association, and H. 
E. Barnard, president of the American 
Institute of Baking, were the only speak- 
ers at the opening session, dwelling main- 
ly on the bakers association and its ac- 
tivities. The report of Victor E. Marx, 
secretary-treasurer, was enthusiastically 
received. He stated that the membership 
had been increased from 292 a year ago 
to 489 now. There were members in 40 
states and 7 foreign countries. 

The discussion today was entirely on 
organization problems, led by Richard 
Wahl, Louisville, which brought out nu- 
merous fine suggestions. 

The convention will continue through 
to March 18, and symposiums will be 
held on materials, equipment, shop prob- 
lems, etc. C. J. Paterson, president, said 
that the purpose of this gathering was a 
discussion of education and training of 
production men, and asked for co-opera- 
tion between various factors in the trade. 

S. O. Werner. 





BREAD PRICE ADVANCED 
lc LB BY TOLEDO BAKERS 


Totevo, Oxn1o.—The price of bread at 
Toledo was advanced by all bakers last 
week Ic lb, effective March 11. The in- 
crease was started by the Tri-State Bak- 
ing Co. on March 8, and the others fol- 
lowed suit. This means that the 1-lb 
loaf is advanced from 7c to 8c, and the 


‘1%-lb loaf from 10c to 114%2c, wholesale. 


The chain stores at Toledo announce 
that they will keep their prices at the 
old levels. 





CHARLES TODD RESIGNS AS 
PIEDMONT MILLERS’ OFFICER 


Charles J. Todd, Richmond, Va., sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Piedmont Millers’ 
Association since its organization, has re- 
signed to go into business with his 
brother-in-law, C. L. Kidd, Bristol, Va. 
Samuel. Poindexter has been elected to 
succeed Mr. Todd, assuming the office 
on April 1. 


Forms Part of the 10,000,000-Bu Storage Equipment of the Commander Milling Consolidation 
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CONSENT DECREE IN 
WARD CASE SOUGHT 


United States Opens Negotiations for Settle- 
ment Similar to That Entered Into by 
National Food Products 


The United States Department of Jus- 
tice, on March 10, began negotiating with 
counsel for the Ward Food Products 
Corporation for a dissolution consent de- 
cree. The move to settle the Ward suit 
out of court followed the recent filing of 
a dissolution consent decree by the Na- 
tional Food Products Corporation. 
Should the Department of Justice be un- 
able to obtain a consent decree in the 
Ward case, court proceedings will be 
begun at Baltimore, Md., the latter part 
of March. 

On Feb. 8 the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice filed in the United Staes 
district court of Maryland, at Baltimore, 
a suit to prevent and restrain the so- 
called bread combine. The defendants 
named were the Ward Food Products 
Corporation, the Ward Baking Corpora- 
tion, the Ward Baking Co., the General 
Baking Corporation, the General Baking 
Co., the Continental Baking Corporation, 
the United Bakeries Corporation, Wil- 
liam B. Ward, Howard B. Ward, Wil- 
liam Deininger, Paul H. Helms, J. W. 
Rumbough, B. E. Peterson, George G. 
Barber, and George B. Smith. 

Specifically, the government asked that 
the corporations listed be enjoined from 
acquiring the whole or part of the stocks 
of each other; also 

That each of the defendants involved 
be enjoined from doing any act in fur- 
therance of the alleged combination 
which the government charges is in proc- 
ess of formation; 

That these companies be enjoined from 
having any directors, officers or agents 
in common with each other; 

That the corporate defendants be per- 
petually enjoined from acquiring, direct- 
ly or otherwise, the securities or physi- 
cal assets of any competing company; 
and 

That the corporations involved be re- 
quired to dispossess themselves of the 
securities and physical properties of 
competing companies heretofore  ac- 
quired by them, to the end that competi- 
tion may be fully restored in the baking 
business. 

The government charged that acquisi- 
tions of competing plants had been made 
in the past by all of the defendant cor- 
porations, were then being made, and un- 
less prevented by the action of the court 
would continue to be made, “with the 
evident purpose on the part of the de- 
fendants of eliminating all competition 
and controlling the wholesale production 
in the United States.” 





OHIO MILLERS WILL HOLD 
GATHERING ON APRIL 15-16 


By vote of the executive committee the 
annual meeting of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association will be held on April 15-16, 
according to Frank H. Tanner, secretary, 
Columbus. G. A. Graham, president, J. 
A. Lantz and Mr. Tanner will arrange 
the program. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Flour demand last week was very 
spotted. A few mills apparently did 


most of the business. The latter sold as 
much flour as they made, because of the 
fact that some of their larger customers 
took 10,000 to 15,000 bbls. With the ma- 
jority, however, bookings were well be- 
low the level of the preceding week, so 
that the total business of spring wheat 
mills for the week ending March 13 did 
not exceed 40 per cent of capacity. 

The recent advance should have a fa- 
vorable effect upon shipping directions. 
Most companies have a lot of flour on 
their books that ought to have been or- 
dered out 30 to 60 days ago. Indica- 
tions are that many in the trade over- 
bought last fall and, consequently, have 
been slow about furnishing directions. 
Millers say that, while they may be able 
to collect carrying charges on this over- 
due flour, these penalties will not begin 
to cover the decline in millfeeds. 

The present price situation is very un- 
satisfactory. Bids received, in most in- 
stances, are ridiculously low, but appar- 
ently buyers are able to pick up enough 
flour to cover their needs at these low 
levels. According to reports received 
from the principal eastern markets, some 
mills are accepting business at prices that 
others say do not cover cost. Under the 
circumstances, their competitors declare 
that if they are turning out satisfactory 
quality flour, they must be losing money 
on every barrel sold. 

What little new business is passing is 
all for reasonably quick shipment. The 
trade does not display any tendency to 
load up for future delivery. 

Clears are still inactive and compara- 
tively weak. Some business, however, 
has recently been done for export in sec- 
ond clear, enough so that some of the 
larger companies are sold ahead on this 
grade for March-April shipment. An 
occasional small lot of export patent is 
also being worked to the United King- 
dom. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

Short patent, 98-lb March 16 Year ago 

ESOP POT TTT $9.35 @9.55 $8.45 @8.86 
Standard patent . 9.10@9.25 8.20@8.45 
Second patent ...... - 8.75@8.90 7.70@8.20 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.30@7.85 7.65@7.90 
*First clear, jute..... 6.60@6.90 7.60@7.85 
*Second clear, jute... 4.00@4.50 5.50@6.00 

*140-lb jutes. 

DURUM 


Demand for semolinas is very spotted. 
Price fluctuations are keeping buyers 
guessing, and tend to restrict business. 
Sales last week were again below the av- 
erage, being limited to single car lots to 
manufacturers whose stocks were about 
exhausted. Little interest is shown in fu- 
ture bookings. No. 2.semolina is quoted 
at 4'%%c lb, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and 
No. 3 semolina and durum fancy patent 
at 4c. 

In the week ending March 13, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 64,- 
864 bbls durum products, compared with 
67,161 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


There is no feature to the rye flour 
market. Buyers generally are getting 
along with what stocks they have on 
hand, or are supplying their meager 
needs from mill warehouse stocks at cen- 
tral distributing points. Car lot busi- 
ness, for the time being, is at a low ebb. 
Prices have advanced 80@40c bbl, but 
the strength seems to have driven buyers 
again to cover. Pure white is quoted at 
$5.35@5.55 bbl, in 98-lb cottons, pure 
medium $4.70@4.90, and pure dark $3.80 
@4, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,635 bbls flour, compared with 
10,545 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 
Of the 30 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 17% were in operation March 16: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.'s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.'s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
A mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea's mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.'s B, C 
E, F, G and rye mills. 


Co.'s 


(one half), 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 7-13 ..... 529,200 236,516 45 
Previous week .. 529,200 270,344 61 
WORF ABO ccsccss 548,700 181,237 33 
Two years ago... 579,600 230,672 40 
Three years ago. 561,100 346,795 61 
Four years ago.. 646,000 252,345 46 
Five years ago... 646,000 276,965 51 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,200 bbls last week, 2,724 
in the previous week, 6,285 a year ago, 
and 1,428 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dako- 
ta, South Dakota, Montana (figures for 
1926 only), and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 7-13 ..... 311,850 156,130 50 
Previous week .. 408,390 216,763 53 
Year ago ....... 433,890 210,084 48 
Two years ago... 426,690 233.530 55 
Three years ago. 426,690 222,182 62 
Four years ago.. 421,890 199,180 47 
Five years ago... 414,690 176,120 2 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 








Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Feb. 13 64 70,815 211,426 232,234 1,280 3,273 
Feb. 20 62 69,965 209,496 204,551 663 13,156 
Feb. 27 62 69,915 211,204 179,925 1,165 3,389 
Mch. 6 60 68,065 216,763 171,500 918 5,489 
Mch. 13 48 61,975 156,130 150,826 4,284 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and Du- 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1926 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept. 1, 1925, to March 13, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


r——Output—, ---—Exports— 

1926-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 

Minneapolis ... 7,506 6,220 50 184 

St. Pawl ....0. 320 247 eee eve 

Duluth-Superior 623 603 eee ete 

Outside oa9¢. See 6,786 62 191 
WHEAT 


Cash wheat premiums dropped 1@3c 
bu in the last two days. All last week, 
however, milling demand was good, so 
much so that some grades sold at the 
close of the week at 1@2c bu higher than 
on March 9. Today, March 16, mill buy- 
ers showed no interest, and, at the close, 
premiums were well under last week’s 
levels. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
2@7c bu over the May option; 1142 per 
cent protein wheat, 4@8c over; 12 per 
cent, 9@12c over; 12% per cent, 11@15c 
over; 13 per cent, 18@17c over; 14 per 
cent, 15@19¢ over; 15 per cent, 17@2Ic 
over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
13 was $1.28144.@1.48%c, and of No. 1 du- 
rum $1.284%4@1.89%. No.1 amber closed 
March 16 at $1.31%,@1.44%, and No. 1 
durum at $1.267%.@1.35%,. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending March 
18 was $1.557%,@1.78%, and of No. 1 
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northern $1.54%,@1.6742. No. 1 dark 
closed March 16 at $1.59%@1.78%, and 
No. 1 northern $1.59% @1.62%. 

Based on the close, March 16, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.42 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.39; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.47, No. 1 northern $1.44; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.43, No. 1 northern $1.40; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.36, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.28. 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to March 13, 
1926, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 





Minneapolis .. 75,542 77,415 72,757 96,153 
Duluth ...... 55,424 90,613 25,909 46,862 
Totals ..... 130,966 168,028 98,666 142,015 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on March 13, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1926 1925 1924 1923 

No. 1 dark ..... 2,565 3,896 4,224 3,830 
No. 1 northern.. 424 3,365 1,154 1,248 
No. 2 northern... 308 1,016 1,574 1,415 
GRROGS scdccess 4,360 5,140 8,022 9,091 
WO. dc avexe 7,657 13,417 14,974 15,584 


COARSE GRAINS 


Range of coarse grains at Minneapolis 
for the week ending March 13, and the 
closing prices on March 15, respectively: 
No. 3 yellow corn 6912@7442c, 71@78¢; 
No. 3 white oats, 357%,@37%2c, 36%@ 
8714; No. 2 rye, 8014 @87c, 8242@85 2c; 
barley, 52@64c, 54@65c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted): 


Mch. 13 Mch. 6 


Mch.14 Mch.15 Mch.17 
1925 1924 1923 





Corn ... 570 582 1,246 1,629 457 
Oats ..19,769 19,902 22,012 6,028 10,117 
Barley .3,718 3,835 2,120 514 948 
Rye ....3,531 3,527 1,162 7,925 98,019 ~ 
Flaxseed 755 866 348 246 12 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of March 7-13, 1926, with comparisons: 

7-Receipts— -Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1926 

Wheat, bus.1,302,480 1,624,820 972,900 631,570 


Flour, bbls.. 4,116 11,152 232,946 180,135 
Millstuff, 

SE Sweee 628 596 15,914 11,353 
Corn, bus... 183,400 611,010 115,830 407,270 


Oats, bus... 391,500 770,500 515,000 790,740 
Barley, bus. 232,000 427,440 271,890 337,340 
Rye, bus.... 112,590 73,080 35,100 17,160 
Flaxs’d, bus 655,760 191,880 25,280 30,500 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib scks.$.....@20.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.40@ 2.45 


Corn meal, yellowt ........... 2.35@ 2.40 
Rye flour, white® ........ecce00- 5.35@ 5.55 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 3.80@ 4.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ...... 7.85@ 7.95 
Graham, standard, bblt ....... 7.65@ 7.76 
OO  —= ere era @ 2.45 
Linseed ofl meal® ............. @ 47.50 

*In sacks. ftPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS MEET 


The Northwest Cereal Chemists’ Club 
held a successful luncheon meeting in 
Minneapolis on March 12. Twenty-seven 
collaborators had previously turned in 
their protein and moisture results on two 
samples prepared by a committee. These 
results were distributed to the members 
attending the meeting; all showed the 
results of close checking. 

The greater portion of the meeting was 
given over to H. Runkel, chief of the 
federal food and drugs inspection lab- 
oratory in Minneapolis. Mr. Runkel, in 
his capacity as associate referee of 
the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, has worked out a method of 
sampling flour which has been accepted 
by the association as a tentative method. 
He gave the club a demonstration of this 
method, which proved very interesting. 


NORTHWESTERN FARM STOCKS 


Stocks of wheat on farms in Minne- 
sota on March 1 were 6,118,000 bus, 
against 8,330,000 a year ago; corn 53,- 
330,000, against 29,717,000; oats 82,897,- 
000, against 75,638,000; barley 10,089,000, 
against 7,688,000; rye 1,015,000, against 
1,830,000. The combined stocks of all 
grains were 153,444,000 bus, against 123,- 
203,000 in 1925. The amount of wheat 
on North Dakota farms totaled 16,857,- 
000 bus, compared with 21,852,000 a year 
ago; corn, 4,219,000; oats, 25,430,000; rye, 
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1,414,000; barley, 11,591,000. South Da- 
kota reserves: wheat, 5,180,000 bus; corn, 
20,017,000; oats, 39,077,000; barley, 6,- 
610,000; rye, 210,000. 
THE RY-KRISP CO. EXPANDING 

The Ry-Krisp Co., Minneapolis, manu- 
facturer of Swedish health bread, has 
increased its capital stock to $500,000, 
$100,000 to be issued as of April 1 next, 
The additional amount has already been 
subscribed for. The object of the addi- 
tional capital is to take care of an ex- 
pansion program already outlined. W24!- 
ter E. Johnson, former sales manager for 
the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., is presi- 
dent of the company. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL SHIPMENTS 


The Minnesota-Atlantic Transit Co., 
Duluth, will restore its lake-and-riil 
rates for the 1926 navigation season on 
March 19. On that date, shippers may 
forward freight to its docks at Duluth 
to await transshipment on the first bout, 
now scheduled to sail between April 15 
and 20. 

Flour and dairy products make up tiie 
bulk of the eastbound movement of 
package freight. The fairly stable co n- 
dition of agriculture in the Northwest 
should be a great help to lake-and-r :i! 
transit companies this season. 


NOTES 

Buffalo mills advanced feed prices +1 
ton, March 16, 

J. Roy Chapman has been appoint -d 
milling superintendent for the St. Piul 
Milling Co. 

V. M. Kolly, of the Crooks Termi) al 
Warehouses, Chicago, was in Minne: p- 
olis March 16. 

The regular bimonthly meeting of 
Minnesota Millers’ Club was held in M 
neapolis on March 16. 


G. Cullen Thomas, chief chemist { 
the Washburn Crosby Co., Minneapo 
has gone to Florida for a few wee 
vacation. 

Peter Kirbach, of Chicago, mid-w«st 
distributor for the Doughnut Machine 
Corporation, was in Minneapolis ad 
Duluth last week. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on March 16 as follows: 
sight, $4.851; three-day, $4.85 ; 60-day, 
$4.81. Three-day guilders were quotcd 
at 89.88. 

Leslie R. Olson, chemist for the !n- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
attending the meeting of the bakery en- 
gineers at the American Institute in Chi- 
cago this week. 

Harvie Barnard, son of Dr. H. &. 
Barnard, of the American Institute, C)\i- 
cago, is now connected with the labora- 
tory department of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis. 

Walter Geist, head of the Texrope 
drive department of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, was in Minneaj 0- 
lis this week acquainting the local rep: c- 
sentatives with the advantages of tiie 
Texrope drive. 

Henry Hennig, who came to Minne- 
apolis in 1879 as an operative in tiie 
new process milling then being intro- 
duced, died last week at his home here. 
He was 75 years old, and is survived )y 
his widow and four children. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills reported flour business last we 
slow and light in volume. Sales wer 
mostly for small lots, and of a hand-to- 
mouth character. Only those who seem. d 
pressed for supplies picked up enou:h 
courage to build up stocks. In sore 
cases prices were close, still neither par 
would concede a point and negotiatio is 
failed to result in business. ills are 
having some difficulty getting shippi'g 


x 
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instructions. Mill asking prices on p#!- 
ent advanced 35c bbl. 
Quotations, March 13, at Dului!- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98 |b 
cottons: 
1926 1925 _ 
Pipes SAIS .. occivces $8.95 @9.20 $8.60@8 »5 
Second patent ....... 8.60@8.95 8.35@8.i0 
First clear, jute ...... 7.00@7.25 8.00@8.°5 
Second clear, jute.... 6.00@6.25 7.00@7.°5 
The break in the durum market «'- 
tracted buyers into anticipating future 
needs in a small way. Still, the market 
continues as inactive as in the past. 
Outside interest in rye flour picked 1p 
last week. The mill was able to mect 
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terins of some inquiries, and transacted 
a little car lot business, the first for 
some time. Besides this, home buyers 
took small lots. Quotations, March 13, 
f.o.)., mill, in 98-lb cottons: pure white, 
$5.55 bbl; No, 2 straight, $4.90; No. 3 
dark, $4; No. 5 blend, $5.90; No. 8 rye, 
$4.10. 

” | heat.—With limited demand and an 
increasing tendency to hold cars at di- 
ver-ion points for competitive bids and 
salc in the highest market, local cash 
operations are slowing up. Outside mar- 
kets furnish a better and quicker outlet 
for spring wheat. In many cases sales 
are ade there and the stuff sent through 
her. going into store for later shipment 
eas' The cash basis is improved. Mill- 
ing \ualities of durum find a ready mar- 
ket vere, if holders are not too strong 
on . vices. Mills readily pay top quota- 
tio. for choice or high protein. The 
position is improved, through both 
incr ase in cash bids and advance in the 
futi os. No, 1 dark closed, March 13, 
at 62@1.80 bu; No. 2 dark, $1.59@ 
171: No. 3 dark, $1.54@1.58; No. 1 
nor! crn spring, $1.61@1.68. 

C. \gestion in storage space by houses 
spe: ilizing in barley resulted in a prac- 
tical! withdrawal of buyers from the mar- 
ket »otil shipments can be made. Price 
rance remains unchanged at 46@64e bu. 

© .s are quiet. The country is ship- 
ping -o lightly, and local arrivals are so 
sma, that interest is insignificant. Re- 
ceiv g of eastern inquiry for opening 
lake shipments at offers under the mar- 
ket, ‘catured the market. Closing prices, 
Ma 13, were slightly higher, compared 
with March 6, No. 3 white, spot, being 
quol-d BYegec under Chicago May. 

Duiuth-Superior flour output, as re- 
i to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 
bbls activity 
4 


pri 


por 


TS BBO cevcocsccess 17,880 48 
D:'y closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 
——Amber durum—— -—Durum— 
M No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
6 6% @152% 185% @152% 142% 140% 
8 1% @150% 183% @150% 140% 138% 
) 1% @150% 133% @150% 140% 138% 
10 5M @152% 134% @152% 141% 139% 
11 8% @157% 137% @157% 143% 142% 
12 1% @159% 139% @159% 146% 144% 
13 11% @160% 140% @160% 147% 145% 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
end March 13, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
—Receipts—— --—Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 





Spr 78 254 85 18 181 92 
Du 152 180 223 138 104 210 
Wir 3 4 at Cee 
Bor 8 9 a z 
1 _ 241 447 310 151 285 302 
Co i wise... ‘6 
O 65 ° 89 oe 
Bonded...“ acipas adic Aah eet, ante 
Ry . © 2 aa Se US Cs. 
a 5a 1 Oa ee 
Ba cae 5 are 
3 3 Te abe ae | 
FI 30 21 40 2 38 8 78 
NOTES 
Shipments of grain from Duluth-Su- 
perior last week comprised mostly durum 
wl and rye, withdrawals of flaxseed 


having dropped off. 

During the week ending March 13, 
sto of grain at Duluth-Superior in- 
creiscd 71,000 bus. Receipts ran very 
lig Rye and flaxseed showed de- 
cre , the other grains gaining. 

\ measurement of the ice in the lake 
jus! outside of the Duluth harbor en- 


tri shows a depth of 20 in, much 
th r than the average for former 
yea This is not because the winter 
has heen colder, but the ice has not been 


broken up by winds. ae 
F. G. Cartson. 





GREAT FALLS 
Pi es of patent flour and millfeed, 
whic!) had been declining recently, re- 
maine) unchanged last week. Quota- 
tions, on March 18: patent flour, $9 bbl; 


bran, ~25 ton; standard middlings, $27. 
NOTES 
Tho price of Montana wheat compares 
favor ly with other western states, de- 
spite le longer haul and resultant high 


freiy'\ rate to terminal markets, accord- 
ing ‘ tabulations recently made by the 
Montina extension service. 

Winier wheat in central Montana has 
come ‘hrough the season without winter 
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killing, so far as H. R. Wahoske, division 
freight and passenger agent of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
has been able to learn in a survey which 
he is compiling for his company on the 
agricultural conditions in Montana. 


The quality of Montana’s grain is re- 
flected in a five-year survey compiled by 
the extension departinent of the Mon- 
tana State College. It shows that, since 
1920, 73.1 per cent of the wheat pro- 
duced in this state has graded No. 1, 
as against North Dakota’s 37.3 per cent 
and Kansas’ 26 per cent. Montana also 
heads the list in protein content, 


At a recent meeting in Lewistown the 
directors of the Montana Wheatgrowers’ 
Association voted to dissolve that organi- 
zation permanently and go out of busi- 
ness. The association was formed in 
1921, and in 1922 handled one seventh of 
all the wheat grown in Montana. Diffi- 
culties arose, and operations were sus- 
pended for one year, although the busi- 
ness then on hand was extensive and im- 
portant. The assets will be converted 
into cash, and a final distribution made 
to the stockholders. The original diffi- 
culty appears to have arisen from inter- 
nal disagreements. 





THINKS THAT HE HAS 
DISCOVERED VITAMINS 


An unusual story is told by William 
Kirkup, Jr., Toowoomba, Australia, in 
a letter published in a recent issue of 
the Australasian Baker. He states that, 
together with a partner, he has carried 
out experiments on some 100 articles, 
varying from bread to soil and rainwater, 
and has succeeded in isolating what he 
terms “mysterious glittering particles.” 
He believes that these particles are vita- 
mins. 

In explanation of his experiments he 
states that he took a test tube and coated 
it with the food to be tested, and found 
that as heat was applied the “essential 
to life” elements appeared on the surface 
of the glass and became covered with a 
protective film which was indestructible 
by any fire test. He thought out a secret 
process by which he collected these ele- 
ments, and then invented a method where- 
by the “glittering particles” might be 
isolated from substances which had for- 
merly supported life, but which, on being 
fed to mice after the isolation process, 
caused them to die. 

Mr. Kirkup states that he has submit- 
ted his discovery to the Australian gov- 
ernment, but the latter will have nothing 
to do with it. He also states that he has 
been unable to obtain analysis of the par- 
ticles, either in Australia or in the Unit- 
ed States. He explains that this sub- 
stance is visible only by light reflection; 
it is as hard as platinum; it is universal 
and exists in everything, and in conclu- 
sion he asks in perplexity “If it is not 
vitamin, what is it?” 





FARM RELIEF PROBLEM IS 
DISCUSSED BY NEBRASKAN 


Omana, Nes.—Regarding the various 
bills introduced in Congress looking to 
the relief of agriculture, J. W. Shorthill, 
of Omaha, secretary of the Nebraska 
Co-operative Grain & Live Stock State 
Association, said recently: 

“I fully appreciate that a surplus of 
any farm product depresses the price of 
the entire quantity of that product. I 
appreciate that there is now a surplus 
of corn which has depressed the price of 
the entire crop, and that the poor condi- 
tion of the corn has added to that de- 
pression. I know that the farmers’ dol- 
lar is not now nearly equal, in its pur- 
chasing power, to that of either industry 
or labor. My sentiments are always in 
sympathy with agriculture. . 

“It seems to me that an advisory 
board to assist with the disposal of farm 
products is unnecessary, not because the 
work it would do would not be valuable, 
but because the Department of Agricul- 
ture is already doing much of that very 
class of work. It seems to me that the 
logical thing to do is to perfect this 
work in the department, rather than to 
create an additional board. 

“In regard to attempts to dispose of a 
surplus, it seems to me to be economical- 
ly unsound to dump a surplus of any 
kind, and especially one of foods, onto 





world markets. To do so will secure the 
lowest possible price for it, and enable 
our competitors in the world’s markets 
with other goods to buy at least a portion 
of their food at bedrock prices and 
thereby reduce their cost of producing 
the very goeds with which we must com- 
pete for foreign markets.” 





ARKADELPHIA MILLING CO. 
LEASES GRAIN ELEVATOR 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxita.—The Missouri 
Pacific Railway Co. has leased its grain 
elevator at Little Rock, Ark., to the 
Arkadelphia (Ark.) Milling Co. A feed 
manufacturing plant will be operated in 
connection with it. The capacity of the 
elevator is 150,000 bus. W. N. Adams, 
secretary of the milling company, is 
quoted as saying that the company con- 
templates erecting a flour mill at Little 
Rock, and concentrating there upon its 
flour and feed business. 


NEW PUBLIC ELEVATOR 
PLANNED AT INDIANAPOLIS 


Totepo, On1o.—The Indianapolis press 
has carried the announcement that the 
Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati, has en- 
tered into a contract with the Indiana 
Wheat Growers’ Association (the pool) 
to build an elevator at Indianapolis of 
1,200,000 bus storage capacity. Work on 
the elevator is in progress, and it is ex- 
pected to be ready for business when the 
next wheat crop moves. Conditions un- 
der which the plant is being built and 
will be operated are said to be quite fa- 
vorable to the builders. It provides for 
storage at 1%c bu per month, or Tec 
for the guaranteed period of six months 
each year, yielding a gross income of 
$92,000, with an additional amount at 
Same rate per month if operated more 
than six months each year. The cost of 
the plant is estimated at 30c bu of ca- 
pacity, or $360,000. The grain trade of 
Indianapolis will be benefited, as storage 
capacity is needed. 


BEMIS BRANCH MANAGERS 
HOLD MEETING AT CHICAGO 


Cuicaco, I11.—A_ three-day confer- 
ence of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s branch 
managers was held in Chicago, March 
10-12. Among those present were: H. H. 
Allen, A. C. Skiff, New York; Daniel 
Belcher, Minneapolis; W. J. Monaghan, 
Omaha; C. F. Scott, Kansas City; A. C. 
Carpenter, J. S. Bemis, W. G. Young, 
St. Louis; E. R. Bailey, Memphis, 
Tenn; C. Walker, New Orleans; R. 
Buckner, Houston, Texas; J. T. Black- 
aller, San Francisco; R. D. McAusland, 
Seattle; Walter A. Lawson, Winnipeg, 
Man; J. B. Young, F. Young, Bemis, 
Tenn; F. W. Copley, Buffalo; G. M. 
Roberts, F. M. Ewer, Boston; B. Holme, 
Ware Shoals, S. C; W. H. Mensendick, 
Wichita, Kansas; E. B. Roberts, Peoria, 
Ill; W. H. Simmons, C. A. Young, In- 
dianapolis, Ind; P. E. Morrill, East St. 
Louis, Ill; W. A. Tanner, H. W. Clem- 
ents, Chicago. 





VISITS CUBAN TRADE 


Havana, Cusa, March 6.—Charles F. 
Rust, of the Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn., is making his periodical 
visit to the trade on the island. 


Mavrice D. Kenron. 





ARMOUR GRAIN CO. WILL 
OPERATE NEW ELEVATOR 


Mitwavkee, W1s.—Announcement has 
been made that the new Milwaukee road 
elevator E, to be rebuilt at once, will be 
operated by the Armour Grain Co., Chi- 
cago, which for some time has been op- 
erating the 18 concrete tanks, with 800,- 
000 bus capacity, that were undamaged 
by the fire in June, 1924, when the work- 
house and elevator were destroyed. The 
new house, with the tanks, will have a 
capacity of 1,500,000 bus. The site is 
being cleared, and contracts will be let 
for the construction work about March 
25. <A. R. Templeton, president of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, rep- 
resents the Armour Grain Co. in this 
market, and also is general manager of 
the Mapl-Flake Mills, Inc., an Armour 
oat mill here. 
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REQUISITES OF RESALE 
ON BUYER DEFAULTING 


The Alabama supreme court announced 
a decision in favor of plaintiff in the case 
of the Cadick Milling Co. vs. the Mizell 
Mercantile Co. (106 So. 139). The opin- 
ion affirmed a judgment for damages for 
breach of a contract to buy a quantity of 
flour. 

Defendant rejected a draft attached to 
an order bill of lading. No other reason 
was assigned for the rejection than that 
defendant could not pay cash. Refusing 
to accept a promise of deferred payment, 
the mill resold the flour for defendant's 
account and sued for resulting loss. 

The supreme ccurt found from the evi- 
dence that “plaintiff had shipped the 
flour in all respects with a contract en- 
tered into between defendant and plain- 
tiffs agent. The sale was complete at the 
point of shipment, although the price was 
not to be paid until the flour reached its 
destination.” And, as nothing remained 
to be done but for defendant to pay the 
price, the court decided that the mill had 
its choice of suing for the purchase price 
or for damages. 

As to the effect of the mill’s omission 
to give notice of intention to resell the 
flour, and concerning the computation of 
the mill’s damages, the opinion adds: 

“The only defect we find in plaintiff's 
case is that, when it undertook to resell 
the flour for account of defendant, it 
failed to give defendant notice of its in- 
tention so to do. Plaintiff had the right 
to sell [resell] the flour. . . . In all other 
respects the resale appears to have been 
fairly conducted; but notice of the inten- 
tion to resell should have been given to 
defendant, to the end that it might have 
opportunity, if it so desired, to suggest 
the mode and time and place of such sale. 
. . » However, plaintiff was allowed to 
show the fact of resale without any ob- 
jection that no notice had been given, nor 
was the trial court’s attention otherwise 
called to the omission, and the court is 
of the opinion that it is now too late to 
raise the objection for the first time. 

“Appellee [the mill] claimed damages 
in an amount equal to the difference be- 
tween the contract price and the sum 
realized on resale. But that was not an 
exact measure of the damage shown. On 
the one hand, some of the flour was wetted 
by reason of a leak in the roof of the 
building where it was stored by appellee 
pending resale; on the other hand, ap- 
pellee was entitled to charge on its ac- 
count against the buyer all reasonable 
expenses incurred in making the resale. 
‘ The charge for storing pending 
reasonable bona fide efforts to resell was 
reasonable.” A. L. H. Srreer. 


ANNUAL STATEMENT MADE 
BY WESTERN ASSURANCE CO. 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meeting of 
the Western Assurance Co., Toronto, was 
held on March 11 at the head office. The 
annual statement for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1925, showed handsome gains in 
all branches. The assets increased from 
$6,104,095 to $6,916,249, the premium in- 
come from $4,224,670 to $5,015,719, the 
interest earnings from $206,806 to $218,- 
105, and surplus to policyholders from 
$1,804,394 to $2,076,948, an increase dur- 
ing the year of $272,553. 





Exports by Customs Districts 

Exports of wheat (bus) and wheat flour 
(bbis) from the United States by customs 
districts in December, 1925, and January, 
1926, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce (000’s omitted): 








December January 

Wheat Flour Wheat Flour 

it Pee 1,313 514 405 336 
Philadelphia ..... 457 14 455 7 
Maryland ........ 72 41 166 17 
WED ceccrvcsce oo 15 eee 7 
eee eee 1 ° 1 
lt eee vee 4 ae 5 
New Orleans ..... 30 109 21 92 
PD. a 94408-0080 Tr oon 5 eve 
Galveston ........ es 20 oes 20 
San Antonio ..... 98 5 125 4 
eee. oead Wbc-85 ose 1 eee 1 
BPO vacciccccs 9 eee een 1 
Los Angeles ..... 5 1 1 1 
San Francisco ... 13 82 ees 13 
GEO) oss gb cedex 836 68 683 53 
Washington ...... 241 182 550 115 
Montana, Idaho... ose wee cen 1 
Duluth-Superior,.. 621 ese eee Soe 
Porto Riee ...'.... see 2 eve 2 
BOOED ccsccctve 3,695 1,009 2,411 676 





Manitoba leads the Canadian provinces 
in the production of barley and rye. 







































































SOUTHWESTERN WHEAT PROSPECTS 


As bright and friendly as a salary 
check just as a payment is falling due on 
the furniture, the 1926 wheat harvest in 
the Southwest approaches. From the 
present outlook it may easily fall into 
the record class. Conditions have seldom 
been more ideal, or the acreage larger. 

Winter killing, which took heavy toll 
from the previous crop, is a minor fac- 
tor this year. The four states of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska and Colorado have 
sown 20,691,000 acres of wheat. In view 
of the mild winter now closing, it is im- 
probable that the abandonment will be 
important. If 20,000,000 acres are har- 
vested, with no developments to impair 
yields seriously, a crop of 275,000,000 bus 
or more is indicated. This would com- 
pare with 150,000,000 last year and 290,- 
000,000 in 1924. The average acre yield 
for the four states in 1924 was 14 bus, 
while last year it dropped to 10.4. 

Although millers of the Southwest 
welcome this prospect of increased sup- 
plies, many of them also recognize an 
element of danger. In 1923, with a crop 
of similar proportions, millers cast aside 
many safeguards and restrictions in their 
eagerness to take advantage of it, and 
losses were, consequently, rather nu- 
merous. There are now rumblings and 
tremors that suggest a possibility of the 
sales policies that prevailed that year 
again being invoked. As these become 
more distinct, the millers who wish to be 
“good” find themselves in an attitude 
comparable to that of a man trying to 
hold a yearling mule by taking a firm 
grasp on the latter’s instep. There is 
practically no comfort to be derived 
from either situation. 


KANSAS CITY 

The upturn in wheat prices brought an 
end to the short period of improvement 
in flour sales last week. Average book- 
ings in the Southwest were probably the 
smallest of any like period since early 
February. Current buying is apparent- 
ly forced by necessity. The discounts of 
the later options under May and the 
prospects for a new wheat crop of near 
record proportions are the principal in- 
fluences causing lack of confidence 
among buyers. 

Wheat is about 10c bu higher than a 
week ago. Flour prices do not reflect 
this full advance, inasmuch as millfeed 
regained part of its losses. Millers gen- 
erally raised quotations 25@30c bbl. 

Baking Trade.—Inquiries from bakers 
continue fairly active, but their price 
ideas are not in line with those of mill- 
ers. There is a scattering of small book- 
ings to meet near-by requirements. The 
total of these is well below 50 per cent of 
the capacity of mills, even with the buy- 
ing by other classes. Only one of the 
larger bakery buyers has been in the 
market recently, when an eastern organi- 
zation was credited with purchasing 
about 60,000 bbls in the Southwest. 

Jobbing T'rade—The situation with 
distributors is much the same as with 
bakers. Enough flour was bought on the 
recent decline to supply the greater part 
of the pressing needs, and existing busi- 
ness is composed mostly of small, forced 
purchases. Mixed car trade, however, is 
well sustained. 

Production—Output of southwestern 
mills is better than a week ago. Opera- 
tions are uncertain, nevertheless, and 
few companies have any accumulation of 
specifications. Most of them are depend- 
ent to a large extent on current sales, 
practically all of which are for quick or 
prompt delivery. Both in Kansas City 
and the interior Southwest, the rate of 
production is below the average for early 
March. 

Export.— West Indian and Central 
American markets are consistently tak- 
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ing small lots of hard winters, mostly 


first clears. This business underwent 
some contraction late last week, as the 
situation in both first and second clears 
is so much improved that millers would 
not make the sacrificial quotations they 
had earlier. A moderate number of 
European buyers made inquiries, but no 
business of importance was done. 
Second Clear and Low Grade.—While 
no particular strength exists for these 
grades, much of the acute pressure has 
been relieved by better domestic buying. 
In a number of instances, mills report 
that rather heavy accumulations of a few 
weeks ago had moved into consuming 


channels. Occasional distress stocks still 
exist, however. 
Prices.—Quotations, March 138, hard 


winter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or 
jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: short pat- 
ent, $8.70@9.20 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.10@ 
8.80; straight, $7.85@8.30; first clear, 
$6.50@6.90; second clear, $5.80@6.15; 
low grade, $5.10@5.60. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 69 
representative southwestern mills, exclu- 
sive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, St. 
Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity of prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. 
All statistics are compiled from direct 
mill reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


69 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
March 7-13 ..... 360,960 185,661 61 
Previous week .. 360,960 182,043 50 
mee: GOD céscocs 367,710 181,635 49 
Two years ago... 323,310 211,107 65 
Five-year average (same week) .... 55 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 58 
KANSAS CITY 
March 7-13 ..... 151,500. 102,129 67 
Previous week .. 151,500 93,630 61 
BOOP AHO veavocs 148,500 92,628 61 
Two years ago... 150,900 96,200 63 
Five-year average (same week).... 69 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 70 
WICHITA 
March 7-13 ..... 62,400 29,482 47 
Previous week .. 62,400 29,987 48 
See BOO .cccece 65,700 33,484 51 
Two years ago... 64,620 34,401 63 
ST. JOSEPH 
March 7-13 ..... 47,400 35,790 75 
Previous week .. 47,400 41,210 87 
TOM AMO concer 47,400 29,157 61 
Two years ago... 47,400 25,895 64 
SALINA 
March 7-13 ..... 45,000 21,038 46 
Previous week .. 45,000 27,429 60 
TORP BAO siccces 46,200 28,219 61 
Two years ago... 46,200 18,027 45 
OMAHA 
March 7-13 ..... . 27,300 18,456 67 
Previous week .. 27,300 16,129 59 
TOE OEE + knw ove 27,300 9,980 36 
Two years ago... 24,900 17,238 69 
ATCHISON 
March 7-13 ..... 29,400 23,124 78 
Previous week .. 29,400 23,227 79 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BEOPOR TED oc cvccseccecveseescescsessce 44 
hy be cc. MERE ULL 55 
Bee: BN 6.5 book 6086000800 0050006640088 36 


Of the mills reporting none reported 
domestic business active, 8 fair and 60 
quiet. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 13, with comparisons: 

--Receipts— -Shipments— 

1926 1925 1926 1925 

Flour, bbls... 12,675 18,975 109,100 45,375 

Wheat, bus.. 475,200 781,650 421,200 679,050 


Corn, bus.... 456,250 801,250 122,500 371,250 
Oats, bus.... 66,300 78,200 160,500 183,000 
Rye; bUS....5 bods ee eéeee” aseee 
Barley, bus.. 1,500 * ree 2,600 
Bran, tons... 360 1,000 8,500 65,340 
Hay, tons.... 9,120 9,564 4,872 4,176 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, March 13: hard wheat, No. 
1 $1.67@1.721%, No. 2 $1.65@1.72, No. 8 
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$1.62@1.70, No. 4 $1.59@1.68; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.73@1.74, No. 2 $1.72@1.78, No. 
3 $1.69@1.71, No. 4 $1.65@1.68, 


: NOTES 

James Crooks, Minneapolis, who rep- 
resents the Fumigators’ Chemical Co., 
New York, is visiting millers of the 
Southwest. 

E. W. Lott, southwestern representa- 
tive of the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, has been confined to his 
home in Kansas City the past two weeks 
with illness. 

R. L. Nafziger, Kansas City, vice 
president of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, will sail April 3 from New 
York for a two months’ tour of England, 
France, Belgium, Holland, Germany and 
Italy. 

B. L. Hargis, Kansas City manager of 
Lamson Bros. & Co., grain commission, 
Chicago, has leased new quarters for his 
company on the ground floor of the 
Board of Trade Building, facing Tenth 
Street, and will move into them about 
May 1. 

The following committee has been ap- 
pointed to represent the Kansas City 
Board of Trade in consolidation and 
merging activities of railroads, in which 
the organization is interested: Harry J. 
Smith, chairman; J. S. Hart, B. L. Har- 
gis, W. C. Goffe and R. A. Jeanneret. 


Representatives of a majority of the 
larger mills of the Southwest left Kan- 
sas City, Sunday, for Chicago, where 
they will attend the annual meeting of 
the American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers. C. J. Patterson, vice president 
of the Win Campbell Co., Kansas City, 
is president of the organization. 


A number of millers in the Southwest 
advance the opinion that  millfeed 
reached its low point of the year on the 
recent decline, when sales were made 
slightly below $21 ton for bran. The 
sales records of mills show that, in most 
years, the lowest values for offals occur 
in late February or early March, with a 
gradual rise until July. 


Equipment for the new plant of the 
Harvest Queen Mills, Plainview, Texas, 
will be furnished by the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., through the 
latter organization’s Kansas City office. 
The new mill, which replaces one recent- 
ly burned, will eventually have 700 bbls 
daily capacity. Machinery for only 350 
bbls will be installed at present, however. 


R. I. Roby, district sales manager for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, will leave March 24 for the 
Pacific Coast on a combined business and 
pleasure trip. He will be away about 
four weeks, attending the annual conven- 
tions of the Rocky Mountain Bakers’ As- 
sociation at Denver, Colo., and the Okla- 
homa Association of the Baking Industry 
at Oklahoma City. 


The situation of clears in the South- 
west is much improved over that of a few 
weeks ago. Domestic sources took most 
of the surplus, although a larger volume 
was sold direct to the West Indies and 
other Latin American countries. The 
position is not strong, but accumulations, 
which for a while exerted severe pres- 
sure on the market, are mostly gone. 
The betterment is noticeable in a firm- 
ness in mills’ quotations on both firsts 
and seconds. 

The Southwestern Millers’ League, 
Kansas City, in answering the exceptions 
filed by northwestern interests to the re- 
cent recommendations made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by Exam- 
iner Money, in the central states’ rate 
case, again stressed the testimony of- 
fered in the first hearing concerning 
water competition. Elaborate evidence 
was introduced to prove such competi- 
tion inconsequential where the destina- 
tions were points inland from the lakes. 
The answer was filed March 8, and the 
case is now ready for a decision by the 
Commission. It was heard over two 
years ago. 

At the joint meeting of district or- 
ganizations Nos. 1 and 2 of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, to be held 
April 24 at Topeka, Kansas, the follow- 
ing addresses will be made: “Application 
of Responsibility,’ B. C. Williams, su- 
perintendent of the Red Star Milling 
Co., Wichita; “Crop Conditions,” J. C. 
Mohler, secretary Kansas state board 
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of agriculture, Topeka; “Useful Infor- 
mation,” P. H. Lawson, superintendent 
of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City; “The Silent Partner,” Paul K. 
Fisher, superintendent of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; “Genuine Uniform- 
ity of Quality,—and How to Produce 
It,” C. P. Bauer, superintendent of the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Well- 
ington, Kansas. 


ATCHISON 

Advancing flour prices have checked 
demand. Current bookings amount to 
about 50 per cent of capacity, all for 
immediate shipment. Quotations, March 
12, basis cotton 98’s, Atchison: hard 
wheat short patent $8.80@9 bbl, straight 
$8.50@8.70, first clear $6.50@6.75; soft 
wheat short patent $8.90@9.10, straight 
$8.60@8.80, first clear $7.50@8. 

* ” 

David Lukens, of the Lukens Milling 

Co., is ill with influenza. 


SALINA 


Flour buying continues on practically 
the same level as a week ago, though 
some mills report a slight increase. Buy- 
ers are limiting orders to immediate 
needs in most cases. Shipping instruc- 
tions continue fair. Practically no ex- 
port inquiries are received and no sales 
are being worked, buyers claiming prices 
are too high. Quotations, March 11, cot- 
ton 98’s, basis Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.80@9.20 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.50@8.70; 
straight grade, $8.40@8.50. 


NOTES 

A. J. Wieshan and J. E. Kuhnmench, 
of the St. Louis Flour Co., visited ‘he 
Western Star Mill Co. recently. 

C. Rodriguez has arrived and taken 
up his duties as head of the export de- 
partment of the Shellabarger Mill & 
Elevator Co. 


HUTCHINSON 

A bullish government crop report 
where it was expected to be bearish drove 
flour buyers to cover, and last week was 
one of the dullest of the year. Advanc- 
ing prices caused the trade to lose all 
interest. Bookings are extremely light. 
Inquiry is lacking from both foreign and 
domestic buyers. Directions are coming 
in rather satisfactorily. Quotations, basis 
cotton 98’s, Kansas City: short patent, 
$8.70@9.15 bbl; straight, $8.30@8.75; 
first clear, $7.15@7.20. 


NOTES 


Paul Ross, manager of the Whitewater 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is visiting 
Buffalo, Chicago and Detroit. 

Nelson W. Krehbiel, sales manager for 
the Moundridge (Kansas) Milling (o., 
recently made a business trip to Texas. 

A. L. Jacobson, general manager of 
the Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kan- 
sas, recently underwent a minor opera- 
tion. 

J. E. Sullivan, sales manager for the 
Attica (Kansas) Mills, spent last week 
end here with Mrs. Sullivan, who is in a 
local hospital. 

A. L. Ayres, formerly in the grain 
business here and more recently a bond 
salesman, has been engaged by the Con- 
solidated Flour Mills Co. as salesman 
for the Huntington, W. Va., territory. 

L. H. Pettit, head of the Pettit Grain 
Co., has been elected to the vacancy in 
the Board of Trade directorate caused 
by the departure of Phil Clarke, resigned 
manager of the Security Elevator (o., 
who is on an extended motor trip to 
Florida, 


NEBRASKA 


Only moderate activity featured ‘he 
flour trade last week. Sales were }0s- 
sibly slightly improved, but the incre se 
among mills was not uniform. ‘Ihe 
movement of wheat to this market con- 
tinued extremely light. 


NOTES 
The Rock Island elevator, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, leased and operated by the 
Trans-Mississippi Grain Co., Omaha, will 
be equipped with a drier and puri‘ier 
with a capacity of about double that of 
the old plant. 
According to the report of the state 
and federal division of agricultural sta- 
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tistics, stocks of all Nebraska grain 
crops except corn and oats were lower 
on March 1 than they were a year ago. 
The wheat stocks total was 5,806,000 bus. 

The Nebraska Wheat Improvement 
Association, under the management of 
Frank P. Manchester, secretary of the 
Omaha Grain Exchange, has nearly com- 
pleted plans for an extensive and inten- 
sive campaign for better milling wheat 
and a larger production per acre in the 
state. 

Leicn Les. 


WICHITA 

|.ocal mills report business generally 
slow. Shipping directions are slow, al- 
though one mill reports them holding up 
fairly well, allowing a run of from 65 to 
75 per cent of capacity. Mills also re- 
port a little better demand than a week 
ago. and sales of about 45 per cent. A 
few bookings to Holland and the islands 
were reported last week, but the advance 
in ‘he cash wheat market put local prices 
out of line for export. Quotations, basis 
98-|!) cottons, Kansas City, ranged, dur- 
ing week ending March 12: short patent, 
$9.10@9.30 bbl; straight, $8.60@8.80; 
clears, $7.60@7.80. 

NOTES 

i. P. Aitken, manager of the branches 
of the Red Star Milling Co., has returned 
fron. a visit to Amarillo, Texas. 

(. C. Blodgett, eastern assistant sales 
manager for the Red Star Milling Co., 
has returned from a three weeks’ trip to 
norihern and eastern territory. 

(©. C. Mathews, auditor of the branches 
of tie Red Star Milling Co., attended a 
disivict convention of the Credit Men’s 
Association at Tulsa, Okla., last week. 


OKLAHOMA 

Millers report few new flour commit- 
ments, and slow receipts of shipping in- 
structions under old bookings. Markets 
are not in accord with desires of jobbers 
and wholesalers, and the country trade 
appears to be influenced by the attitude 
of the larger buyers. Country buying, 
while general, is in small volume. Bak- 
ers are liberal purchasers, giving less 
concern to quotations than other classes. 
Latin American countries present a 
steady demand, but most orders are for 
small lots. On March 18, soft wheat 
short patent flour sold at $9.50@9.60 
bbl, straight patent $9@9.10, first clears 
$8.60@8.80; hard wheat short patent 
$9.30@9.40, straight patent $8.80@8.90, 
first clears $8.30@8.50. 

NOTES 

George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, is in 
New York City on business, 

\ storage house belonging to the 
Shields Mill & Elevator Co., Wellington, 
Texas, was damaged by fire recently. 

Participation by the Pioneer Flour 
Mills, San Antonio, Texas, in a pure food 
show in that city this month, will con- 
stitute a part of the company’s observ- 
ance of its seventy-fifth birthday. 

C. A. Bowman, president of, and L. 
P. Reed, sales manager for, the Mer- 
chants’ Biscuit Co., Denver, Colo., vis- 
ited the company’s district sales office 
at Amarillo, Texas, last week. The com- 
pany is planning to expand its operations 
over the Texas panhandle and south 
plains areas, 

J. C. Whaley, Gainesville, Texas, re- 
cently was re-elected president of the 
Whaley Mill & Elevator Co., the Paris 
(Ic xas) Milling Co., and the Ardmore 
(Osla.) Milling Co. All other officers 
an’ directors were re-elected. While it 
is cenerally believed that the Whaley in- 
ter. ts will carry out their plan of erect- 
ing « flour mill at Lubbock, Texas, no 
action relating to that project was taken 
at the annual meeting. 

Iivaring has been set for March 25 in 
the ‘United States district court of a 
protcst by the state of Oklahoma against 
the collector of internal revenue involv- 


, 


ing income tax lien filed by the col- 
lecto; against properties of the Gresham 
Flovy Mills Corporation and the Sun 


Grain & Export Co. Guthrie. The 
amount claimed is $30,000. The state 
Seeks to set aside this lien in its removal 
of obstructions to delivery of the prop- 
erty to the Logan County Mill & Grain 
C 0., which recently contracted to acquire 
it from the state banking department. 
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FOOD FOR THOUGHT 

Millers and other manufacturers of 
grain products in St. Louis and the ad- 
jacent territory might well tender a vote 
of thanks to the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce for the clear-cut expression 
given to this market’s advantages in ad- 
vertising now being carried by the cham- 
ber in various national mediums. In- 
deed, they could profitably incorporate 
some of the thoughts contained therein 
in their own publicity. 

For example, “if everything is right— 
your product, price, production facilities, 
distribution organization—then your suc- 
cess becomes a matter of freight rates 
and short hauls. It is a question of 
geography. 

“Its (St. Louis) central location takes 
the waste motion out of distribution. It 
gives quicker service ‘to everywhere’ via 
26 railroads and the Mississippi River. 
Its factories ship from the center—not 
the rim. 

“St. Louis is closer to the center of 
population and the geographical center 
of the United States than any other large 
industrial city. It is in the midst of the 
nation’s farm production. It is the near- 
est dominant manufacturing point to the 
great raw material sources.” 

Perhaps some of these assertions may 
be a trifle strong, so far as flour milling 
is concerned, but notwithstanding that 
there is much food for local millers’ 
thought in the foregoing. 


ST. LOUIS 


Inquiries for flour were more frequent 
toward the close of last week, and mills 
advanced their quotations somewhat in 
sympathy with the stronger tone in the 
wheat market, but buyers did not seem 
alarmed by the prospect of a permanent 
advance, and bought only for present 
requirements. Shipping instructions are 
about normal for this season of the year. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Slightly more ac- 
tive interest was displayed last week by 
southern buyers, but actual sales re- 
mained at about the same volume as for 
some time. Shipping instructions are 
given promptly, and frequently accom- 
pany orders. Stocks in the hands of all 
classes of distributors are low, and book- 
o- are not being allowed to accumu- 
ate. 

Hard Wheat Flour.—Sales are spot- 
ted, and generally limited to immediate 
requirements. The supplies bakers have 
on hand are apparently lasting longer 
than ae cap many claim they have 
enough booked to last until the new crop 
comes on the market. Jobbers continue 
to buy on a hand-to-mouth basis. Ship- 
ping instructions are fair. 

Exports.—Export trade shows little 
change in Latin American markets, with 
fair volume of clears and straights mov- 
ing there. Practically no business is be- 
ing done with Europe. Shipping instruc- 
tions are given freely on such flour as is 
bought. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, 140-Ib jutes, 
St. Louis, March 13: soft winter short 
patent $8.30@8.80, straight $7.75@8.15, 
first clear $6.60@7; hard winter short 
patent $8.25@8.60, straight $7.60@8, first 
clear $6.40@6.90; spring first patent 
$8.40@8.90, standard patent $8@8.30, 
first clear $6.75@7.25. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BMaTE TebS po cove ccccescvs 21,200 33 
Previous week ........... 27,800 43 
WORF BHO ce ccsccccvvscsicc 20,400 32 
TWO FORTE ABO 26 cvecsccers 35,600 55 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Mare ToED 2 ccccccccvcvers 48,400 56 
Previous week ........+.-. 46,700 54 
TORE OMS ~ cccccvccccccecce 31,900 37 
Two years ABO .......+2+5 40,800 47 


WHEAT 


A little soft milling wheat was wanted 
last week, but buyers resisted the ad- 
vanced prices asked. Very little was of- 
fered. Offerings of hard wheat were 
cleaned up daily. Receipts last week 
were 149 cars, against 210 in the previous 
one. Cash prices, March 13: No. 1 red 
$1.78 bu, No. 2 red $1.7642@1.77%2, No. 
3 red $1.73; No. 1 hard $1.70%2, No. 2 
hard $1.70, No. 3 hard $1.67. 


NOTES 


The St. Louis Grain Club held a din- 
ner and business meeting at the City 
Club, March 16. 

John B. Heydt, St. Louis wholesale 
baker, who died Oct. 12, 1925, left an 
estate valued at $860,230. 

The annual meeting of the St. Louis 
Millers’ Club will be held April 6, loca- 
tion to be announced later. 

Winthrop Adams, of the Haskell- 
Adams Co., Boston, Mass., flour distrib- 
utors, called at the offices of the George 
P. Plant Milling Co. last week. 

D. A. Wilburn has resigned as export 
manager for the Marshall Hall Milling 
Co. and, effective April 1, will take 
charge of export sales for the Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Il. 

John M. Hartley, Chicago, secretary 
of the Associate Bakers of America, was 
in St. Louis last week conferring with 
Michael Hoffmann, president of the as- 
sociation, and others regarding plans for 
the bakery exhibition and convention of 
the association to be held here, May 3-8. 


MEMPHIS 

Conditions in the flour market show 
little change, buying being almost entire- 
ly for immediate requirements. Confi- 
dence is still lacking. Delay in farming 
arrangements, due to unfavorable fea- 
tures in the weather and to financial limi- 
tations, restricts buying. Most cheerful 
reports are received from handlers of 
the cheaper flours, including blended va- 
rieties and shipments from the Far 
Northwest. The latter are still quotable 
lower than similar grades from near by. 
Bakers are taking their needs more free- 
ly, but more than half their purchases 
are for early shipment. 

Quotations, basis 98’s, f.o.b., Memphis, 
in car lots, March 11: soft winter short 
patents $9.50@10.25 bbl, standard pat- 
ents $8.50@9; western soft patents $8.25 
@8.75, semihard $8; hard winter short 
patents $8.75@9.10, standard patents 
$8.45@8.75; spring wheat short patents 
$9.75@10.15, standard patents $9.50@ 
$9.75; blended patents, $8.25@8.50. 


NOTES 

Harry Douty, local manager for the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., visited Nash- 
ville last week. 

J. R. Woodfill, president of the Ma- 
jestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo., was in 
Memphis recently. 

C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland 
Flour Co., was at Mobile and points in 
the Southeast last week. 

B. E. Ricketts, of Atlanta, Ga., field 
sales manager for the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., visited here recently. 

T. P. Nelson, of the Langenberg Bros. 
Grain Co., St. Louis, registered at the 
Merchants’ Exchange a few days ago. 

H. S. Hughes, southern representa- 
tive of the Longmont (Colo.) Farmers’ 
Milling & Elevator Co., and D. P. 
Hughes, of the Eisenmayer Milling Co., 
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Springfield, Mo., recently were called to 
nion City, Tenn., to the bedside of their 
father, who is 88 years of age. 
Georce WILLIAMSON. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Flour prices were slightly lower last 
week, but buying continued very slow. 
Domestic business was fair, and the 
movement to Latin America was quiet. 
Manifests filed at the customs house here 
show that all the flour sent through this 
port during the week was destined for 
the tropics. 

Flour prices, March 11: 


-— Winter—, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ...... $9.10 $8.65 $9.60 
95 per cent .. <<. =e 8.25 9.00 
100 per cent ...... 8.45 7.95 8.30 
GUS .cndacetyecceces 8.20 7.65 7.75 
First clear ....... ees 7.30 6.70 
Second clear ...... iene cece 6.45 


Semolina, 4%c Ib. 

A total of 20,784 200-lb bags flour was 
sent to the tropics during the week end- 
ed March 11, according to figures sup- 
plied by five of the leading steamship 
lines that serve Latin America, as fol- 
lows: 

United Fruit Co: Havana, 2,875 bags; 
Santiago, 530; La Guayra, 535; Colon, 
700; Panama City, 200; Puerto Barrios, 
4,771; Puerto Castella, 681; Belize, 50. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co: Vera Cruz, 571; 
Bluefields, 200. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: 
Havana, 1,300; Colon, 500; Panama City, 
100. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
950; Kingston, 380; Bluefields, 400. 

Munson Line: Havana, 1,450; Vera 
Cruz, 500; Puerto Mexico, 1,600; Cien- 
fuegos, 350; Manzanillo, 1,510; Santiago, 
101; Antilla, 450. 

In addition to the above, 3,814 bus 
wheat were sent to Progreso, 300 to Ha- 
vana, 7,470 bags feed to Havana, 100 to 
Panama City, 80 to Colon and 30 to 
Santiago. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
March 11: 


Destination-— Destination— 


ARETIR sccsecce 450 La Ceiba ....... 222 
BORED occcscces 1,339 La Guayra ..... 985 
SOOUEED secveccce 50 Manzanillo ..... 1,510 
Bluefields ..... 600 Panama City... 300 
Cienfuegos ....1,964 Paramaribo .... 250 
CHEE v0 ccc eccre 1,249 Pointe-Aa-Pitre ..1,675 
Cristobal ...... 1,800 Port au Prince. .3,800 
Curacao ...... 65 Puerto Barrios. .4,871 


Puerto Cabello.. 50 
Puerto Castella. 681 


Guayaquil ..... 250 Puerto Mexico. .1,600 
TERVORE oc ccces 10,441 Santiago ....... 1,675 
Kingston ...... 380 Vera Crus ...... 4,012 


The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported elevator stocks on March 
11 as follows: wheat, 203,000 bus; corn, 
479,000; oats, 41,000; barley, 2,000. Offi- 
cials in this division assert that wheat is 
being taken from the elevators in ex- 
tremely small volume for sacking. 

NOTES 

T. A. Dobry, of the Yukon (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., recently visited the 
Orleans Flour Co. 

W. H. Foote, of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., has returned from an extended trip 
through Alabama, Mississippi and Flor- 
ida. 

The Orr Fruit & Steamship Co. has 
announced a 10-day service from New 
Orleans to Cuba, Jamaica and Nica- 
ragua, with two ships in this trade. 

Efforts are being made to secure 500 
bags flour, believed to be in fairly good 
condition after the steamship Yuma was 
abandoned in a mud bank six miles from 
Southwest Pass, near the mouth of the 
Mississippi River, March 7, 

Fred Wolf, president of the Wolf Mill- 
ing Co., Ellinwood, Kansas, accompanied 
by Mrs. Wolf, passed through New Or- 
leans en route from Havana, where they 
spent some time. While in New Orleans, 
Mr. Wolf called on J. H. Thomson, mill 
representative. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





CARRIER’S LIABILITY 

In a case involving an ocean shipment 
(Glanzer vs. Cunard Steamship Co., 212 
N. Y. Supp. 500) the court applied a 
rule applicable to all common carriers in 
holding that a contract to carry goods 
validly may provide that the carrier’s 
liability shall be limited to a stated valua- 
tion, less than-actual value, where a lower 
freight rate applies to the lesser valua- 
tion than would apply on the full valua- 


tion. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 
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CHICAGO 

Conditions were unsatisfactory last 
week, and there was general complaint 
about price cutting. It appears that 
many millers are anxious to get orders 
on their books regardless of cost, and 
concessions of all kinds are granted. In 
spite of this cutting of values, demand 
has been quiet, and business fell much 
below that of the previous week. 

Spring Wheat Flowr.—Buyers, on the 
whole, are confining purchases to near- 
by requirements. Retailers have permit- 
ted their stocks to get quite low, and 
some have been aD to buy. The larg- 
er users, however, are fairly well cov- 
ered, and sales last week to these factors 
were scattered, only a few 1,000-bbl 
bookings being reported. Shipping di- 
rections are only fair. 


Hard Winter Flowr. — Interest in 
southwestern offerings showed little 
change. With the exception of a few 


fairly good-sized lots, sales consisted 
mainly of single car lots The high price 
level of southwestern brands also re- 
stricted interest. 

Soft Winter Flour.—The movement of 
soft wheat flour last week was about un- 
changed. There was no special activity, 
but scattered sales were made of 500 to 
2,000 bbls, mainly to distributors. Pie 
and cake bakers bought a little, but 
cracker bakers remained out of the mar- 
ket. 

Rye Flour—tThe situation continues 
very unsatisfactory. Price cutting is re- 
ported, and local mill representatives 
say a few northwestern mills are quot- 
ing the trade at levels much below what 
they can offer. New business is ex- 
tremely light, consisting merely of scat- 
tered car lots. The local output totaled 
5,000 bbls, compared with 2,000 the pre- 
vious week. White was quoted, March 
13, at $5@5.25 bbl, jute, medium $4.80 
@5, and dark $3.75@4.25. 

Durum.—Some direct mill business 
was done last week in semolinas, but 
sales were restricted to immediate needs 
of buyers, and were mainly in single car 
lots. During the past several weeks con- 
siderable business was done by resellers, 
but the impression is that these supplies 
have been cleaned up. No. 2 semolina 
was quoted, March 13, at 4%c lb, bulk; 
standard semolina, 414c; No. 3 semolina, 
4c; durum patent, 3%@4c. 

Flour Prices. — Nominal quotations, 
March 13, car lots, basis Chicago, pat- 
ents in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: 
spring top patent $8.35@8.90 bbl, stand- 
ard patent $7.90@8.60, first clear $6.50 
@7.25, second clear $4.20@4.80; hard 
winter short patent $8.25@8.90, 95 per 
cent patent $7.90@8.60, straight $7.75@ 
8.40, first clear $6.40@7; soft winter 
short patent $8.40@8.90, standard pat- 
ent $7.90@8.50, straight $7.75@8.30, first 
clear $6.50@7.25. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pct. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 7-13 ....... 40,000 36,000 90 
Previous week .... 40,000 37,000 92 
TOT GD vce cc cves 40,000 27,000 68 
Two years ago..... 40,000 36,000 90 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was stronger 
last week, and a good demand prevailed 
for hard and red winters in store. Re- 
ceipts of wheat totaled 42 cars, com- 
pared with 108 the previous week, and 
195 a year ago. Local and outside mill 
buyers were in the market for better 
milling grades, and sales were made of 
No. 2 hard on a basis of 5c over May in 
store, but on March 138 a sale of 41,600 
bus No. 2 hard was made to an outside 
mill at 7e over out of store. Stocks in 
public elevators are getting very low, and 
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it is stated that mills are beginning to 
realize the bullish situation on cash 


wheat. Spring wheat receipts were 
nominal, and little interest was shown by 
buyers. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 12@13c 
over May, No. 2 red 10@138c over, No. 3 
red 8@10c over; No. 1 hard 5@9c over, 
No. 2 hard 5@7c over, No. 3 hard May 
price to 5c over; No. 1 dark northern 
spring May price to 10c over, No. 2 dark 
northern 2c under to 8c over, No. 1 
northern May price to 5c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.774%@ 
1.784% bu, No. 2 red $1.7514@1.784%, No. 
8 red $1.731,@1.15%; No. 1 hard $1.70% 
@1.74%,, No. 2 hard $1.701,@1.724%, No. 
8 hard $1.651%4,@1.70%; No.1 dark 
northern spring $1.651,@1.754%, No. 1 
northern $1.6514@1.7014. 

CASH RYE 

Cash rye was again higher, and most 
of the business was out of store, there 
being steady small shipments most of 
the week. Receipts totaled only two 
cars, against 12 the preceding week, and 
3l.a year ago. No. 2 was quoted at 89 
@89'%c bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended March 13, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— ,-—Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Flour, bbis..... 236 274 153 194 
Wheat, bus.... 181 326 250 500 
Corn, bus...... 1,725 2,912 468 894 
Oats, bus...... 510 992 770 675 
Rye, bus....... 43 32 114 2 
Barley, bus.... 65 178 47 58 


RYE MILL FIRE 

The Weyauwega (Wis.) Milling Co. 
on March 11 suffered some loss by fire 
and water. The fire was confined to the 
top of the mill, and did not damage any 
of the equipment on the lower floors or 
its stock of rye flour. Fortunately it 
was easily extinguished, and George W. 
Moody, president, reports that the mill 
will be operating ful ey. again in 
a few days, and that it will not cause any 
inconvenience in taking care of its 
trade’s requirements. 

NOTES 

Edgar A. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
millers, Evansville, Ind., was in this 
market last week. 

A. R. Darner, of the North Star Mill- 
ing Co., Arlington, Minn., visited the 
trade here recently. 

A. H. Erickson, of the Kelly-Erickson 
Co., flour brokers, Omaha, Neb., visited 
in this market last week. 

J. O. Laird, formerly in the flour bro- 
kerage business here, is now with Gil- 
bert D. Johnson & Co., realtors. 

Otis B. Durbin, of the purchasing de- 
partment of the Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration, is now located at the Chicago 
headquarters of the company. 

E. G. Baeuchle, formerly in the flour 
jobbing business in Chicago, was in Mil- 
waukee several days recently, visiting 
friends in the flour and baking trades. 

K. L. Burns, president of the Globe 
Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., called at 
this office March 13. He was returning 
to the mill from a trip to eastern mar- 
kets. 

K. C. Testwuide, secretary-treasurer 
of the Konrad Schreier Co., millers, She- 
boygan, Wis., spent a few days at his 
company’s Chicago headquarters last 
week, 

Harold J. Croarkin, and Frank G. 
Somers, associated with P. P. Croarkin 
& Son, local flour brokers, were con- 
fined to their homes part of last week, 
due to illness. 

The P. H. Sproat Co., 662 East Cerro 
Gorda Street, Decatur, IIl., incorporated 
by P. H. Sproat, G. D. Walraven, W. C. 
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Hall, H. J. Sharp, G. Smith and R. E. 
Denz, has been engaged in flour and feed 
business for some years. 

W. B. Emery, flour broker, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., stopped in Chicago on 
his way back from a several weeks’ trip 
to Nebraska and South Dakota. At Lin- 
coln he visited his mill connection, the 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 

H. R. Strauss, who has recently sold 
the Bertley Co., millfeeds, to Frank M. 
Rosekrans, left March 11 for a few days’ 
stay at French Lick, Ind., from whence 
he went to New York for a week’s visit. 
Mr. Strauss has not announced his fu- 
ture plans. 

Dried skim milk will be used in all 
foods served at a banquet to be given in 
the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, April 23, 
by the American Dry Milk Institute. 
Leaders among experts in nutrition will 
be guests, according to Dr. H. E. Van 
Norman, director of the institute. 

The Pop Corn Flour Mills, Inc., 615 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, has been 
incorporated by M. C. Jackson, A. Har- 
rison, P. M. Mitchell, E. J. Laky, F. C. 
Brose, and A. Lucas, with $35,000 capi- 
tal stock to manufacture and deal in 
flour and combinations of flour made of 
or used with pop corn. 


MILWAUKEE 

There was an improvement in demand 
for flour last week, although sales con- 
sisted almost entirely of small lots for 
immediate shipment, Forward buying 
seems again to have been discouraged by 
the bullish trend in wheat. Prices are 
firmer and about 25c bbl higher. Quota- 
tions, March 13: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $8.95@9.40 bbl, 
Straight $8.50@8.90, first clear $6.80@ 
7.20, and second clear $4.50@4.85, in 98- 
lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee. 

Southwestern mills again complain of 
slack trade. There is some business 
daily, but demand lacks breadth, and 
customers are looking after immediate 
needs alone. They regard the advance 
in wheat as temporary, and will not an- 
ticipate needs. Quotations, March 13: 
fancy brands hard winter wheat patent 
$8.50@9.30 bbl, straight $8.35@8.80, and 
first clear $6.50@6.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

Wisconsin rye mills report a slightly 
improved trade, although demand lacks 
snap and price competition remains very 
keen. Inquiry is better, and while buy- 
ers press hard for concessions, mills are 
able to obtain at least a slight profit. 
Wisconsin mills hold that their products 
deserve prices representing better than 
cost, and they are not booking any busi- 
ness unless the figure makes a profit 
possible. They are operating at a mod- 
erate rate, season bookings having been 
supplemented recently with some new 
business. Quotations, March 13: fancy 
patent $5.25@5.40 bbl, pure white $5.15 
@5.25, medium $4.75@4.85, pure dark 
$4.30@4.45, and ordinary dark $3.95@ 
4.10, in 98-lb cottons. 

Higher cash grain markets prevail, due 
to light receipts and a good demand. 
Wheat advanced 4@6c, rye 2@8c, oats 
1@1%%¢, and barley 1@2c. Closing quo- 
tations, March 13: No. 1 Dakota dark 
northern wheat $1.65@1.76 bu, No. 1 
hard winter $1.71@1.78, No. 1 red win- 
ter $1.76@1.77, No. 1 durum $1.37@ 
1.39; No. 2 rye, 8834@89%c; No. 3 white 
oats, 41%4c; malting barley -63@74c, 
pearling 73@74c. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 


bbls bbls tivity 
March 7-13 ....... 12,000 3,600 30 
Previous week .... 12,000 none es 
BOOP DOO. 66063.0¢:00 12,000 7,500 63 
Two years ago .... 12,000 2,000 16 
Three years ago... 16,000 9,600 60 
Four yeasr ago .... 16,000 none es 
Five years ago .... 24,000 3,928 16 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending March 13, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 

-—-Receipts— -—Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Flour, bbls... 25,140 16,500 33,270 20,820 
Wheat, bus.. 23,800 140,000 59,817 40,550 


Corn, bus.... 102,920 441,040 103,237 68,575 

Oats, bus.... 169,840 235,250 156,241 214,331 

Barley, bus.. 189,240 246,040 42,195 61,550 

Rye, bus..... 5,660 19,810 8,979 9,060 

Feed, tons... 370 470 8,544 2,734 
NOTES 


The R. E. Jones Co. is discontinuing 
its grain business at Alma Center, Wis., 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


| 

On April 6 the Chicago office of 
The Northwestern Miller will be 
moved to Room 719, Old Colony 
Life Building, 166 West Jackson 
Boulevard. The building at 108 
| South La Salle Street, in which 
The Northwestern Miller’s Chicago 
branch has been located for the 
past four years, is to be vacated. 
| The new office is just across the 
| street and a half block west from | 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 




















and dismantling its elevator, transfer- 
ring the machinery to its house at Wa- 
basha, Minn. 


The annual caucus on ’change will be 
held at noon, March 20, and the general 
election of officers on April 5. 


Steps have been taken for the forma 
tion of a retail feed dealers’ association 
of the Central Northwest, and 30 dealers 
in southern Wisconsin have issued a cal! 
for a meeting to be held in Milwaukee on 
June 22. ? 


A second edition of the La Budde Feec 
Chart is being printed in order to sup- 
ply the demand, which exhausted th« 
usual edition within a few days afte: 
publication. The chart, published by th« 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co. for fre 
distribution on request, gives feed price 
for 1925 and comparisons with those ii 
each of the previous five years. 

L. E. Meyer. 





FEED MANUFACTURERS SET 
ANNUAL CONVENTION DATES 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The annual meeting o 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the French Lick 
Springs Hotel, French Lick Springs, 
Ind., May 27-29, according to L. F. 
Brown, secretary. As Memorial Day 
will be observed on May 31, many of the 
members probably will wish to remain 
over the holiday, a matter which re- 
ceived consideration when the dates were 
picked. Business sessions will be hel 
the forenoon of each day. Mr. Brown 
reports that an excellent program is be- 
ing prepared. 





FLOUR MAN ATTEMPTS TO 
RECOUP HIS LOST FORTUNE 


Cuicaco, Int.—Charles B. Munday, of 
the Atlas Flour Co., Chicago, and vice 
president and general manager of the 
La Salle Street Trust & Savings Bank, 
which failed 12 years ago, was victor iu 
the first tilt of a court fight to regain 
at least a part of his shattered fortune. 
Judge Jett, of the circuit court of Mont- 
gomery County, at Hillsboro, on Marci 
8, entered a ruling upholding the filin: 
of a cross bill by Mr. Munday against 
the Chicago Title & Trust Co. and W. 
and C. W. Dempster and associates, now 
in control of Rosehill Cemetery. Judge 
Jett’s ruling was made in connectio: 
with a motion made by the defendants t» 
dismiss the cross bill. 

The present action is the result of th: 
failure of the Litchfield (Ill.) Mill «& 
Flour Co., a Munday concern, followin:; 
the bank crash. The title and trust com- 
pany and the Dempsters brought suit t. 
secure payment of bonds of the flour 
company, as trustees of the bank. M:°. 
Munday and his associates had signed | 
contract to take over 624% per cent 0 
the stock of the Rosehill Cemetery Co., 
and $100,000 bonds of the Litchfield Mi’! 
& Flour Co. were deposited in payment 
of stock. 

When the flour company failed, th: 
title and trust concern and the cemeter, 
association launched foreclosure suits. 
Mr. Munday, in his cross suit, seeks a. 
accounting. He states that this is mere! v 
the first step in the fight to regain hs 
fortune, which will be used to pay the 
creditors of the bank and stage a finan- 
cial comeback. The judge’s decision as- 
sures a trial of the case, and the taking 
of testimony will begin at once. 
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TOLEDO 


There was no considerable booking of 
jour by soft wheat millers of this section 
on the recent slump in wheat prices, and 
even the awakened interest appears to 

ive been cut short by the subsequent 
idvance. Now that the market has 

rned upward, there is no evidence of 
greater confidence in values so far as 
reflected in increased purchases. Busi- 

‘ss is lagging and desultory, of com- 
iratively small volume, representing 
nd-to-mouth buying, which means, of 
surse, near-by shipment. 

It is almost impossible to make a sale 
s large as a 1,000-bbl lot at a price 
tich shows a profit. Many millers find 

difficult to maintain even half capacity 
eration. There is no chance of reach- 

x minimum production cost of full- 
lime operation, at which possibly some 
iour might be sold at a satisfactory mar- 


pin. 

The situation is very discouraging, and 
there does not seem to be anything to 
co except wait for more favorable condi- 
tions. In whatever direction the miller 
turns—east, south or for export—he 
finds flour of similar grades from other 
sections of the country selling at prices 
he cannot meet. This is not conducive to 
making new connections or opening new 
territory. He is forced to fall back on 
established business, and take that at 
cost or less to keep his brands alive. 

rhe absence of export business in soft 
wheat flour has been keenly felt. ‘There 
has not been even the mitigating cir- 
cumstance of occasional sales to Latin 
\merica which some other sections of 
the country have had. There has been 
no export business whatever except for 
the few mills grinding Canadian wheat 
in bond. * 

In spite of the situation outlined above, 
premiums on soft wheat have continued 
to hold, although there has been some 
weakening in them. This can be ex- 
plained only by the short crop. There is 
not so much wheat being offered as a 
short time ago, but it is equal to the 
milling demand. Millers are not bidding, 
nor are they active buyers of wheat. In- 
crease in premiums seems unlikely un- 
less an actual shortage, under minimum 
milling requirements, should develop. 

There is no clearly crystallized senti- 
ment in regard to the probable course 
of the wheat market for the balance of 
the crop. Opinion has alternately turned 
bullish and bearish, with apparently 
nothing more substantial to rest on than 
sentiment. He is a brave man who dares 
to have decided opinion, one way or the 
other, and to hold to it and base any 
considerable operations upon it. Opin- 
ions are like a veering wind, and change 
Just as quickly. The market has been 
subject to such wide variations, without 
‘undamental changes in basic conditions, 
hat everybody is afraid of it. Therein 
‘ies one of the causes of the present un- 
satisfactory milling and flour situation. 

Toledo millers were not bidding for 
wheat. The bid price of the Toledo grain 
rade, March 12, was $1.741% bu for No. 
red, Toledo rate points. 

_ Soft winter wheat standard patent 
‘our was quoted, March 12, at $8.60@ 

‘5 bbl, and local springs at $8.90, in 

‘S's, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


“utput by mills represented at To- 
‘<0, with a combined weekly capacity of 
000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
vestern Miller: 


> 


Output Pet. of 
bbls activity 
h FeO a ancch.« can kaa 35,500 74 
ViGGR Weber asc canes cau 35,100 73 
¥e F GOO tine éceteeist hee 27,350 57 
> YORU: GO eats asi ee 35,200 76% 
Ce years ABO ......ce0e 29,700 62 
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ENTRAL ann SOUTHERN STATES 


WILLIAM H. WIGGIN, MANAGER 


543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio 


Correspondents at Atlanta, Evansville, Indianapolis, Nashville, Norfolk 
and Pittsburgh 


Cable Address: “‘Palmking”’ 
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CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 


bbls bbls tivity 
March 7-13 ....... 58,200 30,641 52 
Previous week .... 60,450 35,391 55 
FORE BHO. cvcoscese 66,600 38,286 57 
Two years ago .... 64,460 38,692 60 
Three years ago... 80,010, 54,634 68 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending March 13, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus.. 91,000 66,385 39,200 228,940 
Corn, bus.... 106,250 68,125 222,500 49,880 
Oats, bus.... 79,950 46,400 92,250 178,520 


JOINT MEETING AT PURDUE 


The dates May 18-19 have been decid- 
ed upon for a joint meeting to be held 
at Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind., 
which will include millers, bakers, flour 
and feed dealers, and various depart- 
ments at Purdue University which are 
concerned with the growing of wheat and 
baking of flour. A committee of millers 
in charge of the milling end of this meet- 
ing includes Isaac E. Woodard, Orville 
T. Stout, John F. Russell, H. C. Scearce, 
Carl Sims and B. C. Williams. This is 
something new in the way of a meeting, 
and is intended to bring together various 
allied interests. 

NOTES 


Mark N. Mennel, of the Mennel Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, is in Atlantic City on a 
vacation. 

George Daut, representing the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was in 
Toledo March 12. 

Robert Himes, of the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., has returned from 
a trip to Panama. 

Edgar Thierwechter, of the Emery 
Thierwechter Co., millers, Oak Harbor, 
Ohio, was on ’change March 12. 

J. F. Sheppard and Hugh Miller, rep- 
resenting the Denio-Barr Milling & 
Grain -Co., Sheridan, Wyo., in Indiana 
and Michigan, stopped at Toledo on their 
way to Michigan last week. 

The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
last week bought 20 meat markets op- 
erated by the Seligman Co. This follows 
the purchase of 35 grocery stores op- 
erated by the Sam Bellman Co., and 
gives the tea company more than 100 
stores in Toledo. 


NASHVILLE 


Volume of flour trade in the Southeast 
changed only slightly last week. There 
were light sales, but unfilled contracts 
on the books of mills were considerably 
reduced. Shipments for some time have 
been about equal to output. Sales are 
largely in small lots for prompt ship- 
ment, though a few orders have been 
booked for 1,000 bbls or more. Jobbers 
are marking time. Indications are that 
buyers will remain cautious, 

Flour prices moved in a narrow range 
last week. Quotations, on March 13: 
best short soft winter wheat patent, 98- 
lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $10 
@10.50 bbl; standard patent, $9.50@ 
9.75; straights, $8.75@9; first clears, $8 
@8.25. 

Rehandlers of Minnesota and western 
flours report a fair business, though 
trade is spasmodic. Some sales are be- 
ing made to bakers. Prices, March 13: 
spring wheat first patent, 98-lb cottons, 
delivered at Nashville, $9.75@10 bbl; 
hard winter short patent, $8.75@9.25; 
standard grades, 30@50c cheaper. 

Wheat was quiet last week. Offerings 
of high grade red were reported light. 
Demand was also quiet, mills making 
purchases to cover running needs. No. 2 
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red, with bill, March 18, was quoted at 
$1.90@1.91 bu, Nashville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 7-13 ..... 170,820 84,735 49.6 
Previous week .. 157,320 92,292 58.6 
Year ago ....... 148,020 81,893 55.3 
Two years ago... 201,120 113,460 56.4 
Three years ago.. 203,580 112,127 55.1 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


March 13 March 6 

Wiawe, BRAS .cccccccecees 47,800 48,200 

Wheat, bus ............ 511,500 597,000 

Gare, DED cc ccccsccsvces 278,500 212,500 

CGR, DED ows cccccceszes 341,500 356,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 182 cars. 

Vernon S. Tupper, general manager of 
the Nashville Roller Mills, has been ap- 
pointed one of the team captains in a 
campaign to raise $4,000,000 for the Van- 
derbilt University endowment. 

Ballard Breaux, formerly with the 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., millers, 
Louisville, has accepted a position as 
manager of the Raleigh, N. C., branch 
of the Model Mill Co., Inc., Johnson 
City, Tenn. 

Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 

There was little if any improvement 
in the flour market last week. The days 
that gave hope for a revival of trade 
were much fewer tharthose in which the 
gloom settled down considerably thicker. 
Quotations, March 12, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb sacks, carload lots: soft winter 
wheat best patent, $9@9.75 bbl, first pat- 
ent $9.60, straights $8.25@9; Kansas, $9; 
spring, $9.25; clears, in jutes, first $6@8, 
second $5,50@6, 


Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
millers, was in Chicago last week on 
business. W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 

The flour market was without special 
feature last week, as the decline in prices 
led buyers to believe that further reduc- 
tions were liable to occur. Some demand 
was noted for small lots, since few bak- 
ers have booked ahead for any length 
of time. The stronger market the latter 
part of the week awakened interest to 
some extent, but no heavy buying re- 
sulted. 

Quotations, March 12: northwestern 
spring top patents $9.35@9.60 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $8.90@9.20, specially adver- 
tised brands $9.60@9.75; Kansas top 
patents $9.35@9.50, second patents $8.85 
@9.10; winter wheat patents $8.85@ 
9.20, second patents $8.45@8.75. 

Josepu A. Leste, Jr. 





TITLE TO SHIPMENTS 

A decision of the New York supreme 
court, appellate division, follows pre- 
vious decisions of the courts of that state 
in holding that, under a contract to sell 
goods f.o.b. shipping point, title is to be 
regarded as passing to the buyer when 
shipment is made, despite the circum- 
stance that the seller may ship under an 
order bill of lading. The latter is taken 
as merely indicating a purpose on the 
part of the seller to retain a sort of lien 
upon the freight to secure payment of 
the draft. (Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
vs. Bank of the United States, 212 N. Y. 
Supp. 437.) 

In the same case it was decided that 
where, under such a contract, the car- 
rier through mistake issued a straight 
bill of lading and the buyer thereby ob- 
tained possession of the goods without 
paying for them, he passed good title to 
a third person, who bought the goods in 
good faith from him without knowing 
that he had acquired possession without 
being entitled to it. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


ACKNOWLEDGING ORDERS 

A postcard sent by a concern to which 
an order for goods has been forwarded, 
acknowledging receipt of the order and 
stating that it will receive prompt atten- 
tion, did not constitute an acceptance of 
the order, according to the view taken by 
the South Carolina supreme court in the 
case of S. F. Bowser & Co. vs. Crescent 
Filling Station (130 S. E. 870). 

A. L. H. Sraeer. 
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SELLING THE COMBINATIONS 


The author of the following com- 
munication is manager of a large and 
important milling concern in the 
Northwest. 


Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: Your editorial, “Is Fear to Win?” 
is a good one, but I am afraid that too 
many millers are willing to dispose of 
the question by simply admitting that 
fear is to win and letting it go at that. 
It reminds me of the Italian situation in 
Chicago. The Italian people, as fast as 
they get money, are called upon regular- 
ly by “black handers” for donations to- 
ward funds to defend criminals, etc., and 
it is seldom one of them squawks. They 
refuse to help the authorities to put 
down a menace and to put out of busi- 
ness the leeches that have been drawing 
on their financial resources and on their 
happiness by periodically threatening 
them with death. Even when one of 
them is shot and is on his deathbed, he 
refuses to give information to the gov- 
ernment. The miller who sells 50,000 
bbls flour to the combinations must feel 
about like the Italian who has been shot, 
and the miller and the Italian alike re- 
fuse to join forces with law and order or 
to help the authorities who are willing 
and who are trying to make matters bet- 
ter. 

Certain millers that I know of made 
large sales to certain combinations last 
fall for shipment during January and 
February. Wheat millfeed prices will 
today average pretty close to $3 ton low- 
er than December and January prices. 
We know what the recent millfeed de- 
clines have meant to us on our total un- 
filled sales, and every miller who looked 
his balance sheet in the face March 1 
must realize it, too. It was bad enough 
on sales that were made at good prices 
and that netted us an actual profit on 
paper when the sales were made. What 
must it mean to a miller who sold round 
lots of flour at no profit at all last fall, 
or any time prior to Jan. 1, to combina- 
tions? 

We talk a lot about assessing carrying 
charges on delinquent one- and two-car 
contracts where some small, struggling, 
independent baker has _ inadvertently 
overbought, and we paint vivid pictures 
of the losses that have come to us on 
account of the decline in millfeeds. 
There is a chance that we can make the 
small fellow pay carrying charges and, 
in a measure, help us to offset some of 
our losses, but we must realize that if it 
were not for the fact that the combina- 
tion buyers have been able to buy flour 
for so much less than the smaller inde- 
pendent bakers, the independent baker 
would probably not be in the fix he finds 
himself now, which is rapidly growing 
no better. 





OPERATIVE MILLERS FORM 
DISTRICT IN MICHIGAN 


District No. 6 of the Association of 
Operative Millers was organized at Lan- 
sing, Mich., March 6. The meeting, held 
at the Hotel Kerns, was called to order 
by George E. Melvin, Dowagiac, presi- 
dent of the Association of Operative 
Millers, who outlined the work of the 
district meetings and discussed the bene- 
fits to be derived therefrom, especially 
by second millers and those who could 
not attend the national convention. 

C. L. Berdan, superintendent of the 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, was 
elected chairman, R. J. Savitz, of the 
Stott Milling Co., Detroit, vice chairman, 
and Arthur Melvin, second miller for the 
Colby Milling Co., Dowagiac, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The next meeting will be held at Battle 
Creek on Sept. 18, at which time Mr. 
Savitz will read a paper on “Proper Cor- 
rugation for a Soft Wheat Mill,” and 
Albert List, Saginaw, will discuss “Prop- 
er Cleaning and Handling of Wheat,” 
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C. F. G. RAIKES, EUROPEAN MANAGER 


59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, England 
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DUTCH TRADE REVIVAL 
FAILS TO MATERIALIZE 


AmsrerpaM, Hortanp, Feb. 22.—The 
improved tendency expected by our im- 
porters did not occur last week. There 
is a falling off in demand for flour all 
round which, although partly expected, 
in view of fairly cheap vegetables and 
potatoes, yet cannot be fully explained. 
The less favorable general conditions 
and the necessity in many parts to avoid 
waste may also lessen the demand, but 
the falling off is too marked. Under 
such circumstances the higher prices for 
wheat cabled from the United States and 
other over-sea markets last week failed 
to impress dealers. Neither did millers 
respond with a corresponding increase in 
their prices, and although they raised 
their quotations fractionally the advance 
remained below the~corresponding im- 
provement in wheat values abroad. 

Home millers are still offering their 
ordinary bakers patent at $8.20, deliv- 
ered, and their special patent at $8.80. 
Against this some of the Minnesota mills 
are offering patent flour at $9.20, while 
Kansas millers fail to offer below $9.40, 
and higher for corresponding quality. 
Canadian offers are scarce, the quota- 
tion being $8.80 for export patents, which 
price still is too high, compared with 
that of home millers. Altogether, condi- 
tions are unsatisfactory, and several im- 
porters would like to strike out into other 
channels of trade if they could, as the 
immediate prospects for the flour busi- 
ness are far from encouraging, particu- 
larly for those who have made the Amer- 
ican commodity their specialty. 





GERMAN MILLED FLOURS 
CONTINUE THEIR DECLINE 
Hamevurc, Germany, Feb. 20.—As 


American and Canadian millers lowered 
their quotations, some sales were made 
for German and Czechoslovakian account 
last week. In general, however, the ten- 
dency of the market was inactive, interior 
buyers, especially, showing little interest. 
Large quantities of flour have arrived in 
Hamburg, but most of it is destined for 
Czechoslovakia. 

Quotations are as follows, per 100 
kilos, c.i.f., Hamburg, February ship- 
ment: Canadian export patents, $8.60 
@9; Manitoba patents, $8.75@9; Eng- 
lish patents, 35s@38s 6d; English Mani- 
toba patents, 37s@37s 6d. Hamburg 
wheat flour, best quality, was offered at 
$11.03 per 100 kilos, ex-mill, and Ham- 
burg rye flour, 70 per cent, at $4.89@5.19. 





W. A. LANSKER RETURNS TO AMERICA 

Lonpon, Ena., Feb. 24.—W. A. Lans- 
ker, of the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, who has acted as general 
representative of his firm in Europe and 
the Near East for the last three years, 
has been obliged to return to the United 
States on account of ill health. Except 
for a few weeks’ respite he has been 
traveling unceasingly for the last three 
years. He recently returned to London, 
where he consulted a doctor, who advised 
him to take a prolonged rest. He sailed 
for the United States with this end in 
view, but expects to return to Europe 
next fall to resume his work. 





ANNA REES VISITS LONDON 


Lonpvon, Ena., Feb. 24.—Miss Anna 
Rees, of the Areese Co., export agents, 
New York, who has been spending a few 
weeks here looking after her grain inter- 
ests, will return home next week. Be- 
fore her departure she will spend a few 
days in Paris, and will sail from Cher- 
bourg on March 38. 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 











Copyright, Fox Photos, London. 


EFORE a certain George Carlow died and was buried at Woodbridge in 
B Suffolk, East Anglia, in 1788, he requested that 20s worth of bread be 
distributed to the poor at his tomb on Candlemas Day each year, forever. 
Although he neglected to provide any money for that purpose, his request has 
been carried out faithfully by the vicar and churchwardens of the parish for 


almost two centuries. 
amount that it is today. 


At the time of the bequest 20s was worth treble the 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Enoa., Feb. 24.—Conditions 
are very depressing. The improvement 
in buying power reported a few weeks 
ago seems to have entirely spent its 
force, and any trader who possesses stock 
today is faced with a definite loss. Mill- 
ers, importers and factors all speak of 
the extreme difficulty in getting orders, 
and the quantities asked for are very 
small. Traders look for lower prices, 
owing to the absence of support. Only 
a few are bullish. Owing to their heavy 
overhead, millers are having an almost 
worse time than importers. Neither is 
to be envied. Many mills are shut down 
throughout the country. In London, 
short time is being worked when possible. 
Strenuous efforts are being made by 
millers to reduce stocks. 

Imported Flours.—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered at 46@47s, c.i.f., by mills, 
but resellers appear willing to sell at 1s 
less. Canadian export patents are quot- 
ed at 438s 83d@44s 6d. No fresh buying 
is reported, and the spot value has de- 
clined to 45s 6d. Canadian export pat- 
ents, milled in bond in the United States, 
are offered at 44s 94@45s 6d without at- 
tracting any business. The higher grade 
is about 47s 8d@48s. Australian flour 
has declined, with sellers on the spot at 
44s 6d, ex-store. Shippers have reduced 
their prices to 40s 6d, c.i.f., and resell- 
ers are willing to accept 42s for near-by 
parcels. Ontario winter wheat 90 per 
cent patents are offered at 39s 6d, c.i.f. 

Argentine low grades are lower at 20s 
8d@20s 7d, c.i.f. Minneapolis lew 
grades are offered at 29s 94@30s 3d, ac- 
cording to quality and date of shipment. 

Home Milled Flour.—The official price 
for home milled straight run flour is un- 


changed, being quoted at 47s, delivered, 
which is about equal to 42s 6d, cif. In- 
dications are that considerably less would 
be accepted. Canadian flours seem to 
be out of line. 

Flour Arrivals—wWhile flour arrivals 
last week were large, out of a total of 22,- 
655 sacks, 15,380 came from the Argen- 
tine, and were largely low grade quali- 
ties. The quantities, in sacks of 280 lbs 
each, are as follows: from the United 
States, 1,250; Canada, 1,500; Australia, 
1,600; Argentina, 15,380; Continent, 
1,000; coastwise, 1,925. 

Wheat Prices.—There was little change 
in wheat prices last week, but any move- 
ment was in buyers’ favor. No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba, arrived, is quoted at 57s 
9d, February-March 57s 1012d@58s 
444d, and all March 58s 83d@59s; No. 2 
northern, arrived, 56s, February ship- 
ment 56s 3d; No. 2 tough Manitoba, 55s 
3d; Australian, afloat, 57s 6d, February 
shipment 57s 9d. Some f.a.q. Chilean is 
offered for February-March shipment 
at 53s. 


LiverPoot, Ena., Feb. 24.—Demand for 
flour is very slow, and many of the port 
mills are closing, owing to accumulation 
of stocks and limited sales. Millers are 
occasionally 6d lower for home milled. 
Imported flour is quiet, with a light de- 
mand on spot at about 6d decline. Ca- 
nadian millers are holding firmly at un- 
changed prices, but little fresh business 
is passing with this country. Australian, 
for shipment, is 6@9d sack lower, and 


- buyers’ ideas are about 6d under sellers’. 


English milled patents are offered at 
47@50s, delivered; English straights, 45s 
@46s.6d; English Manitobas, 47s 6d@51s. 


Wheat.—Wheat is slow. There is con 
tinued talk of reduced consumption, and 
mills are running short time. In the 
Liverpool area they are shutting down 
for a week, but indications of a change 
are perceptible. Italy and German, 
have been in the market for Canadian 
wheat, France has bought some Russian 
and Plate, and English millers hav 
shown more interest in southern Plate 
grades at around 50s qr. Shipment 
show a fairly good total, but 400,000 qr 
and more are for countries outsid 
Europe. In the corresponding week las 
season there was a much larger shipmen 
to Europe. Floating supplies show 
substantial increase. 


Giascow, Scornann, Feb. 23.—Th 
market is again becoming dull. A quan 
tity of unsold Manitoba wheat was dis 
posed of last week at about 62s qr. Th 
Canadian pool held very tight, thoug! 
most other offerers eased considerabl) 
Glasgow bakers have not yet followe 
the London lead in reducing the price 
of bread, and importers believe that a: 
adjustment in this direction might help to 
start action in the market. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers 
are offering at equal to 43s 6d, 45s 6: 
and 47s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., according to 
grade. It is believed that even thes 
prices would be shaded if there were an) 
business. 

Imported Flour.—Imported flour 
range 44s 6d@45s for Manitoba expor' 
patents, Canadian winters 40s 6d@4\ls, 
and Australians 41s 6d. 

Arrivals.—Arrivals are small, and dif 
ficult to get rid of. Bakers are bidding 
down the market very badly. 


Betrast, Ireranp, Feb. 23.—There is 
a better demand for passage and spot 
flours in all Ireland. Consumers are 
drawing on stocks they bought some tim: 
ago, but are not making any provision 
for the future. Although prices ar 
slightly lower for shipment, importer: 
are not inclined to speculate until the) 
see some signs that bakers and large con 
sumers are prepared to take a little of th: 
risk and givé them some encouragement 
In the meantime, stocks are getting dow: 
to reasonable dimensions and are not 
being supplemented by any forward buy 
ing. The consumptive demand general 
ly is very poor, Irish millers in many in 
stances who have not shut down alto 
gether are curtailing production, and it 
is reported that some of the English mill: 
which ship flour into the Irish market 
found demand so dull last week that they 
ceased shipments, 

Flour Valwes.—Manitoba short pat 
ents are quoted at 49s 3d, export patent: 
43s 6d@43s 9d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, Marcl 
seaboard shipment. Importers are will 
ing to sell any flour that they have on 
spot on a basis of 43s 6d, net, c.i.f., Bel 
fast, and 6d more Dublin. Minneapolis 
flour is quoted on a basis of 44s, net 
cif., Belfast, and 44s 6d, Dublin, and 
business has been done ex-store and on 
passage around this figure. Demand is 
small, bakers buying only from hand to 
mouth. Australian flours are nominally 
45s, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, passage or 
shipment, but no interest is shown. 
Irish mills are quoting soft winters at 
about 47@54s, according to mill and 
quality, delivered terms, either Belfast 
or Dublin. 





The German hop crop of 1925 was not 
sufficient to cover one half of the domes 
tic demand of about 22,046,000 Ibs. 





Before prohibition, approximately 50,- 
000,000 bus corn were used each year in 
the manufacture of beer and considerable 
in that of whisky. 
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CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Detailed figures of milling operations 
in Canada for January confirm the trade 
information concerning that month. It 
was a poor one in production, though the 
falling off was not as great as some sup- 
posed. Millers are notoriously poor re- 
porters as to the general state of their 
own industry, and in the case of the 
mo:th referred to their stories at the 
time gave the impression that almost no 
flour at all was being produced or sold 
in Canada. As it turns out, production 
in January amounted to 1,421,599 bbls, 
an‘! the total for six months of crop year 
ending with that month was about 70,- 
000 bbls greater than in the similar pre- 
vious period. 

{he real trouble with milling in Can- 
ad: now (and for some time past) is not 


to be found in its volume of production. 
This is well up toward its peak, and is 
much higher than in plenty of years past 
that were counted as good ones at the 
time. Excessive competition and defec- 
tive merchandising policies are the roots 
of ile present trouble, and the unprofit- 
able results of which so many complain 
may be traced directly to the selling end 
of the business. Bitter experience will 
in time bring a cure, if good sense and 
good will do not work one in the mean- 
tim: 
TORONTO 
Sales of spring wheat flour last week 
were less than average. Millers all say 
the domestic market is quiet. Most bak- 
ers are working on long-term contracts, 
so the new bookings of the week were 
small lots to the mixed car trade. Prices 
advanced 20c bbl on March 12. Quota- 
tions, March 13, with comparisons: 
March 13 March 6 
T ates cx vieie's 440% %S5 $8.60 $8.40 
Patents: sib aiorded stab 8.35 8.15 
Pe 8.10 7.90 
Firat ClOAES ccs vetecsscves 7.00 6.80 
Le STAGES wecccsstecscaue 5.10 5.10 
Feed flow? scaadsieoveands 4.60 4.60 
All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed, 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 20c 


bbl 


WWinters—Ontario winter wheat flour 
is in good demand, with rising prices. 
Last week saw all offerings, where the 
prices were reasonable, accepted. The 
net advance was 5@10c bbl. On March 
13 good quality 90 per cents were sell- 
ing at $5.90 bbl, in secondhand jute bags, 
Toronto; Montreal, $6; bulk, seaboard 
for export, $5.80. 

Export Trade—When the wheat mar- 
ket turned upward last week a new 
buying movement in spring wheat flour 
started, and mill bookings to British and 
foreign importers became heavier. For 
two or three days practically all mill of- 
ferings by cable were accepted. Be- 
tween Monday and Saturday, prices ad- 
vanced 1s per 280 Ibs. Quotations, 
March 13: best brands spring wheat ex- 
port patents, 43s per 280 lbs, in jute 
140’s, .i.f., London, March or April sea- 
board loading; other United Kingdom 
markets, 3d over; Hamburg basis, $8.50 


per 220 Ibs, c.i.f. terms. 
Ontario soft winters were in demand 
at about 2s over prices of previous week. 


Quot ‘tions, March 13: 90 per cent win- 
ters, in cotton 140’s, 39s@39s 6d per 280 


he Glasgow and London, March sea- 
ard 


WHEAT 


Canadian spring wheat at Georgian 
Bay and Lake Huron ports for shipment 
to Ontario mills followed the Winnipeg 
advance, and was firmly held. Mills 
bought their requirements from day to 
day, and a fair volume of business was 
done. Prices advanced 5¥%c bu in the 
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Wheat Pools Make Interim Payment 


Winyirec, Man.—The wheat pools of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta last week made an interim payment to members of 20c bu on all grades 
of wheat, 6c on oats and barley, 10c on rye and 25c on flaxseed. As a result 
of this distribution, the initial payment on the different grains now stands 
at $1.20 bu, basis No. 1 northern wheat, Fort William; No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 40c; No. 3 Canadian western barley, 56c; No. 1 northwestern flaxseed, 
$1.75; No. 2 Canadian western rye, 80c,—Fort William basis. 

Approximately 190,000 checks have been mailed to members from the 
three provincial wheat pool offices, covering a total of something like $37,- 
000,000, of which Saskatchewan’s share is more than $25,000,000. 





Clean Seed to Be Sown 


Wiynirec, Man.—Western Canada is to make a special effort the coming 


spring to sow nothing but pure grain. 


The federal and provincial govern- 


ments are co-operating to secure this end. So also are the farmers’ organiza- 


tions, including the wheat pool. 


through the presence of noxious weeds in the grain crops. 
this more than anything else is reducing their outturn and value. 


Many millions of dollars are lost every year 


In some parts 
As the 


organ of the wheat pool says: “Sowing good clean seed, free from other grains, 


will turn in mighty big dividends.” 








week. On March 13 No. 1 northern was 
quoted at $1.63%2 bu, track, Bay ports; 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat followed springs 
upward. Mills are paying $1.40@1.45 
bu for car lots, delivered, and $1.25@ 
1.30 for street wheat at their doors. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains were influenced to some 
extent by the bullish wheat market, 
though demand for them is not so active. 
Quotations, March 13: Ontario oats 41c 
bu, in car lots, f.o.b., country points, ac- 
cording to freights; barley, 60@63c bu; 
rye, 80@82c bu; American corn, No. 2 
yellow 87c bu, delivered, Toronto; No. 1 
Canadian western feed oats 47%c bu, 
cif., Bay ports; standard recleaned 


screenings $26 ton, delivered, Ontario 
points. 
NOTES 

One of the things that is believed to 
have had much to do with making the 
present unsatisfactory price situation in 
the Canadian flour trade is the restrictive 
legislation of provinces and municipali- 
ties with regard to bread prices. 

It is interesting to know that Canadian 
inland flour mills are still to some extent 
using through bills of lading in their ex- 
porting trade. These are converted into 
seaboard documents by the expedient of 
having the loading date at seaboard in- 
dorsed on the bill, which secures a sav- 
ing in time. 

Canadian boards of trade are steadily 








An Old-Time Grist Mill in Ontario 


HIS century-old mill, located on Nanticoke Creek, in the village of Water- 
ford, Ont., is one of the few remaining in Norfolk County which have 


withstood the ravages of time. 


It was built about 1809. 


Local history 


states that the bluish colored limestone of its walls was quarried at Kingston, 
on Lake Ontario, and brought by sailing vessels to Port Dover, then teamed 
14 miles inland to Waterford. The walls are two feet thick and look able to 


withstand another century. 


The original builder and owner was Morris Sov- 


ereign, who operated the mill for a number of years, the present owners being 


Duncombe Bros. 


Of the incidents of the War of 1812 the most important (so far as Norfolk 


was concerned) was General McArthur’s invasion of this district. 


History 


informs us that a battle took place on the hill at Oakland near by, in which 
the general gained a victory over the local forces and marched through to the 


lake. 


times, despite the threat that interference would cost him his life. 


This mill was fired, and Morris Sovereign extinguished the flames three 


Finally, as 


local legend runs, the undaunted miller was seized and taken to the top of the 
hill nearly opposite, a rope fastened around his neck and passed over the 
branch of a tree, and he was about to be hanged, when the commanding officer 
discovered his Masonic identity and spared his life. 


W. A. Gorpon. 
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pressing for legislation that will enable 
them to set up in all the provinces of 
this country a system of commercial ar- 
bitration that will take out of the hands 
of law courts a great many of the busi- 
ness cases that now occupy the time of 
these bodies. It is maintained that this 
would be cheaper, better, and much more 
satisfactory to all concerned. 


The Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has moved into new and larger of- 
fices in the building in Toronto where it 
has its Canadian headquarters. The ad- 
dress is Bank of Hamilton Chambers, 
Yonge Street, which is one of the best 
office buildings in this city. Growth in 
the company’s business and a desire to 
house its staff in the best possible way 
have prompted the selection of these new 
quarters. 

Robert Baird, who was well known in 
the Canadian exporting flour trade 
through his association with the late W. 
C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, has 
given up the city and its dull routine for 
the excitement of the new mining re- 
gions in northern Ontario. Mr. Baird 
is now on his way to the Red Lake dis- 
trict in the far northwestern part of 
this province, the country which has been 
the focus of all attention lately, and the 
scene of one of the wildest gold rushes 
Canada has ever known. 


WINNIPEG 


Domestic demand for flour in the 
prairie provinces is poor, and the recent 
reductions in price seemingly have had 
little or no effect upon the market. 
Some of the mills have sufficient business 
to keep them operating for a short while, 
but few are booked ahead to any con- 
siderable extent. In the export depart- 
ment, small sales of export grades were 
booked to oriental markets last week, 
but otherwise outside buying is extremely 
dull. Prices are unchanged. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, March 13, at $8.35 
bbl, jute, seconds at $7.75, and first clears 
at $6.15, Fort William basis; cotton, l5c 
more; Alberta points 10@30c more, and 
British Columbia and Pacific Coast 
points 30@50c more. Bakers purchas- 
ing their requirements in jute get spe- 
cial prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


-——Futures—, 

Cash May July 

Beaten B cecscs $1.42% $1.43% $1.41% 
ee Brae s00 1.44% 1.44% 1.42% 
March 10 ...... 1.45 5% 1.45 5% 1.43% 
BeMOGR TE cecces 1.48% 1.48% 1.47% 
ee Be seckes 1.51% 1.50% 1.49 % 
po eee 1.52% 1.51% 1.50% 


Inspections of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the week ending March 11 averaged 67 
cars per day, compared with 76 for the 
preceding week, and 305 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1925. 

Lack of buying power early last week 
caused wheat prices to slump heavily, 
but matters began to improve when Ca- 
nadian millers became fairly good buy- 
ers. The United States government re- 
port on farm reserves and mill and ele- 
vator stocks was perhaps the chief influ- 
ence in steadying the market, and a 
much improved tone has since been in 
evidence. In the May and July futures, 
trading has been fairly heavy; some big 
sales were reported, and it was stated 
that continental demand was steadily 
improving. Considerable liquidation at 
the end of the week failed to weaken 
prices, which continued to move up. . At 
times a good demand has existed in the 
cash grain department, but owing to re- 
stricted offerings, volume of trading was 
limited. The business transacted was of 
a more or less local character, and in the 












1076 


main for account of elevator interests. 
The call was chiefly for the contract 
grades. Export trade has been handi- 
capped, owing to the difficulty in procur- 
ing round lots. 

Coarse grains show a firmer tone, and 
last week gained strength from wheat. 
Volume of trade has not been large, but 
has shown considerable improvement. 
Some all-rail business was worked in oats 
and barley. Rye is firm, but very little 
is now being done in this grain. Quota- 
tions, March 13: No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, 48c bu; barley, 59%c; rye, 89%/2c. 

NOTES 

A. W. Snider, who operates a 100-bbl 
flour mill at Wawanesa, was a recent 
visitor here. . 

The total exports of Canadian wheat 
for the seven months ending Feb. 28 
were 192,155,431 bus. 

N. J. Breen, western general manager 
of the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, after visiting other 
western points, is now in Vancouver, 


The Manitoba wheat pool is now work- 
ing on a system whereby any group of 
its members may have an elevator at 
their market point, provided they can 
show 10,000 acres land devoted to pool 
grain and signed for under the pool con- 
tract. 

The usual spring influx of settlers for 
western Canada has commenced. Large 
parties of immigrants from all parts of 
Europe are now weekly reaching Winni- 
peg, and being distributed in the prairie 
provinces. A party which arrived in 
this city last week was said to represent 
10 nations. 

The one big question that is now agi- 
tating the minds of farmers in western 
Canada who take an interest in the co- 
operative selling movement is that as to 
whether or not the wheat pool should 
purchase the elevator system of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Elevator Co., 
Ltd. This matter is being discussed by 
the two bodies concerned, and a decision 
is expected shortly. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
Ltd., suffered the loss of an old and re- 
spected employee in the death, on March 
10, of James Henderson. Captain Hen- 
derson, who at the time of his death was 
55 years of age, had been in the com- 
pany’s employ for 24 years, in charge of 
the boat Verbena, at Keewatin, Ont., and 
had won the respect and affection of 
members of the executive and staff. Be- 
fore joining the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., Captain Henderson had 
been a navigator on the Great Lakes. 


G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic flour prices remain un- 
changed, and business is extremely dull, 
due to the trade carrying fairly heavy 
supplies purchased at higher levels. Ex- 
port sales are reported to the Orient in 
considerable volume. Most prairie mills 
have their output for March and the first 
half of April sold, and are making good 
headway on the last half of April run. 
No new business was done to the United 
Kingdom last week. The lack of orders 
for flour from there is not hard to under- 
stand, as large quantities of Canadian 
wheat have been put afloat by exporters, 
unsold, who have had to sell them on ar- 
rival at ridiculously low prices, enabling 
United Kingdom millers to replenish 
their stocks at very advantageous prices. 

Wheat premiums in Vancouver appear 
to be on the upward trend. Nominal 
quotations: No. 1 northern wheat 3c over 
Winnipeg May, No. 2 northern lc under, 
No. 3 northern 8@9c under, No. 4 wheat 
11¥%,@12%c under, No. 5 wheat 22@24c 
under. There is a good demand for all 
grades, and country offerings are drying 
up. Reports from Calgary and Edmon- 
ton state that the crop is pretty well 
shipped out and available supplies ex- 
hausted, but exporters pay little heed to 
this cry of “wolf.” They realize, how- 
ever, that there is no large volume left, 
and that higher premiums will have to 
be paid to attract wheat to Vancouver, 
especially when navigation opens on the 
eastern route. 

Oriental demand is totally absent. and 
no new business is reported. The Unit- 


ed Kingdom and the Continent have pur- 
chased very sparingly, and any active 
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buying from either of these markets 
would cause a stiffening in Vancouver 
premiums. 

NOTES 

W. J. Smallacombe, Medicine Hat 
manager of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, was a recent visitor here. 

Flour shipments from Vancouver dur- 
ing February were 195,254 bbls to the 
Orient, and 3,447 to the United King- 
dom. 

James A. Richardson, president of 
James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., grain 
merchants, Winnipeg, is spending a few 
days in Vancouver. 

At the annual meeting of the Vancouver 
Board of Trade, on March 9, Robert Mc- 
Kee, managing director of the Canada 
Grain Export Co., Ltd., was elected vice 
president by acclamation. 

Total grain shipments from Vancou- 
ver, Aug. 1, 1925, to Feb. 28, 1926, were: 
to United Kingdom-Continent, 21,088,- 
030 bus; to Orient, 16,091,758; to South 
America, 348,560; to New Zealand-Aus- 
tralia, 62,978; total, 37,591,326 bus. 

H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 

A. further decline of 10c bbl in the 
prices of spring wheat flour occurred 
early last week, but business continued 
slow. Quotations, March 13: first pat- 
ents $8.40 bbl, seconds $7.90, bakers 
$7.70, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 
The winter wheat flour market was also 
dull, with little business passing. Quo- 
tations, March 13, $6.10@6.20 bbl, sec- 


ondhand jute, ex-track; broken lots, 
$6.35@6.40, ex-store. 
* = 


Dent Harrison & Sons, Ltd., held open 
house last week, in accordance with its 
annual custom. About 4,000 took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered to see 
their daily bread being manufactured. 

A. E. Perks. 


DRYING EQUIPMENT AT 
LAKE TERMINALS BUSY 


Winnirec, Man.—Leslie Boyd, chair- 
man of the board of grain commission- 
ers for Canada, who arrived in Winni- 
peg from Fort William, Ont., last week, 
states that all drying equipment in eleva- 
tors at the Head of the Lakes is work- 
ing to full capacity. He estimates that 
there are at present some 13,000,000 bus 
damp and tough grain in storage at ter- 
minals, while available equipment is ca- 
pable of drying approximately 1,000,000 
bus weekly. While the cold weather 
lasts, there is no danger of grain spoil- 
ing. Government inspectors are con- 
stantly at work on the tremendous num- 
ber of grain cars under load in the Fort 
William and Port Arthur yards, and 
those yielding a damp or tough sample 
are hauled out, and the contents dried 
and reloaded. 


INSPECTIONS OF ONTARIO 
WINTER WHEAT ANNOUNCED 


Toronto, Onr.—While the amount of 
soft winter wheat marketed in Ontario is 
by no means fully shown by the official 
inspections, the result of these are always 
interesting for the light they throw on 
the percentages of various grades that 
are produced, The results for the first 
six months of the current crop year, end- 
ing with January, were as follows, in 
bushels, with comparisons: 


--Six months ended- 
Jan., 1926 Jan., 1925 





White winter— 





tr S, siunesevecneteays Serer 
3 ee ee 77,781 74,608 
ah Paha beknd-av0 6 eee 7,002 8,853 
Oo errrer rs Paes se 5,335 
PE ob secqsavwesen ee 1,000 
Red winter 
SSE 6,985 
NIN «4.604% 4 Kee eed 456,182 373,773 
fo GES or 40,249 129,663 
No grade ........ ee 6,694 16,924 
rere 33,156 16,270 
Commercial grades— 
I ers ie el gal 4,700 
oe PT err & eee 
Mixed winter— 
OA Pe ee. een 1,500 
ee DS ae ae $10,600 293,429 
ge eer eer 161,597 132,256 
ek ree 3,570 10,792 
Pe re 53,541 55,985 
Commercial grades 
Dy Bree etki avencueswe | Vthieaee $1,720 
Oe AE Satend abies s viet eaees 11,081 
Total wheat ...... 1,641,672 1,174,874 
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NEW YORK 


Although the business done last week 
was considerably less than in the pre- 
ceding one, it was of fair proportions. 
With the trade in general oe cov- 
ered its 30-60 day needs, and some of 
the larger bakers for a longer time, large 
sales were not expected, and it was re- 
garded as an encouraging sign that, fol- 
lowing the previous g week, business 
could show any volume at all satisfac- 


tory. 

The rally in prices on the days follow- 
ing the government report created a bet- 
ter feeling among flour men, and it was 
expected that the former hand-to-mouth 
business would continue until another 
break comes. It is not felt that the re- 
cent purchases will bolster spot stocks 
beyond giving consumers slightly more 
independence, but although they may not 
for a time be forced to come into the 
market to cover immediate needs regard- 
less of price, it is not believed that these 
purchases are sufficient to enable them 
to hold off for any length of time. 

The same range of prices existed on 
springs and hard winter wheat flours. 
Soft winters were very little below the 
other grades, as Pacific Coast flours, 
which usually give a low end to the 
range, were almost in line with Penn- 
sylvanias, Business in these flours was 
not of much volume. 

Some export inquiry was reported 
from South America, but European mar- 
kets continued dull. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, March 12: 
spring fancy patents $9@9.50 bbl, stand- 
ard patents $8.45@9.10, clears $7.75@8; 
hard winter short patents $9@9.50, 
straights $8.40@9.05; soft winter 
straights, $8@8.65; rye, $5.25@5.75,—all 
in jutes. Receipts, 264,460 bbls; exports, 
133,227, 

WHEAT 


The wheat market rallied after a slight 
break following the government report, 
and held steady and higher through the 
remainder of the week. Cables had a 
better tone, and export business was de- 
cidedly improved. Quotations, March 12: 
No, 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, $1.92% bu; 
No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.86%; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.8544; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.714%4; No. 2 
mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.57%. Re- 
ceipts, 591,200 bus; exports, 627,795. 


SHIPPERS HOLD DINNER 


The Shippers’ Conference of Greater 
New York recently held its annual dinner 
and election at. the Waldorf-Astoria. 
This organization is composed of ship- 
ping and traffic representatives of more 
than 200 business organizations. W. S. 
Cowie, president of the New York Traffic 
Club, was the principal speaker. The 
following officers were elected: chairman 
W. A. Moore, vice chairman D. T. War- 
ing, secretary-treasurer P. W. Moore. 
J. A. C. Jansen, retiring chairman, pre- 
sided, 

NOTES 

W. D. Wilcox, wholesale grocer, Hor- 
nell, was introduced on the floor last 
week by Samuel Knighton. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,209, the previous week 
1,240, and for the same week a year ago 
1,480, 

Sir Ashley Sparks, resident director of 
the Cunard Line, sailed for England last 
week on the Berengaria, with Lady 
Sparks. 

K. L. Burns, president and manager of 
the Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., 
visited the Broenniman Co., Inc., flour, 
last week. 

Charles W. Jewell, general manager of 
the R. D. Johnson Milling Co., Cumber- 
land, Md., formerly in business in the 
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visited here last 


New York market, 
week. 


Roy P. Purchase, of the Commander 
Flour Co., Philadelphia, spent Thursday 
and Friday of last week in the New 
York market. 

The H. C. Bohack Co., for the fiscal 
year ended Jan. 31, 1926, showed gross 
sales of $19,395,241, an increase of $691,- 
772 over the preceding year. 

Ray Kilthau, New York flour broker, 
is back in the market after a vacat'on 
in Florida, looking fit to take care of 
anything in the way of business. 

The purchases by the Panama R iil- 
road Co. on March 12 were made from 
the Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 
at $8.45. This was for 1,500 bbls hird 
wheat flour, c.i.f., Cristobal. 

The sympathy of the trade rece tly 
has been extended to Mrs. Harding, v ife 
of W. T. Harding, New York flour |. ro- 
ker, for the loss of her brother, L:uis 
Anelli, due to pneumonia. Mr. Arelli 
was formerly employed in the office of 
W. T. Harding. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice president and 
general manager of the Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
stopped in New York last week on his 
way to Pinehurst, making his headquar- 
ters at the office of Samuel Knighton & 
Son, handlers of the mill’s accoun! in 
this market. 

Purchase of flour by the city of New 
York for Welfare Island was made on 
March 12 from the Marshall Hall \iill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, on the basis of $3.02 
bbl, jute, or $5.74 for 140-lb sacks. The 
purchase consisted of between 5,000 and 
6,000 bbls hard winter 95 per cent pat- 
ent. Only six bids were made, prices 
ranging from $8.02 to about $9. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from 
New York for the week ending March 
6, as compiled by the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, amounted to 575,856 bus and 
86,747 bbls, 287,000 bus of the wiieat 
going to Antwerp and 220,856 to Tialy. 
Of the flour, about 21,000 bbls went to 
United Kingdom ports, 10,890 to Ham- 
burg, 8,500 to Alexandria, and 1,000 
to China. 

Among out-of-town millers in the ar- 
ket last week were Milton P. Fuller, en- 
eral sales manager for Everett, Aughen- 
baugh & Co., Minneapolis, visiting 1. G. 
Van Dusen & Co., who have the account 
in this market; Clarence Stickell, of D. 
A. Stickell & Sons, Hagerstown, Md., 
Svdnor Hall, of the Marshall Hall Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, and A. W. Jennison, 
vice president of the Williston (N. D.) 
Mill Co., visiting A. P. Youngblood. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market rules firm, wit!: an 
upward tendency, due to the recent 
strength of wheat. Demand is moderate, 
and confined mostly to the satisfaction 
of current needs. Supplies are siuall. 
Receipts for the week ending Marc) 13 
totaled 8,609,081 Ibs. Exports, 400 
sacks to Saloniki, 1,250 to Leith, 500 
to Belfast, 4,250 to Dundee, 1,200 to !tot- 
terdam, and 480 to Amsterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, March 18: spring 
first patents $9.25@9.75, standard p: tent 
$8.75@9.25, first clear $7.75@8; ard 
winter short patent $9@9.50, straight 
$8.75@9; soft winter straight, $8@' 15; 
rye flour, white $5.50@6, medium $5.25@ 
5.75, dark $5@5.50. 

Wheat was weaker early last week, 
but subsequently recovered, and cl sed 
firm on March 13 at a net advance of 
8%c. Practically all exports from this 
port at present are of bonded Cana:lian 
grain. Receipts, 68,030 bus; exports, 
282,647; stock, 1,344,742. Closing quota- 
tions, March 18: No. 2 red winter, “1.74 
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bu; No. 8, $1.71; No. 4, $1.69; No. 5, 
$1.66; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.74. 

‘There was not much trading in oats 
last week and fluctuations were within 
narrow limits. The market closed at a 
net advance of 1%c. Receipts, 16,304 
bus; exports, 98,187; stock, 143,009. 
Closing quotations, March 13: No. 2 
white, 50% @51%c bu; No. 8 white, 49% 
@50%4e. 

NOTES 

Morris F. Miller, grain and feed mer- 
chant, has returned from Miami, Fla. 
Joseph H. Ismert, of the Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, was a 
reccnt visitor on ’change. 
mroe Smith, feed and grain dealer, 
has recovered from a slight indisposition, 


— 


which confined him to his home last week. 
\\ alter K. Woolman, head of the grain 
anc feed firm of Woohnan & Co., is in 


Mi: mi, Fla., where he will remain several 
wet s 

e American Milling Co. has been 
incurporated by T. L. Crotean, Wilming- 
ton, Del., with $3,000,000 capital, to 
ma).ufacture and sell animal feeds. 

‘! omas J. Wright has been appointed 
wesibound freight representative for 
Fu ess, Withy & Co., Ltd., at Philadel- 
phi». to sueceed Robert Connell, resigned. 

Milton F. — 9 recently retired 
fro. the grain and feed business, has 
go to the Sandwich Islands, where he 
wil’ spend a month in Honolulu and 
vici:.ity. 
lliam A. Huey, veteran hay and 


- 


gr merchant, celebrated his golden 
we. ‘ing on March 9. He came here 
fro. Ireland in 1871, and soon after his 
arr'val, he established the wholesale 
gr and hay business of which he is 
stil: the head. 


Samuet S. Daniets. 


PITTSBURGH 
first half of last week, due to the 
dow ward trend in prices, some of the 


larger consumers were enabled to place 
som fair-sized flour orders at what they 
considered satisfactory prices. When 
prices later moved upward there was a 


lack of interest by consumers. 

principal trading was in spring 
patent, hard winter straight and near-by 
soft winter straight. The soft winter 
market was rather brisk, the principal 
purchasers being pastry, cracker and 
cake makers. Clears were in fair de- 
mand, with prices practically unchanged. 
Flour men in general still adhere to the 
conviction that, as long as bread is eaten, 
flour will have to be purchased, and the 
trade here realizes it will obtain its share 
of the business. 

Ilour quotations, March 138, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh: spring wheat short patent 
$979.50 bbl, standard patent $8.25@9; 
hard winter short patent $8.75@9.25, 
standard patent $8.25@8.75, clears $7.25 
@8.25; soft winter, $7.50@8, bulk; rye 
flour, white $5.25@5.75, medium $4.25@ 
4.50, dark $3.75@4. Semolina was quot- 
ed at 4%¢ Ib, Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 

William R. Bucks, who died at his 
home at Reading, Pa., on March 5, aged 
92, for nearly 40 years had been engaged 
in the feed and grain business near Lees- 
port. One daughter survives him. 

Pconsylvania’s marketable corn crop 


of 3,537,000 bus on March 1 was nearly 
twice as large as the surplus of a year 
ago. Marketable wheat was estimated 
at 507,000 bus, compared with 3,936,000 


in 1625, 

Th» Connellsville (Pa.) Macaroni Co. 
recently was host to 20 members of the 
sale; force of the Potter-McCune Co., 


Mck. sport. Lawrence E. Cuneo, gen- 
eral i;anager of the macaroni company, 
presiced, 

Fre: k Auchenbach, president of W. 
Aucheibach & Son, Inc., wholesale gro- 
cer ai: flour dealer, Pottstown, died sud- 


denly of heart failure at Atlantic City, 
hi Mi-ch 7, aged 63. He is survived by 
MS WidOW, 


Owivg to crumbling walls making it a 


menace to the public, the Old St. Mat- 
thew’, Grist Mill, near Phoenixville, is 
being ‘orn down. The mill was built 125 
years ago, and was one of the oldest 


landmarks in that section. 


Pennsylvania’s marketable corn crop 
on March 1, of 88,887,000 bus, was nearly 








twice as large as the surplus of a year 
ago, the federal-state co-operative crop 
reporting service has estimated. In 
1925, it was estimated at 16,812,000 bus. 

C. H. Hadley, director of the bureau 
of plant industry of the Pennsylvania 
department of agriculture, has instituted 
a vigorous campaign to “burn all corn- 
stalks” in Erie, Crawford, Mercer, Ve- 
nango, Warren, Forest, and McKean 
counties, in an attempt to reduce the 
spread of the European corn borer next 
summer. A penalty is provided for those 
who do not comply with the order. 

C. C. Larus. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour sold fairly well at bottom prices 
last week after wheat had advanced 
about 10c bu. Prices are up 10@25c bbl, 
with trading impossible at the advance, 
though one agent claims to have sold 
fancy southwestern standard patent at 
$9, cotton, with his North Dakota mill 
wanting $9.20, cotton, for its fanc 
standard grade. Others had limits muc 
below these, but were unable to do a 
thing. The main business of the week 
was done at bottom rates after wheat 
had advanced about 10c bu, and included 
spring and hard winter standard patent 
and near-by soft winter straight. The 
latter could be had today at within 10c 
bbl of the lowest of the week. Wheat in 
farmers’ hands is regarded as bearish by 
many in the tr 

Nominal closing prices, March 13, car 
lots, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c 
more in wood, the same to 5c less in jute, 
or 20@25c less in bulk: spring first pat- 
ent $9@9.25, standard patent $8.50@ 
8.75; hard winter short patent $8.90@ 
9.15, straight $8.40@8.65; soft winter 
short patent $8.40@8.75, straight (near- 
by) $7.60@7.85; rye flour, white $5.50@ 
5.75, dark $4.50@4.75. 

Receipts of flour last week were 16,- 
889 bbls, 2,047 of which were destined for 
export. Exports, 7,735 bbls. 

Cash wheat on March 13 was 10%c 
higher than a week previous, with stocks 
on the increase again and Canadian in 
bond for export now in excess of domes- 
tic grain. Closing prices, March 13: spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domestic, 
$1.76%4, or about the highest for the 
week, sales of southern bag lots by sam- 
ple were made at $1.65@1.70%, accord- 
ing to quality, condition and location. 

Of the 287,049 bus wheat received for 
the week ending March 13, 286,103 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 23,974 
bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat last week were 283,706 bus; stock, 
659,660. Receipts of southern wheat, 
484 bus; so far on the crop, 1,154,628; 
for same period last year, 1,043,535. 
Closing price of southern contract grade, 
$1.75% ; last year, $1.78. 

Oats prices, March 13: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 494%2c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
48%4¢. 

NOTES 

Charles H. Gibbs, local millers’ agent, 
who with his wife has been at Atlantic 
City, has returned home. 

Flour exports for the week ending 
March 11, principally Canadian, showed 
an increase, being 10,092 bbls. 

Exports from here last week were 7,- 
735 bbls flour, 23,974 bus wheat, 63,732 
corn, 42,857 rye, 120,000 barley and 6,412 
malt. 

A large fleet of foreign steamers is 
reported to have been chartered to bring 
ore to Baltimore, thus insuring a good 
supply of full-cargo tonnage for this 
port. 

Receipts of grain last week were 287,- 
049 bus wheat, 14,892 corn, 13,491 oats; 
stocks at the close, 1,116,610 bus wheat, 
555,162 corn, 83,081 oats, 37,272 rye and 
247,353 barley. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $1.90 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.75; domestic wheat, $1.95; corn, 95c; 
rye, $1.10; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: Canadian 
spring wheat, $1.80 bu; Canadian winter 
wheat, $1.65; domestic wheat, $1.85; corn, 
90c; rye, $1.10; barley, 80c; oats, 60c. 

Visitors on ’change last week included 
Jacob O. Ewing, president of the Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., and Dwight M. 
Baldwin, president of the Baldwin Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis; M. F. Ring, vice 
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president of the Roanoke City (Va.) 
Mills; Rodney J. Anderson, secretary 
and sales manager for the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont; R. W. Gir- 
vin, miller, Leola, Pa. 

The central purchasing bureau of 
Maryland, Walter N. Kirkman, manager, 
preparatory to awarding a contract for 
supplying the state institutions with 
about 1,400 bbls flour—1,200 hard wheat 
standard patent, 200 near-by soft winter 
straight and broken lots of rye flour, 
graham flour, etc.—has invited the trade 
to submit bids and samples on March 19. 
The flour must be on spot, subject to 
inspection, and delivered as needed over 
a period of three months. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 

rt last week were 192 cars, as fol- 
ows: 100 No. 1 hard spring, 14 No. 1 
dark northern spring, 47 No. 2 dark 
northern spring, 1 No. 4 dark northern 
spring, 5 No. 2 northern spring, 1 No. 2 
red winter, 1 No. 4 red winter, 3 No. 2 
mixed, 2 No. 3 mixed, 2 No. 4 mixed, 1 
No. 2 mixed, smutty; 5 No. 2 mixed 
durum, 1 No. 3 red durum, smutty; 4 
sample grade durum, 1 sample grade 
amber durum, 1 No. 8 soft white, 2 No. 3 
soft white, smutty; 1 No. 4 soft white, 
smutty. 


BOSTON 

Early last week, when flour prices 
were at a fairly low level, considerable 
business was done in a small way, but 
when they began to climb, sales were 
shut off. Despite the advance, there is 
considerable cutting by some of the big 
spring wheat mills, reports of concessions 
of 15@35c bbl being accepted in many 
instances, and also by some small coun- 
try mills. At the same time a number 
of spring and hard winter wheat mills 
refused to lower their range except to 
follow the wheat market, and declined 
to make any cut beyond that point. 
These mills therefore made no sales. 
Business done last week evidently was 
the result of some dealers having re- 
frained from purchasing as long as they 
possibly could, hoping for a lower mar- 
ket. They were unable to get in at what 
they considered a low point, but when 
the market dropped they supplied their 
needs. In some cases 500-bbl lots and 
one or two 1,000-bbl lots were purchased, 
practically all spring wheat flours, al- 
though some hard winters were includ- 
ed. In addition to the price cutting of 
flour, the situation is aggravated by the 
sharp decline in wheat feeds during the 
past few days. 

Quotations, for shipment, in sacks, on 
March 13: spring patents, special short 
$10.25@10.40 bbl, standard patents $8.90 
@10.10, first clears $8@8.75; hard win- 
ter patents $8.75@9.65; soft winter pat- 
ents $8.65@9.60, straight $8@8.65, clear 
$7.10@7.50. 

Rye flour is firmer, with prices ad- 
vanced from the low point during the 
early part of last week. Choice white 
patents were quoted on March 13 at $5.75 
@6 bbl, and standard patents at $5.50 
@5.80. Rye meal also a shade firmer, 
with quiet demand at $4.75@4.80 bbl. 
Dark flour is flat, with the market easy 
and some cutting of prices, most offer- 
ings being at $4.40@4.45 bbl. 

Receipts at Boston durin 
days ending March 13, an 
that date, with comparisons: 


r—Receipts—, --Stocks—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


the seven 
stocks on 


Flour, bblis.... 20,875 18,3850 ..... «sss. 
Wheat, bus... 19,750 19,300 34,398 80,249 
COPM, DUB. .c0+ cesses coces 18,540 ..... 
Oats, bus..... 22,950 38,200 45,816 62,636 
BAG, Wii cace Sacco  ececce 4,317 683,260 
ORO, BWERei cs “sesee serves 255,674 657,047 
Corn meal, bbls 200 4 UL eee 
Oatmeal, cases 3,750 We <-esney _.San08 
NOTES 


Lawrence T. Ingram, New England 
sales manager for the Elmore Milling 
Co., Oneonta, N. Y., has been elected an 
active member of the Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange. 

Recent visitors to the Grain & Flour 
Exchange included R. L. Burns, presi- 
dent and manager of the Globe Milling 
Co., rye flour millers, Watertown, Wis., 
who was introduced by George W. Col- 
lier; R. C. Mead, district sales manager 
for the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, introduced by F. M. Choate; G. W. 
Hales, of Hales & Edwards, grain ship- 
pers, Chicago, and K. L. Juve, of Bat- 


tle Creek, Mich. 
Louis W. DePass. 
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BUFFALO 

The dullness that has reigned in the 
flour trade since the spurt in September 
was never so pronounced as it was last 
week. Neither on the advance nor the 
decline could any business be put 
through. A few needy buyers took 
small lots, but the greater part of the 
bakery trade made large commitments 
early and is not in the market at present. 
The generally unsettled business condi- 
tions, with factories and steel mills run- 
ning light, has had its effect on pur- 
chases at this time. Since the first of 
the year sales of all commodities have 
been limited. Luxuries are still moving 
well, but necessities are being cut down 
radically, flour sharing in the lessened 
inquiry, as well as potatoes and beans. 

Buffalo quotations, March 13: spring 
fancy patents $9.50@9.60 bbl, standard 
patent $9.25@9.30, clears $7.75, second 
clears $43.50 ton; rye, $5.60@5.70 bbl 
for white, $5.10@5.30 for medium, and 
$4.25@4.30 for dark; hard winters $9.50 
bm Straights $9.30@9.40, soft winters 

75. 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

March 7-13 ..... 238,000 194,109 82 
Previous week .. 238,000 170,583 72 
WORE BO cecsace 238,000 187,926 79 
Two years ago... 166,500 130,298 79 


The present nervous futures have ef- 
fectually shut off cash demand for wheat. 
Millers are holding off until there is a 
better flour demand. 

There is an excellent call for oats, 
preference being given to the heavy test 
weights. No. 2 white sold at 47%4c bu 
on March 7, and sales all week were 
made on that basis. There was a decided 
scarcity, and local interests satisfied 
their requirements in western markets. 

The barley market is showing more 
strength. Some buying has been done 
in western markets, as holdings here are 
light. In store, 48-lb malting is quoted 
at 76c bu. 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks in store and afloat in the har- 
bor on March 8 (in bushels): 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
| eee 3,655,554 5,483,562 9,139,116 
COPR .cccccce 3,077,640 icecce 2,077,640 
GES ccccvces 2,608,062 291,408 2,899,470 
MOSOOF ccsice 232,905 821,577 1,054,482 
eee 165,591 24,924 190,518 

Afloat in the harbor— 

WES co cwese 109,709 1,186,816 1,296,525 

OBR cccsccee 922,324 372,247 1,294,571 

Ae 266,952 0s 266,952 

7 SSGGIS = cecese 535,618 
NOTES 


G. Norden Hanover, one of the New 
England representatives of the Thorn- 
ton & Chester Milling Co., was here last 
week, 


H. C. Veatch, eastern sales manager 
for the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, has returned from an extended 
business trip. 


Ice fields extend beyond vision at Buf- 
falo, and are stationary. ‘The present 
temperature forecasts a late opening of 
navigation. 


Rumors are being circulated that Buf- 
falo is to have another elevator in the 
near future, with a capacity exceeding 
any now in operation here. 


The Keno Feed & Grain Corporation 
has installed a new Jay-Bee hammer mill 
for grinding linseed and cottonseed 
screenings. A lot of 7,000 tons, or 30 
cars, is now being ground by this mill. 


Harry J. Hannon, for several years 
manager of the feed and grain depart- 
ment of the Co-operative G. L. F. Ex- 
change, has resigned to engage in busi- 
ness on his own account, and will begin 
operations about May 1. 


Members of the harbor committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce have been au- 
thorized to immediately take up consid- 
eration of the proposal that an all-Amer- 
ican ship canal be constructed between 
Oswego and Albany. 


The transfer house with the new addi- 
tion at Buffalo is included in the offer 
of the Saskatchewan wheat pool to pur- 
chase the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Co.’s elevators. When the price 
has been determined by arbitration, the 
pool is prepared to pay $2,000,000 this 
year and $1,000,000 yearly. 

M. A. McCartuy. 
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Labor Problems in the Flour Milling Industry 
By A. C. Smith 


HE average number of wage earners 

in the milling industry has shown 

remarkably little variation in the 
past 25 years. Statistics for the average 
number employed by merchant mills 
(which constitute 99 per cent of the in- 
dustry) show that, in 1899, 32,226 were 
engaged, compared to 35,223 for 1924, 
the high figure of 45,481 for 1919 being 
exceptional. The latest figures for Min- 
nesota show an average of 4,469 em- 
ployed in 1923. 

The majority of the employees are men 
in practically ajl phases of the industry. 
Semiskilled women operators, whose 
numbers have almost doubled during the 
past decade, are employed chiefly in the 
packing rooms, where they pack, sew, 
and weigh in teams of four, changing 
about hourly. A state law prohibits the 
employment of children under 14 years 
ot age in any mill or factory, and since 
workers of that age would be of little 
use in flour milling were their employ- 
ment allowed, child labor presents no 
problem in the industry. 

There is a great admixture of na- 
tionalities employed in flour milling. 
Most of the millers are Scotch, and are 
high types of skilled workers. The gen- 
eral work around the mills is done chiefly 
by Germans and Scandinavians, who con- 
stitute a large proportion of the laboring 
population of the state. _The loaders, or 
“roustabouts,” represent another foreign 
element, Poles being employed to a large 
extent in this work. 


SPECIFIC CQNDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


HERE has been a marked shortening 

of the working day in the industry 
since 1914, although 1919 figures for the 
United States show that 40 per cent were 
employed fewer than 54 hours, and 47 
per cent were employed over 60 hours. 
In Minnesota, however, 4,800 were em- 
ployed at a 48-hour week, 16 under 44 
hours, and 855 over 60 hours. An eight- 
hour day is in effect in the industry in 
this state at present. This is two hours 
under the state standard of 10 hours, and 
one and a half under the maximum for 
women. In addition, the employees are 
paid time and a half for overtime or 
Sunday and holiday work. Production 
is on a 24-hour basis part of the time, 
although one or two eight-hour shifts 
suffice for the required production 
throughout much of the year. Sunday 
work occurs during peak periods and 
when it becomes necessary for certain of 
the employees. to put the machinery into 
working order for the next week’s mill- 
ing. It would probably be more econom- 
ical to run at capacity for four or five 
days, though it is to the advantage of the 
employees to work on a six- or seven- 
day basis. The industry is not included 
in the law for one day of rest in seven, 
as it is excepted by virtue of being a 
“work of necessity.” 

The eight-hour day has been in vogue 
for the past decade, and was an outcome 
of the strike of 1903 in the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills, incidentally the only out- 
break of any consequence in the milling 
industry of Minneapolis. At that time 
there was a union of the millers and 
nailers, and some of the millers, unable 
to obtain a raise in pay, started trouble. 
This action aroused the loaders, or 
“roustabouts,” who wanted an eight-hour 
day plus a $2 wage. The strike began at 
12, midnight, and the mill shut down, 
though it did not remain idle for long, 
as new men were hired and production 
resumed, ‘The mill was barricaded, and 
sleeping and eating quarters arranged 
for the men, but these steps were hardly 
necessary, as only periodic outbreaks of 
violence occurred. 

The strike lasted for several weeks and 
its effects were felt for several months, 
but on the whole it proved ineffective, as 
the power of the union was broken and 
its members forced to return to work 
individually. A majority of the old 
workers returned, and all others whom 
the company wished to re-employ. Al- 
though the union dissolved and many of 
the old employees found themselves out 
of work, the $2 wage and eight-hour 
day were eventually obtained, and to 





this extent the strike accomplished its 
purpose. 
WORKING CONDITIONS 

The small number of deaths in the food 
products industry in the state (Minnesota) 
either indicates the nonhazardous nature of 
the occupation, or may mean that processes 
of milling are so largely automatic that the 
number of employees is small, but that they 
are individually exposed to somewhat high 
hazard. 

HE latter part of this statement, tak- 

en from a government report, more 
nearly indicates the actual conditions. 
The bulletin further states that, during 
1923, 13 were killed and the accidents 
totaled 1,611 in the food products indus- 
try, and since flour milling represents 
the major part of this type of manufac- 
ture, it is apparent that the work in the 
mills must be classed as dangerous, al- 
though to a far less extent than formerly. 
The greatest hazard was the dust explo- 
sion, due to the heat and large amount 
of dust in the air. The great mill ex- 
plosion of 1878 in Minneapolis has been 
called “the greatest disaster from the 
standpoint of loss of life and property in 
the city’s history.” ‘Three mills were 
wrecked and three others caught fire, 
while 14 operatives lost their lives. 

At present, tubular dust collectors are 
used, both to guard against explosions 
and to insure cleanliness, and their use 
has greatly lessened the danger of ex- 
plosion. ‘There are also those hazards 
which seem an almost inevitable accom- 
paniment of any machine process. Belt 
guards, railings, ete., have materially re- 
duced the dangers, and have resulted in 
a large initial outlay, but there are many 
parts which cannot be protected. In a 
mill such as the Pillsbury “A,” where 
such a large amount of machinery has 
been crowded into a comparatively small 
space, risk appears to be considerable, 
regardless of safeguards and the small 
number of workers. 

The Pillsbury company discarded the 
group life insurance policy plan, and in 
its stead has created a fund for a “vol- 
untary payment in recognition of the 
services rendered the company by the de- 
ceased employee in his or her lifetime,” 
and with due provision for conflicts with 
workmen’s compensation and employers’ 
liability insurance. The company makes 
payments depending upon the length of 
continuous service, according to the fol- 
lowing schedule: 

Period of continuous service from 


date of employment— Amount 
PRICO te GI TORTS 6s cccsdciccvesve $250 
Six months to one year..........+.+. . 500 
Ome FOOr CH 16 DAMES 6 oo o.cc.ccencse 750 
Kighteen months to two years....... 1,000 
rr, +. f. § eee 1,250 
TELCO C0. TOO FOOTE ccicaccschscccswee 1,600 
WOU CO BVO FORTS accccdecavucesecess 1,750 
Five years and over (maximum)..... 2,000 


In addition to this plan of insurance, 
the Pillsbury Mills Benefit Association 
has been organized under the manage- 
ment of the board of directors of the 
company, with a board of trustees, elect- 
ed from the several mills, acting as an 
advisory board, ‘Membership is com- 
posed of employees of the company’s 
mills at Minneapolis and Anoka, Minn., 
with a proviso of two weeks’ employment 
and the passing of a satisfactory physi- 
cal examination. Regular meetings of 
the officers are held, and special meet- 
ings may be called. The dues are 50c per 
month, with provision for delinquents. 
A sick benefit of $15 per week is pro- 
vided, with a $300 maximum, although 
this has been exceeded on occasions. 

A well-equipped plant hospital is lo- 
cated in the mill office building, in charge 
of the company physician and two 
trained nurses. A _ visiting nurse and 
welfare worker are provided, and free 
medical aid in the home is furnished, 
which is a unique feature in a large city. 
A welfare department has also been or- 
ganized for the benefit of the employees. 
No definite pension plan has been adopt- 
ed by this company, but amounts of $50 
to $70 per month have been paid in nu- 
merous instances, 


REGULARITY OF EMPLOYMENT 


FACT little recognized is that flour 
milling is a distinctly seasonal busi- 
ness, the months of peak production— 
September, October, November—coming 





near harvest time. Monthly employment 
statistics for the United States and Min- 
nesota indicate this fluctuation. During 
1923 the average number of wage earn- 
ers employed was 35,194 for the United 
States and 4,469 for Minnesota; there is 
a distinct let-down in the summer months, 
while the peak is October in the United 
States, and March for Minnesota, when 
4,747 were employed, although October 
and November had nearly as many, and 
really represent the true peak periods. 

This slack season has no appreciable 
effect on the millers and others among 
the more skilled workers, the greatest 
turnover occurring among the unskilled 
employees. The millers have their work 
the year round as long as there is grind- 
ing. ‘The less skilled must be occupied 
in other ways, however. The Pillsbury 
company attempts to regularize employ- 
ment by transferring their workers from 
one mill to another as a surplus arises 
and occasion demands. In spite of this 
there remain some extras who must be 
discharged. The Commander Mill Co. 
uses its unskilled workers in a variety 
of odd jobs, and minimizes its labor turn- 
over in that way. The Russell-Miller 
Milling Co. tried the plan of laying off 
about a third of its force during the sum- 
mer months. Those discharged were 
chiefly unskilled, new, and unmarried 
men, and the curtailment took place dur- 
ing the period when work would be more 
easily obtainable. 

Apparently, little can be done to re- 
duce the existing surplus. There is at 
present an overproduction in the indus- 
try, and this, coupled with the fact that 
few mills ever run at capacity, makes 
difficult any project of regularization 
which would reduce peak loads and dis- 
tribute production over the slack months. 
Furthermore, it must be remembered 
that the wheat crop itself is seasonal, 
which further complicates any program 
of equalizing the work. 


WAGES 


REGULAR schedule is followed in 

the payment of wages, with time 
and a half given for overtime, Sunday, 
and holiday work. There is little if any 
piece work, and the following schedule 
in cents per hour has been in effect in 
Minneapolis since June 1, 1922: 


Occupation— Rate 
eg ee ee wea e 58 @75 
GORNIND fer Poccebocicvctevcess 72 @75 
SPP TERETE CEE ee 72 @75 
PEGGRING FOREOTE .cvcedecsecces 58 @60 


Cee, NN 0.6 64.0 5.0.000680090:4 


55 @58 
QU hw ec tecodccdiesceceeuse 5 


54% @55 


Separator tendera ....cccccssece 54 @60 
BURBCEOTD 6 ccc vosccscsesseres’ 58 @60 
GR 6 6d b-e'c eh bbe 6 bas 6046s eS 52% @55 
PED becwcanerasesvess neers 63 @67% 
eg , RPV PTTL Pere eEER Cerne T 59 @60 
Ce COONS oct tc geecec tees es 60 @63% 
Machinists’ helpers ............ 50 @69 
Plumbers and steamifitters ..... 60 @72% 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ 

EE Saar e a wae Uo a Ghee web 28 50 @57 
ON PPP CET Te re eee 68% @70 
BUWOOPOTE oc accetrccvvecsvoceses 47 @650 


PE ree ree 56% @60 
WeGes GROUGIOTD ve ccecvcesives 54% @60 
Foreman millwrights .......... 82%,@94 


BEMETIUUIO, cecrcbocrsvecsovees 65 @78 





Millwrights’ helpers 47 @62 
Machinists, first class .. -« 3 @e 
Stoker MeN ....-eccceee -» 65 @66 
PT J tse 0600 2a oh 8 60% ads 60 @61% 
Firemen helpers .........e.005- 50 @57 
ee SOE OE Te eT 61% @75% 
Elevator weighers ........+e.e0.% 60 @87% 
Machine tenders, etc. .......... 564% @74 
WOtGREROR oicdeiscicccvasvcves 43 @48 


This schedule was included to give an 
idea of the generally high level of wages 
in the industry, and also of the variety 
of occupations. The wages of the millers 
are not included in the schedule, but it 
is sufficient to say that this type of 
skilled worker is well paid, some of the 
head millers receiving $10,000 per year 
and upward. The millers practically de- 
termine the quality of the flour, and their 
remuneration is in proportion to their 
importance. 

Bonuses are given by some companies, 
though others argue against the idea on 
the ground that the labor cost represents 
such a small item that it is hardly logical 
that they should be partakers in a profit 
sharing scheme. It is claimed that mill- 
ing is so largely an automatic machine 
process that the workers, aside from the 
head millers, would contribute little to- 
ward any profits, and hence cannot rea- 
sonably share in them. This is, of course, 


only one viewpoint, and there are firms in 
which the profit sharing idea is carried 
out satisfactorily. 

The Russell-Miller company, however, 
has had a successful stock subscription 
plan in effect since 1912. Under this 
plan, stock may be purchased biennially 
by employees, one to six shares being ob- 
tainable at these periods, although there 
is no limit to the total amount which may 
be owned. The stock may be purchased 
by any employee of the company or its 
subsidiaries, and its stockholders num- 
ber not only those from president to 
“roustabout,” but country elevator men 
and others more or less remotely con- 
nected with the actual milling process. 
This plan not only encourages faithful 
and continuous employment, but affords 
a practical means of saving, for even 
should an employee leave, his investe:| 
money is returned to him with interest. 

Wages and salaries in merchant flour 
mills have increased about 68 per cent 
in the period 1914-21, comparison of 
census figures shows. This is somewhat 
less than the increase in cost of living, 
which in 1924 was approximately 95 per 
cent higher than that of 1913. It is ev’- 
dent, therefore, that the wages in the 
milling industry, though high, have not 
kept pace with the cost of living during 
the past decade. 


EMPLOYEE REPRESENTATION AND COLLECT!) & 
BARGAINING 


UNION labor is a negligible factor in 

the milling industry of the Unitid 
States, and is practically nonexistent i 
the Minneapolis mills. The Americin 
Labor Year Book for 1925 lists a unicn 
of brewery and flour workers in affili:- 
tion with the union label trades depar'- 
ment of the American Federation «f 
Labor. The mill operatives were also 
included in an international federation 
with the bakers, confectioners, brewers 
and butchers. The International Union 
of the United Brewery, Flour, Cere:l 
and Soft Drink Workers of America his 
its own secretary, and publishes its own 
“Worker’s Journal,” but its strength in 
the flour mills, particularly in Minne- 
apolis, seems to be lacking. The Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, an organiz:- 
tion of head millers, has been in existence 
for 29 years, but is not classed as a 
union. 

Several reasons have been advanced 
for this condition, chief among which are 
the type of worker, the number of old 
employees, and the absence of any real 
grievances. The condition in the Pil!s- 
bury mills may be considered as typic:l 
regarding unions. In this company it is 
estimated that fully 75 per cent of the 
workers have been employed for at least 
five years, while a large number of them 
have been in the service of the company 
for 20 years or more. Many of the work- 
ers, particularly the head millers, have 
literally grown up with the industry, 
and have been inclined to settle their 
differences in other ways than striking. 
In addition, there have been no real 
grievances or major abuses, and the cor- 
pany has usually been ready to give carc- 
ful consideration to the employees’ de- 
mands, The above mentioned strike of 
1903 proved an exception to a long coi- 
titiued policy of equitable adjustments «f 
disputes. 

There has been no real opposition ‘o 
unions, but attempts to organize, such :s 
occurred during the war, have been ge:- 
erally unsuccessful, due to the reasois 
given above and also to the lack of any 
efficient leadership, which was partic \- 
larly noticeable in the 1903 strike. O1'- 
cials of several companies emphasiz: (| 
this poor leadership as an importait 
reason for the failure of the unions ‘1 
this industry. As a result of the absen:ec 
of unionism, collective bargaining is nt 
extensive, various methods being e! 
ployed by the workers for the submittii ¢ 
of grievances; circulation of petitio! 
delegations of workers, and shop cor- 
mittees, are a few of the means used. 

The Russell-Miller company had a sho) 
committee plan which worked well for 
several years. Under this system two 
men were elected by the employees from 
each of the four departments: milling, 
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engineering, packing and warehousing. 
This committee met every month with a 
management committee composed of the 
officers of the company. In these meet- 
ings, not only were grievances and com- 
plaints considered, but suggestions were 
submitted for the general improvement 
of working conditions and labor rela- 
tions. The chief difficulty arose from the 
fact that every one was not in accord 
with the arrangements, and since its op- 
eration would not be feasible without the 
co-operation of all departments, the plan 
was discontinued, although it may be re- 
ijopted in the future. 

Employers’ associations present no 
major problem in labor relations. The 
Millers’ National Federation is an exten- 

e association which includes members 
from all parts of the country, and there 
are numerous local and regional groups 
in existence. These organizations are 
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formed for the improvement of the indus- 
try, however, rather than for any con- 
certed action against the laboring force. 

In short, therefore, labor relations af- 
ford little difficulty, and the majority of 
the controversies have been settled in a 
peaceful manner to the satisfaction of 
all parties. The union is practically un- 
known, and attempts at organization 
have not been successful. The employ- 
ers have maintained a liberal policy in 
industrial relations, and the workers 
have been reasonable in their demands, 
so that the labor problem is reduced to a 
minimum in this industry. 

* * 

Eprror’s Nore.—The foregoing article 
forms a portion of a thesis prepared in 
the course of Mr. Smith’s studies at 
Dartmouth College. The author is a son 
of F. C. Smith, secretary of the Minne- 
sota Linseed Oil Co., Minneapolis. 








The Miller’s Code of Ethics Flowers 
Into Verse 


"rWHE Miller’s Youngest Daughter” 
[ had the appearance, certainly, of 
some connection with the trade. 
It was bought as such and carried home 
on faith, But under the library lamp it 
d: veloped a curious eccentricity. The 
book was verse rather than the expected 
prose, and it told a strange tale. It was 
no! easy to understand at first reading—~ 
a queer thing, exceedingly fanciful, al- 
most (except for some strikingly beauti- 
fv! lines) rubbish, But upon second 
reding, and third, it developed; the idea 
w.s visible, it stood forth clear as crystal. 
Ii was a parable of the moneygrubber, 
blind to the beauty of life. 
ut as for the miller of flour—well, the 
tale might as well, at first judgment, 
have been written about the youngest 
daughter of the candlestick maker so far 
as it specially characterized any particu- 
lar craft. And this, in fact, was the con- 
fession of the author, Grace Fallow Nor- 
tor writing from Aix-en-Provence, 
Frince—an unexpected corner of the 
world in which to find her—in answer to 
a letter of curiosity. 
“| remember some one,” she says, “ask- 
ing me once who the Miller was. I be- 
live I replied: ‘Narrowly, the Great 


Northwest.’ Narrowly, because in a full- 
er sense he is just anybody, myself in- 
cluded, For surely we all have the same 
problems about our work and are affected 
similarly by the way we do it.” 


Miss Norton would not lay claim to 
any special knwledge of milling, nor did 
she prove to be, herself, a miller’s young- 
est daughter. She lived in Northfield, 
Minn., when she was a child, and was 
familiar with the mill there, and another 
at Waterford, near by, but this, she pro- 
fesses, was her sole “contact with mill- 
ing.” There were only these further 
childish impressions that eventually gave 
her a poetic flour milling background: 
“Once I was taken to see some big mills 
in Minneapolis. I think they were the 
Washburn Crosby mills. These must 
have made a great impression on me, for 
whenever I think of mon pays (she is 
that much of a stranger to us now!) I 
see them all. I could almost draw them, 
I can see them so distinctly when I close 
my cyes. I loved the roaring sound they 
mace, the smell of the flour, the blended 
whitish color of everything, the bustle 
and rush,” 

There is poetry, then, after all, in the 
modern flour mill! 

Without a fortunate fourth perusal of 
“Tie Miller’s Youngest Daughter” 
(I!oughton Mifflin Co., Boston and New 
York) this would have been about all 
the’ could be said on the subject to a 
reaver of The Northwestern Miller. But 
it vas that fourth inspection which linked 
it up definitely and significantly with the 
trace. Ethies—that was the key idea! 
Miss Norton, consciously or not, had put 
into verse the Miller’s Code of Ethics! 

his is not to be taken literally, of 
course; figuratively is the word. The 
miller in the poem couldn’t hear his 
ide«\istie little daughter’s singing when 
1€ \as looking only for what his work 


wou Pes. him in the way of material 
reward, 


Ls ‘igh mill hummed. The miller cried: 
ene erinding stones and the wheel outside, 
a noise is music, for it means 


money, money!” 
And he laughed and slapped his jeans. 





The miller had tall sons who poured 
the grain into the hoppers. They were 
materialists, too; they heard the mill 
sing only of money. And there were two 
handsome daughters, who were “good 
cooks, prayers, high-steppers.” 

“This is music!"’ cried the sons, 
“Money, money, money! 

Bring the grain-bags to the mill, 
Every turn a penny!” 

The high-stepping good cooks, spread- 
ing the miller’s bread “with yellow butter 
and honey,” heard from the mill the self- 
same song. But the “bothersome” young- 
est daughter couldn’t hear it at all. 

The high mill hummed. The child beside 

The miller chanted: ‘Ride, ride, 

River! Shake your jeweled reins! 

© this is music, music— 

I wonder what it means." 

The miller was vexed with such chat- 
ter. He could make nothing of it. “To 
have a child that has no sense, ay, it is 
heart breaking . . .; to see your child 
when church-bell’s due flee to the mead- 
ow, bow to a mullein-stalk, kneel to a 
shadow. . ” 

The miller gave his tall sons deeds 
And bonds and silver dollars; 

He gave his oldest girls gold beads 
And wide real-lace collars, 

But he gave his youngest a dried bean, 
to punish her for saying, “What does it 
mean?” when she might be cooking or 
praying. 

There is a mundane, familiar fiction 
touch to the plot. The youngest daugh- 
ter, naturally, runs away—she fails to 
hear what the mill sings to the rest of the 
family. And then the miller begins to 
doubt his certainty of what the mill's 
song is. 

The mill, cruel, powerful, 

Roared, ‘“‘What if there were things she 
knew?" 

Ay, sometimes he grew fearful. 

Lonesome, reckless, the miller gave 
himself over to the call of “Money, 
money, money.” And here is where the 
code of ethics begins to come in strongly. 

He must have money in heaps 

For his daughters’ dowers, 

For damask and glass and flowers 

And moon-white pearls in ropes; 


He must have money in hills 

For houses and for horses 

To run on all the race-courses 
And more and more high mills; 


He must have money for power— 

Ay, he must be respected 

Whom joy has rejected. 

Now, there’s not much money in flour. 

A subtle line, that last one, to be 
written by a poet who has little “con- 
tact with milling”! It is, rather, the 
observation of one intimately, poignant- 
ly versed in flour milling! 

And what was the result? Another 
keen analysis of modern milling practice: 
the miller began to let down on quality 
to counterbalance cut prices made for 
the purpose of gobbling consolidated- 
buying business. And he brought the 
old night run nigger into his wooligile. 

The mill rang day and night 

With a terrible clamor. 


Sometimes it seemed to stammer, 
To stop—to snap—to bite. 


For the miller had gathered stones, 
Hard stones for the hopper, 

And he had also thought proper— 
And better than stones—old bones. 


Well, the end of all this, naturally, is 
that the miller tires of his folly; he goes 
in search of his wandering daughter. 
He brings her back and “humbly tries 





to make good flour to hear her singing 
every hour.” He has seen the light of 
milling ethics; he thinks he hears the 
true song of the mill, which is not 
“Money, money, money,” but something 
widely different. He begins to under- 
stand when his daughter teasingly sings: 
What did you bend to bear, 
Calling it a duty? 


What did you bend to bear? 
Could it have been beauty? 


Say, had you need of song? 
Tell me of your need. 

When you have need of song, 
Song shall be yours indeed. 

And the theme comes back to the read- 
er in the rhymed foreword: 

The miller called from his tower, 

“The world was kneaded out of flour.” 

Every man to his trade, 

Thus indeed the world is made. 

So here I cry to the busy throngs, 

“We should die without songs!" 

Without the code of ethics, where is 
the beauty of milling? 

What the mill sang to the youngest 
daughter, probably, was “Honest Serv- 
ice.” But it hinted of something even 
greater, of that high, empirical truth 


which makes of flour milling a calling 
rich in sentiment, a fundamental, signifi- 
cant thing of life. The youngest daugh- 
ter sang in the end: 


“IT used to think (and I thought ill) 

That in the beginning was the mill. 

I thought as only a child can, 

A hungry child. O holy hunger and thirst! 
Now I know that first, 

Before there was a mill 

Or a miller to work its will, 

There was a hungry man.” 


And thus the poet sums up: 


Give me my daily hunger 
For my daily bread. 
Then give me another stronger 
Hunger, less quickly fed. 
Give me to hunger longer, 
Unstayed, uncomforted. 
Give me only hunger 
And it shall be my bread. 

Beyond its more serious subtleties, the 
book has an actual, if unconscious, humor. 
What miller will fail to appreciate the 
absurdity of this (before the miller’s 
conversion) : 

“For the farmer and the miller and 

The baker, these three—’” 
The miller called through his hand, 
“I make more money than they!" 
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TESTING MILL MAKES 
REPORT OF OPERATIONS 


The Minnesota department of agricul- 
ture recently issued a bulletin containing 
a report of operation of the state testing 
mill for the crop season of 1924. Accord- 
ing to the report, 55 lots of hard spring 
wheat were tested, 50 of which originated 
in Minnesota. The weight per bushel 
was found to be the highest in the four 
seasons of the mill’s operation. Only two 
samples had a weight of less than 58 Ibs 
bu, although degrading factors, princi- 
pally excessive moisture and damage due 
to sprouting, caused the reduction in 
grade of 17 samples. 

According to the report there was no 
marked difference in the yield of flour, 
yield of total products, and the value of 
total products, when the averages of the 
samples of No. 1 hard spring, No. 1 dark 
northern spring and No. 1 northern 
spring were compared. Due largely to 
the comparatively high moisture content 
of the wheat, the yield of total products 
was less than in previous seasons. The 
average protein content of the 1924 crop 
was 11.64 per cent, as indicated by the 
samples examined. The baking quality 
of the 1924 crop samples, judged by the 
loaf volume, exceeded each of the three 
preceding crops. 

During the past season there were no 
major changes made in the milling pro- 
cedure, nor in the equipment of the mill. 
When the mill was constructed two types 
of bleaching apparatus were installed, 
the Alsop process and the Industrial 
Appliance Co.’s process. Later the No- 
vadel process of Noury & Van der Lande 
was added, and recently the Agene proc- 
ess of the Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
was installed. A few additions to the 
laboratory equipment were made recent- 
ly, including a grinding mill with a motor 
for preparation of samples for analysis, 
an Emerson dockage tester, and a six- 
unit Kjeldahl digestion apparatus. <A 
Perkins dockage tester was also provided 
for use in the laboratory. 





It is expected that the Japanese cus- 
toms tariff will be revised and become 
effective by April 1, 1926. 








The Law as It Applies to the Buyer’s Right 
of Cancellation 
By A. L. H. Street 


der a contract of sale, and after a 

market decline, the buyer gave no- 
tice of termination of the contract on the 
ground that the car delivered failed to 
give satisfaction. I am asked to cite 
court decisions bearing on the buyer's 
right to do this. 

Apparently, the statement that the car 
delivered failed to “give satisfaction” was 
inaptly used to express the idea that the 
flour delivered was not up to the contract 
grade. It is, of course, immaterial 
whether or not the flour gave satisfac- 
tion if it was of the quality called for 
by the contract of sale. 

I understand the question raised to be 
this, Does delivery of one installment 
deficient in quality justify the buyer in 
canceling the contract as to the undeliv- 
ered installments? 

It seems that the weight of judicial 
authority is to the effect that where the 
buyer accepts the defective installment 
he thereby precludes himself from _ re- 
scinding the contract as to the unexecut- 
ed deliveries, so far as that particular 
default is concerned, and the courts 
have not been slow in refusing to recog- 
nize the buyer’s right to rescind where it 
has appeared that a declining market has 
been the real reason for his attempting 
to get out of his contract obligation. 

However, in the case of Lindsborg 
Milling & Elevator Co. vs. Danzero, 193 
S. W. 606, the Springfield, Mo., court of 
appeals decided that a buyer’s accept- 
ance of four shipments of flour under a 
contract calling for 2,015 bbls in all did 
not preclude rescission of the contract on 
the ground of defective quality of the 
third and fourth shipments. The court 
held that shipment of deficient flour was 
such breach of contract as justified the 
buyer in terminating the contract. 

A higher court reached a different con- 


A FTER receiving one car of flour un- 


clusion in a similar case—Baer Grocery 
Co. vs. Barber Milling Co., 223 Fed. 969. 
In that case the contract called for 5,000 
bbls in all, and the buyer had accepted 
1,650. However, much of this was ac- 
cepted after the buyer’s customers had 
complained of the quality of the flour 
previously delivered, and the court noted 
that the flour market had dropped sharp- 
ly when the buyer carne to cancel. 
The United States circuit court of ap- 
peals observed that the buyer, “after thus 
ordering the flour under its contract, and 
continuing for some months receiving the 
same thereunder, ought not in good faith 
and fair dealing, having partly per- 
formed the contract, to be permitted to 
rescind the same at its option because of 
the alleged defect in quality of some of 
the flour furnished. Its remedy, if any, 
under the circumstances, would be by 
way of offset or recoupment from the 
purchase money, or a suit for damages 
for breach of the contract.” 

In the case of Moran vs. Wagner, 28 
App. D. C., 317, the court of appeals for 
the District of Columbia allowed rescis- 
sion of a contract to buy oats, as to the 
unperformed part, where notice of ter- 
mination was promptly given the seller 
on shipment of a defective installment. 

That the buyer’s acceptance of defi- 
cient deliveries weighs heavily against 
right to cancel the contract on account 
of the defect in quality of the accepted 
deliveries is shown by this statement of 
the Georgia supreme court in the case 
of Henderson Elevator Co. vs. North 
Georgia Milling Co., 126 Ga. 279: “If a 
vendee has accepted a portion of a quan- 
tity of goods contracted for, and they 
prove inferior to those stipulated for, he 
cannot for this reason refuse to accept 
the residue; but if the residue should 
prove inferior, he may refuse to accept 
them.” 
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SEATTLE 

Flour sales in north coast territory 
appeared to have reached almost com- 
plete stagnation last week, neither bakers 
nor distributors of family flour showing 
any disposition to purchase. Buyers 
have no confidence in the recent advances, 
and are ordering only when stocks ap- 
proach exhaustion. 

There has continued to be a moderate 
demand for soft wheat flour from the 
Middle West and the Southeast, but of 
only moderate proportions. The same is 
true of the Atlantic seaboard and Cali- 
fornia. 

Flour Prices—Quotations for Wash- 
ington flour, carloads, coast, March 12: 
family patent, $8.10@8.60 bbl, basis 49- 
Ib cottons; pastry flour, $7.20@7.65, 98's ; 
standard yatent, 8745@785, 98's; 
blends, aude from spring and Pacific 
hard wheats, $8.50@9.45, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft tefmg: Dakota, $9.60 
@1010; Montana, #8.80@9.10. 

Kaport Trade.-There has been no im- 
provement in oriental demand, with little 
or no prospects’ of early improvement. 
The only exception is with the Philip- 
pines, to which market about the same 
amount of flour is moved each month, 
South America continues to buy spar- 
ingly. 

Keport Flour Prices,-Prices were ad- 
vanced 20c last week, and prevailing ex 
port quotations March 12 were: to Hong- 
kong and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears, $7.60 bbl, c.i.f., less 
2 per cent, or $6.90, net, f.a.8., basis 49-lb 
cottons; patents, $8.45, c.i.f., less 2 per 
cent, or $7.70 net, f.as. To the United 
Kingdom, soft wheat straights 43s 6d 
and hard wheat straights 44s 6d, c.i.f., 
per 280 Ibs, jutes. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

March 7-13 12,806 24 
Previous week 16,089 30 
Year ago 19,8056 a8 
Two years ago 24,7389 47 
Three years ago 36,861 70 
Four years ago . 80,7384 58 
Five years ago 22,096 42 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet, of 

bbls activity 

March 7-138 19,862 46 
Previous week 21,290 38 
Year ago. 18,883 33 
Two years ago 26,428 46 
Three years ago . »». 19,964 a4 
Four years gO .......666. $2,720 67 
Five years ago . 21,023 36 


FLOUR AND WHEAT SHIPMENTS 

Water shipments of flour and wheat 

from Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) 

and from the Columbia River (Portland 

and Astoria), July 1, 1925, to March 1, 

1926, as reported by the merchants’ ex- 
changes of Seattle and Portland: 

FLOUR, BBLS 


t From 
To Puget Sd, Col. River Totals 
Kurope .... 24,131 72,621 96,752 


GRIOME wc cces 708,932 658,280 1,262,212 
8S, and C, Am 166,180 72,089 247,269 
Hawali ...... . 46,342 16,489 61,851 
Brit. Columbla 17,933 P 17,933 
California $24,846 461,620 786,465 
Atlantic Coaat 116,610 260,171 $66,781 
Alaska 31,482 ‘ 31,482 

Totals . 1,434,456 1,425,270 2,869,726 

WHEAT, BUS (000'S OMITTED) 
t From 

To Puget Sd. Col, River Totals 
Kurope . ‘ 841 6,530 7,471 
California . . 44 2,206 2,309 
Hawall....... , 43 , 48 
eo) re +» 1,806 2,666 3,972 
South America °... 21 rer 21 
British Columbia .. 27 eves 27 
Atlantic ports ..... a 48 48 
Mexico .... + 10 rr 10 

Totals ..cccevce -» 2,282 11,609 13,791 


Total wheat shipments (flour included), 





July 1, 1925, to March 1, 1926, 26,662,606 bua, 
against 21,244,939 for the corresponding 
period of 1924-25 


WHEAT 


There was some demand for wheat last 
week, but offerings were light and farm- 
ers held for higher prices. Mills had 
some difficulty in filling even their limited 
requirements, though stocks of unsold 
spring wheats were heavy. Prompt quo 
tations, sacked, coast, March 12: soft 
white, $1.54 bu; western white, $1.53; 
hard winter, $1.49; western red, $1.48; 
northern spring, $1.49¥,; Big Bend blue- 
stem, #1.52@1.53. 

NOTES 


KE. H. Leonard, president Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash., 
was in Seattle last week. 

The Cameron-Yenney Grain Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., has filed a petition for 
the appointment of a receiver. The 
court named Leslie Hoagland as receiver. 


More flour was shipped by the Panama 
Canal to the Atlantic Coast from the 
Pacific Northwest in February than was 
shipped to the Orient, namely, 96,365 
bbls, against 85,420, 


March flour shipments by water from 
Seattle and ‘Tacoma: to California, 33,- 
436 bbls; Atlantic and Gulf ports, 38,- 
270; Alaska, 2,480; Europe, 4,500; Orient, 
60,705; Hawaii, 3,987; South and Central 
America, 11,334; British Columbia, 3,600. 


Nineteen interior mills of Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, with an ag- 
gregate monthly capacity of 224,825 bbls 
flour, produced 114,826 in February, or 
51 per cent of capacity, compared with 
132,299 produced in January by 19 mills 
with 276,250 capacity, or 48 per cent. 


A meeting of farmers and bankers at 
Walla Walla, Wash., last week adopted 
a resolution asking transcontinental car- 
riers to refuse an alleged request of mid- 
dle western grain dealers for an emer- 
gency rate on 15,000,000 bus damaged red 
wheat to be sold on the Pacific Coast, on 
the ground that the sale of this wheat 
would destroy the local market for west- 
ern red wheat. 


The trustees of the Seattle Merchants’ 
Kxchange Clearing House Association, 
which will shortly establish a wheat fu- 
tures market here, have elected as of- 
ficers: president, S. C. Armstrong, presi- 
dent Milwaukee Grain Elevator Co; vice 
president, L. P. Baumann, assistant gen- 
eral manager Centennial Mill Co; secre- 
tary, H. L. MelIntyre, feed manager 
Washington Co-operative Egg & Poultry 
Association; treasurer, P. S. Brown, 
treasurer Ryer Grain Co. 


Stocks of wheat on Washington farms, 
March 1, as estimated by G. S. Ray, ag- 
ricultural statistician, Department of 
Agriculture, were 8,316,000 bus, or 9 per 
cent, against 1,847,000 a year ago, and 
4,560,000 the average for the past five 
years. Sixty-five per cent of the 1925 
crop is estimated to have been epee 
out of the counties where grown, against 
70 per cent a year ago, and 78 per cent 
the average for five years, Farm hold- 
ings of oats, 2,682,000 bus, or 24 per cent 
of the crop; barley, 402,000 bus, or 13 
per cent. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Better prices and increased demand 
dominated the flour market last week. 
Early in the period there had been a re- 
duction in California flour prices, the 
recession affecting practically every 
grade, So quick was the shifting, how- 
ever, that new price schedules appeared 
within two days of the decline, showing a 
return to previous figures in almost all 
instances excepting family patents, 

On March 13 California family pat- 








ents were quoted at $9.10 bbl, straights 
$7.50@7.70, high patents $8.50@8.70, and 
bakers patents $7.90@8.40, car lots, f.0.b., 
San Francisco and other California com- 
mon points. There were not any large 
purchases, but the small lots aggregated 
a considerable amount. Mill represen- 
tatives said the market showed more real 
stability than for some weeks. 

Toward the close of last week, eastern 
and northern mills advanced their quo- 
tations, the prices including Kansas 
standard patents $9@9.25 bbl, Dakota 
standard patents %9.20@9A45, Montana 
standard patents $9@9.25, eastern first 
clears $7.90@8.15, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other California common 
points. Washington and Oregon blue- 
stem patents were quoted at $7.60@7.75 
bbl, and straights at $7.50@7.65, car lots, 
f.o.b., San Francisco. 

Wheat was quoted on the Grain Ex- 
change at $245@2.50 per 100 lbs for 
milling grades. 


NOTES 


Samuel R. Boggs, miller, of Philadel- 
phia, was a San Francisco visitor last 
week, 

Calcutta grain bags for June and July 
delivery are quoted on the Grain Ex- 
change at 1384c asked, and San Quentin 
bags 14c. 

George B. Murphy, of the G, P. Me- 
Near Co., feed millers, Petaluma, has 
been chosen chairman of the Petaluma 
Chamber of Commerce nominating com- 
mittee. 

E. R. Alton, president of the Ogden 
(Utah) Grain Exchange and Utah man- 
ager of the Globe Grain & Milling Co., 
has been chosen to represent the milling 
industry in the Utah taxpayers’ associa- 
tion committee, leading a campaign for 
lowered public expenditures in that state. 

W. E. Zurpann. 


PORTLAND 

The flour market recovered and, with 
wheat again advancing, scored a 40c rise 
last week. All grades were affected. On 
March 13 family patents in straight cars 
were listed at $8.25 bbl, bakers hard 
wheat $9.25, and bakers blue-stem $8.25. 
As bakers’ stocks are understood to be 
low, it is believed the rise will stimulate 
business. A moderate export flour trade 
was reported to have been worked with 
the Orient last week. 

Output of Portland mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 





Output Pet, of 

bbls activity 

March 7-13 -+ 16,726 25 
Previous week . 20,024 $2 
TORF BHO wecsvscvece 45,297 56 
Two years ugo ..... 64 
Three years ago 56 
Four years ago : P 29,4545 51 
Five years ago . 20,403 42 


A good volume of wheat business could 
be handled here if farmers were dis- 
posed to sell freely, which they are not. 
There was a steady demand from ex- 
porters last week, but only moderate 
quantities were available. Closing bids 
on March 13, for March delivery: Big 
Bend blue-stem $1.49 bu, hard white 
$1.48, soft white and western white $1.51, 
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hard winter and northern spring $1.47, 
western red $1.45. 
NOTES 

Construction of a 30,000-bu bulk ware 
house has been started at Fulton by the 
Fulton Elevator Co, It will be complet 
ed by harvest time. 

Federal inspections of wheat received 
at Portland in the past month show 2! 
per cent graded No. 1, 36.4 per cent No 
2, 29.6 per cent No. 3, 10 per cent No. 4 
and 2.4 per cent No. 5. 

Stocks of wheat left on Oregon farm 
on March 1 were estimated at 2,079,00 
bus, or 11 per cent of the crop. A yea 
ago the reserves were 1,390,000 bus, or » 
per cent. Oats holdings were placed at 
2,534,000 bus, against 1,674,000 a year 
ago, and barley 633,000 bus, against 267, 
000. 

J. M. Lowwspare. 


LOS ANGELES 


Market conditions last week showed 
few slight changes which brought price 
even lower than the recent low level 
on certain California flours, and pro 
duced an upward tendency in one or tw: 
of the northern and middle wester: 
grades. Most of the leading dealer 
agree that prices have gone low enoug)) 

Carload quotations, frarch 12: Cali 
fornia family patents $9.20 bbl, basi 
Y's; California hard wheat bakers $8.4 
basis %’s; California blended baker 
$8.20; California pastry, $7.50; Kansa 
standard patents, $9.10; an 
Oregon blue-stem patents, $8.10; Mon 
tana standard patents, $9.25; Dakot 
standard patents, $9.70; Washingto 
pastry, $7.50. 





NOTES 


W. M. Wilber, who has been in tl 
grain business in Los Angeles for 
number of years, has accepted the px 
sition of manager of the Dairymen 
Feed & Supply Co. 

Howard G,. Warren, who recently r 
signed from the managership of th 
Dairymen’s Feed & Supply Co., sailed fo 
South America on March 2. He ex 
pects to spend several months there. 


DETAILS OF CALIFORNIA 
MERGER ARE ANNOUNCED 


San Francisco, Cau.—Official an 
nouncement has been made of the plan 
through which the Langendorf Bakin 
Co. of Delaware was organized, showin 
that the new concern is capitalized wit 
500,000 shares of no par stock, includin 
200,000 of class A and 800,000 of cla 
B. The corporation is to sell 55,00) 
shares class A stock at $12.50 per shar: 

The new company recently took ov: 
the Langendorff Baking Co., San Fra: 
cisco, the Grocers’ Baking Co., Berkele., 
and the Faultless Baking Co., San Jos 


Imports of wheat from Canada in!» 
the United States from Jan. 1 to Dee. 
1925, for consumption, are said to tot: | 
1,118,000 bus. 





XTENDING from the immense concrete grain terminal in Oakland, Cal., 
is an electrically operated belt conveyor used in handling either bulk or 
sacked grain from the terminal to steamers. This conveyor has a total 


length of over 450 feet, 
parts of the apparatus. 


A walk at one side of the belt gives access to all 
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IMPORT TRADE GOOD 
IN CHINA IN 1925 


chinese Imports of Wheat and Flour Con- 
inue to Inerease—Canada Is Largest 
Benefactor—Crop Prospects Good 


juanouat, Curva, Feb. 23.—Last year 
» tnessed an active trade in foreign flour 
| wheat in China, very large orders 
ing been placed by Chinese importers 
both Canadian wheat and flour on ac- 
nt of its comparative cheapness. Al- 
ugh the Chinese customs statistics for 
i} are not yet available, there is little 
bt that the tendency for Chinese im- 
» cts of wheat and flour to increase each 
r was continued in that year. 
1 recent years there has been a re- 
kable growth in the use of Canadian 
it by Chinese millers, this being par 
larly pronounced during 1924 and 
19 5. Had it not been for the rumors 
of « bumper Russian crop last year, the 
rts of wheat into China would prob- 
have been doubled. As it was, the 
ye rv started with the mills buying heav- 
il) until the Russian report caused them 
to vang back in hope that lower prices 
m ht be reached. When it became 
kr wn that the Russian crop was not of 
lu -¢ proportions, Chinese millers found 





th | they had missed their opportunity, 
an the consequence was that they were 
th : unable to afford to import wheat, as 


th price was higher than economic con- 
di ons in China —— So long as 
fl, r can be made in China at a price 
co inensurate with her buying power, its 


co cumption will increase, but when the 
prove is too high, the people rely upon 
ol cr foodstuffs. 

inese millers were not slow in realiz- 
iny last year that the home crop was not 


likly to supply more than a very small 
proportion of the domestic needs, and it 
i erefore to be deplored that their 


gi intentions of making heavy imports 
of joreign wheat and flour were side- 
tracked by the Russian rumor. This was 


nstrated by the fact that heavy buy- 
in f foreign wheat began in August 
las! year, whereas the ordinary custom 


is commence in December or later in 
the crop year, Canada got most of the 
busivess, as her grain was selling at 
about $8 ton less than that from the 
Uniied States. Even Chinese wheat was 
more expensive than the Canadian grain. 


TERNAL STRIFE HANDICAPS TRADE 


lie civil war and industrial trouble in 


China during 1925 naturally placed a 
great handicap upon trade. It is likely 
tha! much wheat was left in the interior, 
it times it became almost impossible 


to orrange for transportation without 
such losses en route as made it unprofit- 
able. ‘The crop in the Yangtze valley was 
as vood as in the previous year, but this 
hazord in transportation made it neces- 
ar) for Shanghai mills to neglect this 


ource of supply and to turn their atten- 
tion \o foreign wheat, 

| actual consumption of flour was 
go exports at times almost causing an 
cmlorrassing shortage in the Chinese 


mariet. The best customer of the Chi- 
nese mills in this trade was the Malay 


Sti It might be thought by many 
that the stoppage of electrical power 
durivny the strikes in Shanghai was in 
part responsible for this shortage, but 
thi is not actually the case, as the 
supply of power continued to industries 
clas as suppliers of foodstuffs. The 
demoud for flour was so good that by 
July, 1925, contracts had been made for 
500 bags. While this was not an ex- 
ceptonally large amount for the year, 
it noteworthy that the contracts 
were closed so early in the crop season 


and» hen the Chinese crop was coming on 
the ‘arket. The only time that the 
Shan, hai mills were forced to close down 
was i: June, when a shortage of wheat 
and ‘le presence of unpaid soldiery in 
that « strict made this step seem wise. 

Th strike in Shanghai was, however, 
felt another respect. Owing to the 
closin of the cotton mills there, a great 
short» e of cotton bags was felt and in- 
creas’ | their price to such an extent that 
miller could not afford to use them. Re- 
course was had to paper bags, but this 
did! prove a successful way out of 
the disiculty, 

Late in the year, when the world price 
Of wheat declined, the Chinese mills 
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again bought heavily of Canadian wheat 
as, although the price of the home cr 
was more in line, millers in Shanghai will 
always take foreign wheat, which makes 
flour of better quality and is cleaner 
than the Chinese grain, when the price 
differential is not too great. Another 
advantage which lies in the purchase of 
foreign wheat is that contracts for large 
quantities will not force the market up 
as they would in the domestic market. A 
purchase, for instance, of 100,000 tons 
Canadian wheat will hardly affect the 
price in Canada, whereas buying a like 
amount in China would immediately mean 
an appreciable advance. 

The preliminary reports of the new 
Chinese wheat crop are extremely good, 
as it is reported that the acreage devoted 
to this grain in all sections is large. 

D. Araxte. 


DUST HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
DESIGNED FOR ELEVATORS 


Improved dust handling machinery has 
been designed by the Bureau of Chemis- 
try of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, for installation in grain ele- 
vators for the prevention of dust explo- 
sions. This new equipment is expected 
to meet objections to the use of dust 
collecting systems on the ground that 
they affect the weight of the grain. Al- 
though the new system was developed as 
a result of experiments with special lab- 
oratory equipment, recommendations for 
its installation are based on a survey of 
some of the principal grain elevators of 
the United States, which indicated that 


it would be possible to adapt the system 
to the larger grain handling plants of 
all types. 

The dust conditions in a grain elevator 
are effectively controlled only when dust 
clouds are eliminated at their point of 
origin by the application of suction, when 
dust accumulations are promptly re- 
moved from the building, either by a 
vacuum cleaning or a floor-sweep system, 
and when the elevator and equipment are 
well ventilated. 

In a bulletin just issued the mechanical 
methods of controlling dust conditions 
have been divided into dust collection 
and dust removal. The former deals 
with the methods of removing dust 
clouds at their source by means of in- 
duced air currents, supplied through spe- 
cially designed hoods connected to a fan 
system. Dust removal deals with the 
methods of removing static dust, that is, 
dust which has settled on the floors, 
walls and equipment. Ventilation has 
been divided into natural and mechan- 
ical. Detailed drawings representing ev- 
ery phase of the equipment and manner 
of installing at all points where dust is 
collected are included in the bulletin, 
making it a valuable guide to plant man- 
agers. 


F. H. PRICE ISSUES BOOKLET 


New York, N. Y.-F. H. Price, export 
agent of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, recently has issued, at his own 
expense, a booklet on the Hague Rules, 
which will be distributed throughout the 
trade. The booklet does not cite the 
rules themselves, but shows how certain 
of them apply to flour shipments. 





Problems Encountered in the Co-operative Marketing 
of the Wheat Crop 


HE January issue of Wheat Studies 

of the Food Research Institute, 

Stanford University, consists of an 
exhaustive inquiry into the possibilities 
of the co-operative marketing of wheat. 
In it the problems, opportunities and 
limitations of this method of disposing 
of the crops are minutely dealt with, and 
the impression left with the reader is that 
there is little substantial basis for the 
belief that the introduction of a co 
operative marketing system in the Unit 
ed States would be of benefit to the ac- 
tual grower of wheat. 

Proponents of the co-operative move- 
ment give, as the fundamental benefit to 
be derived from the application of such 
a system, the elimination of the middle- 
man and his profit. The study, which it 
is stated is substantially the work of Dr. 
Alonzo EF. Taylor, of the Food Research 
Institute, states that the largest and 
most promising field of activity for a 
co-operative association of farmers is in 
the “control of the crop.” This phrase, 
it is explained, includes the control of 
varieties, the control of processing and 
grading, and also the control of the ac- 
tual outturn. Beyond these, the main 
objectives which an association of this 
nature could keep in view are the lower- 
ing of production costs, economies in 
distribution and an increase in ‘the sell- 
ing price. 

It is pointed out that there never has 
been any organization in the United 
States which could be regarded as a co- 
operative marketing company in the true 
sense of the phrase. It is therefore 
found difficult to say exactly what the 
results of the formation of such a com- 
pany might be. The study asserts that 
the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Pro- 
ducers, Ltd., is the first co-operative as- 
sociation which gives an opportunity of 
judging the possibilities of this method 
of marketing wheat. 


THE MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS 


Dr. Taylor deals with the profits of 
middlemen at great length, and in sum- 
ming up his conclusions he states that the 
proponents of co-operative marketing 
must prove that the numerous functions 
performed by the middJeman might be 
more economically or more efficiently car- 
ried out by the growers themselves be- 
fore their arguments can be considered 
convincing. It is pointed out that these 
functions, outside of transportation, are 
divided into handling, storing and sell- 
ing services, and each of these stages is 





scrutinized by Dr. Taylor. The conclu- 
sion drawn is that little, if anything, 
could be saved the farmer by putting 
their operation into his control. The dif- 
ficulty of arriving at an approximation 
of the middleman’s profits is explained, 
but the opinion is expressed that even if 
the formation of a gigantic marketing 
company could reduce by a few cents per 
bushel the cost of the distribution of 
the crop, it would be an undertaking of 
such enormous proportions and of such a 
perilous nature that one could harbor no 
great a of any real economies 
being effected. The middleman, it is ex 
plained, no longer derives his income by 
carrying the seasonal crop throughout 
the year of continuous consumption and 
by taking advantage of the spread in the 
price of wheat in the spring and the fall. 
This would no longer give him a living; 
he is now a commission agent, a jobber, 
a mixer; he sells coarse grains, ice, coal, 
and has many other money making ac- 
tivities, 

It is stated in this treatise that it is 
a common contention of growers that the 
practice of mixing wheat penalizes the 
farmer and benefits the middleman. Dr. 
Taylor admits that this is true; the farm- 
er is penalized for his low grades, and 
receives no premium for his high grade 
wheat which the elevator uses to bring 
the low grade up to a higher average. 
Dr. Taylor says that the way out of this 
difficulty is not the establishment of an 
unwieldy marketing organization, but the 
cleaning of wheat on the farm. He con- 
demns the practice of mixing wheat, 
which he states has an adverse effect 
upon the export price, as it leaves its 
quality doubtful. 

The next question examined is the cost 
of trading in futures. Four deductions 
are drawn in this review from past re- 
lations of trading in futures to the grow- 
ers’ price of wheat. They are that their 
operation has exerted a stabilizing effect 
upon wheat, thereby improving the price 
received by the grower; that certain 
— periods have been developed 
that may have proved harmful to the 
price received by the grower; that the 
cost of speculation and hedging is prob- 
ably divided between growers, consum- 
ers and losing speculators in undetermin- 
able proportions; that the net result of 
trading in futures is indubitably an in- 
crease in the weighted farm price of 
wheat, 

Dr. Taylor scouts the idea that ex- 
porters of wheat make vast profits at the 
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expense of the grower, which benefit 
might be derived by the grower should 
he undertake the export business him- 
self. He states that, “on the basis of 
such internal evidence as is available, 
one arrives at the conclusion that the 
export of wheat is a business involving 
large capital, heavy risk and relatively 
low profits, success being largely the ex- 
pression of specialized talent in manage- 
ment.” He is therefore skeptical of a 
co-operative association effecting econo- 
mies in this direction. 


ORDERLY MARKETING 


What is described as the catchword of 
co-operative marketing is next discussed, 

“orderly marketing.” Dr. Taylor 
draws the conclusion that “this is a 
pleasant phrase, that sounds well in con- 
trast to ‘disorderly marketing,’ but when 
one undertakes to find out what is meant 
by the adjective, the search for the en- 
tity is poorly repaid. . . . Orderly mar- 
keting is a discreet process, but the term 
has been indiscreetly overworked and 
perverted. The Joint Commission of Ag- 
ricultural Inquiry found that, under the 
existing system of grain marketing, the 
farmer who sold his crop soon after har- 
vest usually comes off as well as the one 
who waited and sold his in the last half.” 

The proponents of wheat pools are em- 
phatic in their belief that, with co-opera- 
tive marketing, grain exchanges must be 
abolished, The study under review points 
out that this would mean that wheat 
growers, in exchange for the control of 
marketing, would lose the benefit of price 
insurance in the form of hedges. 


POSSIBLE ADVANTAGES 


As has been stated at the commence 
ment of this review, the institute sees 
in the proposed co-operative plans great 
possibilities for the betterment of the 
farmers’ position should such an organi- 
zation insist upon the farmer selecting 
higher commercial types of wheat; should 
it attempt to increase the yield per acre; 
should it improve the quality by process 
ing and grading for uniformity; should 
it try to obtain a revision of the wheat 
grades, and should it restrict the out 
turn, It is thought that growers’ co 
operatives have more power over crop 
selection than have government advisers. 
In this way it might be that the per 
centage of wheat of demonstrated su 
perior milling varieties, which at present 
varies between 25 and 50 per cent, would 
be increased. By the elimination of sub 
marginal lands, careful selection of seed, 
correct rotation of crops and similar 
practices, it is thought that the yield 
per acre might be more easily increased 
by the teachings of some form of co 
operative organization than by the gov 
ernment, as is now attempted. 

The institute’s pamphlet makes a 
strong appeal for the revision of the 
wheat grades, and states that one of the 
virtues of the formation of a pool would 
be the possibility that it might be able 
to bring this about. Dr. Taylor points 
out the importance of protein and gluten 
content to the miller, and states that the 
federal grades should contain some ref 
erence to these important factors. 

With regard to the restriction of the 
outturn, Dr. Taylor would appear to be 
fully aware of the apprehension felt in 
consumer circles that the organization of 
a pool would be liable to create a mo- 
nopoly. He does not believe that “it is 
possible for any monopoly arising out 
of a growers’ association to display the 
untoward behavior of monopolistic op- 
pression.” He points out that, should 
the prices obtained by the farmer be 
unduly elevated, the farmer could not 
be restrained from increasing his acre- 
age. 

In conclusion of his study, Dr. ‘Taylor 
gives a résumé of the movement’s pres- 
ent status in the United States, and 
gives instances of the problems which 
will have to be met by the organizers of 
a pool, The form of membership con 
tract, the auditing and making public of 
all accounts, thereby imposing a penalty 
not ae ae its opponents, and the 
problem of the financial construction, are 
all dealt with. Another problem of dif- 
ficulty peculiar to the United States is 
the largely diversified number of crops 
which the farmer is required to grow. 
Dr. Taylor asks, “Is a western farmer 
to be simultaneously a member of a 
wheat growers’ co-operative, a sugar beet 
co-operative and a wool co-operative?” 
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Current Statistics Concerning Flour and Grain 


Monthly Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 


30 of the years indicated, as officially reported, 


1926 1926 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
GUE cccccvvess 776 789 884 921 1,238 2,404 1,731 
August ....... 874 949 1,27 1,169 1,873 1,107 1,638 
September .... 800 1,462 1,568 1,301 1,802 938 1,764 
October ....... 1,012 1,852 2,092 1,510 1,557 1,607 1,620 
November .... 872 1,616 1,778 1,556 1,246 1,101 1,840 
December ° 1,009 1,452 1,789 1,500 1,014 953 1,314 
January ...... 676 988 1,716 1,161 1,099 1,280 843 
February ..... eee 936 1,539 1,379 1,265 1,019 2,254 
March ......+. 1,387 1,426 1,430 1,495 1,370 2,209 
ME cvcecscss 955 1,038 1,167 1,198 1,591 2,121 
BEM ccccectoce 690 976 983 1,089 1,265 3,338 
PD -evecvcces 820 1,174 806 932 1,546 1,979 
Totals *6,019 13,896 17, 25 ‘14, $83 15, 798 16, 181 21,651 
Totals, by calendar years, in a (9000's omitted): 
1925 1924 1922 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 
11,119 15,990 16,310 15,026 16,801 19,854 26,450 21,707 


*Seven monthas. 


in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 


1919 1918 1917 
2,429 747 1,253 
972 1,015 803 
333 1,015 1,123 
714 1,357 835 
1,312 1,275 905 
1,879 2,403 910 
2,702 2,340 1,132 
2,189 2,099 706 
2,246 2,338 1,012 
3,064 2,620 949 
2,728 2,347 1,080 
3,614 2,424 1,235 
24,182 21,880 11,943 
1917 1916 
13,926 14,379 


Exports of wheat from the United States, by months and fiscal years ending June 30 
in bushels of 60 Ibs (000's omitted): 


of the years indicated, as officially reported, 


1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
BE seccsecces 5,288 4,048 8,852 14,980 24,842 23,838 5,834 
August ....... 7,901 16,835 14,198 33,7023 58,537 27,694 12,941 
September 9,396 22,662 15,409 25,987 30,842 30,771 16,876 
October ...... 4,855 45,128 9,239 18,282 18,206 35,803 13,901 
November .... 4,696 27,830 4,148 10,577 13,956 26,0365 15,116 
December ..... 3,695 17,791 4,941 9,676 10,451 26,903 9,520 
January ...... 2,412 8,484 4,421 7,296 10,02 21,345 8,480 
February ..... ay 7,387 3,102 5,991 5,576 18,469 4,938 
March ........ 9,961 2,949 4,291 7,645 14,601 6,939 
ABO ceccccecs 8,424 3,747 4,943 4,856 17,641 4,176 
BE cccccvce 9,870 2,811 9,973 9,366 25,933 10,864 
TORO ccccncccece 7,070 4,975 9,262 14,006 25,235 12,846 
Totals..... *37,743 195,490 18, 793 ‘16 51 208, 321 293,268 122,431 178,583 
Totals, by calendar years, in + tne pa omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 


86,526 166,302 
*Seven months. 


1919 1918 1917 
226 5,059 7,825 
15,122 5,170 11,602 
26,848 2,613 138,102 
21,319 5,416 11,954 
16,087 4,878 12,806 
25,084 4,491 14,473 
9,943 1,914 18,906 
5,992 1,048 10,384 
10,207 1,686 7,885 
17,338 1,024 14,233 
14,028 353 11,359 
16,390 467 16,802 








Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, 
the year indicated, as officially reported, 
Year begin- 


ning— 19256 1924 1923 1922 1921 
August .... 685 626 657 691 454 
September. . 661 967 456 698 361 
October 1,022 1,146 1,155 855 659 
November 1,210 905 1,357 1,214 856 
December... 1,042 $28 1,390 1,463 748 
January ... 717 875 1,053 1,025 632 


1920 1919 1918 


288 1,171 619 1,05 
884 448 330 432 


310 463 387 


570 591 536 635 


34,119 149,831 


917 1916 


1 
98,533 164,692 280,058 218,287 148,086 111,177 106,196 154,050 


by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 
in barrels of 196 ibs (000’s omitted): 


1917 


1916 1915 1914 
0 657 186 366 


966 664 5823 


744 785 555 987 683 872 464 


— 


608 1,237 


,204 933 595 802 517 


704 388 996 868 515 719 392 
623 236 450 992 440 918 417 








February .. 842 834 1,092 779 665 
March ° 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 321 236 607 1,049 781 624 620 
April ...... . 710 890 832 512 535 148 609 1,140 538 367 172 
MOY cccccce eee 482 1,057 645 617 518 102 975 753 648 642 472 
SOMO cocces oe 596 904 905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 404 
SOT ccccces ewe 815 613 775 486 465 433 1,195 778 936 622 236 
Totals 96,179 10,168 12,022 11,003 7,742 6, 721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,664 7,426 6,076 
Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000's omitted): 
1926 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
10,317 11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 4,729 10,0567 10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 


*Seven months 





Weekly Grain Exports 


Exports of grain from the 

in bushels: 
Wee 
March 6,'26 Ma 


Wheat to 
50,000 i, 


Italy ... 

United Kingdom 
Other Europe 
Canada 

Other countries 8 


220,000 


174,000 


D 


Totals .. *444,000 
Barley ...... ‘ 117,000 
CONT ces ccacevcsceececces 601,000 
GERD ccccvcecccsvesesece 24,000 
PROD ccccsevacecvcceseteos 201,000 


*Including 153,000 bus via Pacific ports 


Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada from 
1926, by ports of 


Aug. 1, 1925, to Feb. 28, 

exit, in barrels of 196 Ibs: 
r o - — 
From U. K. U. 8. Others 
Halifax, N. 8. ... 1,467 = noses 263,443 
N. Sydney, N. 8... eens 9,028 
Other N, 8. points cae wees 37 
St. John, N. B.... 365,074 ‘care 191,124 
Other N. B. points Kale 419 even 
Montreal, Que.... 1 014,825 ieee 1,230,835 
Quebec, Que. ° G.Syy 8 secue 33,231 
St. Armand, Que.. 1,071 3 25,632 
Athelstan, Que. .. 5. Spree 117,60 
St. Johns, Que.... 5,538 1 45,221 
lL. Megantic, Que. seas 5 ones 
Coaticook, Que... 120,094 ..... 11,85 
Sutton, Que. ..... 18,363 549 63,142 
Beebe Jct., Que. 110 er 
296 


Sarnia, Ont. 


Niagara Falls, 





GG. cvevocecece 161,193 1,658 1,014,739 
Bridgeburg, Ont.. 193,504 660 611,281 
Cornwall, Ont. ... > | ara 304 
Prescott, Ont. .. 4,928 504 48,455 
Ft. William, Ont.. ‘eee 306 shee 
Fort Francis, Ont. eves 288 ° 
Emerson, Man. eens 7 Cone 
Vancouver, B. c.. 7,501 5,835 706,182 
Dawson, Yukon. been weeee 1 

BOCA ciccccns 1,906,346 10,345 4,262,413 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 
The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadfan wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 
Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 


cn" Week ending—— July 1, 1925, to 


March 6 Feb, 27 March 6, 1926 
1,000 61,000 1,496,000 
Imports into bonded mills for grinding 


into flour for export, bus: 
July 1, 1925, to 
March 6, 1926 
11,779,000 


r—— Week ending——— 
March 6 
60,000 


Feb. 27 
82,000 





United States, as reported by the Department of Commerce, 


k ending ——July 1 to—— 
rch 7,°25 Feb. 27, '26 “Mare h 6,°26 March 7,’ 25 
330.000 j= «veseo 1,920,000 20,139,000 
328, 65,000 9,438,000 34,921,000 
647,000 20,000 10,881,000 51,458,000 
incase: . -seeeans 11,739,000 48,612,000 
1,000 136,000 6,021,000 7,297,000 
,296,000 221, 000 39,999,000 162, 427, 000 
287,000 240,000 23,433,000 16,864,000 
136,000 456,000 17,152,000 5,264,000 
87,000 21,000 23,548,000 4,710,000 
430,006 =~ woacece 6,812,000 29,849,000 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 


in store at above 


March 13, 


points for week ending 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
GC. PR. Bee ke eusoee eee 745 341 
Consolidated 1,126 187 123 208 
Ogilvies ......6. 1,115 94 265 . 


Grain Growers .. 
Fort William 

G. TF. P. 
Northland 
Can. Gov't 
Sask. Co-op. 


1,503 222 487 

1,103 130 173 oes 
3,832 877 385 269 
5,349 eee 
1,177 161 445 810 


847 845 


4,329 632 410 481 
» 1 5,672 
Private elevators. 16,038 2,041 


780 553 207 
1,948 291 


pS eee 5,818 511 127 
-. | Perr rer 47,062 7,127 6, 102 2,266 
WORF OOO | cheers 28,142 12,696 5,330 3,247 


Afloat year ago.. 


1,388 680 127 





DOGUOEOES cs caccace 703 180 57 16 
Rail shipments. . 433 168 11 sae 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 
Wheat— as" Wheat— Bus 
Mo. 2 RATE 2.0.06 DUFUR .cccscce 1,282 
No, 1 northern. .3, 697 ) 180 

No. 2 northern..4,761 Winter ........ 
Dr. land 2 nor. 398 Others ......... 8,904 
No. 3 northern..4,696 Private ....... 16,088 
BO Goce cetesecs COR ARMRE occ ccedies 5,818 
Se Beer 176 
errr ry 128 BORNE oc cccce 47,062 
Se 28 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Ne. 8 C. W...... 620 Others ......... 1,901 
er OG Weieees 875 Private ........ 2,041 
Me. 3 O08 2000s 41 Afloat... coos 611 
B BORE scscecece 748 
S BOO vcccccces 490 Totes .reeses 7,127 





Because of a short 
which ships to Kansas 


crop in the territory 
City, arrivals of grain 


at that market during 1925 totaled but 89,- 


000,000 bus, the smallest in eight years. 





Canada—Exports Via United States 


Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries of 
destination and by seaboard ports, from Aug. 
1, 1925, to Jan. 31, 1926, as reported by the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce: 





Flour, 

To— Wheat, bus bbls 
BIDE: Siccecccecrctss 8 Speers 1,497 
Azores and Madeira Is... 60,429 4,696 
pS re eee 5,818,453 1,173 
CPE cctciasves ‘«aennad 371 
DOOMMEATTE ccc csccvcccces 946,685 59,966 
WEED Scat cevovdswsedes 264,203 56,863 
PUD |» co cvessevecccesccos B.3SR SIS . ccees 
MEE, codeccecdeecene 3,509,678 282,917 
GE ccbeticvcvectece 84050 2,691 
GEOOCO cccccsessccccccecs 1,941,277 126,574 
Irish Free State ......... 1,839,103 7,558 
Dn Bheseeadhewe revere 6,538,382 13,986 
A, Fuld 6edebteusecveee 81,760 11,292 
DE chwesesexdswennserare 141,685 18,969 
Netherlands ............ 5,773,726 94,747 
er ere 252,882 124,422 
Sic ccccce ” ‘cenebe 35,365 
PGE, ede teorseee esses 23,071 380 
Russia (Europe) ........ 8,080 7,481 
MEE ce-taiedeeteseds oe 783,791 24,501 
United Kingdom ........ 32,730,864 230,332 
Jugoslavia, etc. ......... O ZZ ar. 
GED. deseo beveszecese 29,565 1,488 
CS cntae ove uasdss ' > Gadevte 3,510 
PE kat owéetabsebanasd 376,9 1,198 
DE “Wauepandeedpeees | «aaed? 9,096 
DE \evcctsveucsdcce suteus 486 
SOMAMENG .cccpecctieveress 517,784 23,954 
Trinidad, Tobago ....... 18,667 8.900 
ee Ti. Mc sence 8 8=6ostahe 19,812 
GE. Ghe ried eetesedeeccs 2,852 80,009 
Dominican Republic ..... 11,225 14,717 
Bee, WUGOG BENEND wccace 3 . onveces 4,012 
Dutch Bast Indies ....... .cescce 50 
French West Indies .....  ...... 3,122 
Algeria and Tunis ...... 839,868 3  cecves 
athe eh cad ste do ees Ge. ene 42,843 
SE a Wb ke Woh Keebes. e%> 963,103 30,120 
IRS Recicn's bas Oe Se 6a 144,709 2,385 
ORE GS ww ccecsens “i Bacddn 7,020 
Dutch Guiana ........ (a | HeeeeS 2,103 
i I 5 cdi 0068 <3. mathe’ 328 
eer 235,460 79,133 
SS 8,000 107,092 
DC swispesbeseaces #2403) 64,724 
Pe, GE sa cceccnm Sevuve 4,114 
PMI PINS TEAMED ...5026 = ccvves 1,017 
ere CHER) 2n cc cccses Tee 806 ebenes 
Turkey (Europe) ........ A a 
i ME + svuncane. weeauio 84 
British West Africa ..... 23,107 12,182 
PE ete eeaoeceteseu. wo esans 378 
i st ah en ch ieasead.  4¥ ade 36 
DE a6 chvvchiees se ones 361 
CL vewess ci ona Sasaee 244 
BEE Shir h6 Cede cose one  wavecs 592 
British South Africa .... 459,767 3,692 
Cn SEED Gwdesceces | adbeee 338 
ESS er ee 18,666 85,892 
DD .6 4 6 Reda an e403 ws 27,600 19,223 
Portuguese East Africa .. 13,173 3,168 
SEMEN cérecteHecsacees veenes 1,563 
Iceland and Weee Bhivcss «eter 573 
SEE Acie eedabaadies: «caeetu 3,495 
DE Sviseebasetens -ateues 343 
0 SSeS Sr rere 2,750 1,698 
Other French Africa :. ovteens 1,500 
BPMORTIRG coccccccncessne 3,620 3,562 
EN 0054404546 Hee eee 16,000 vee 
CE eh 0-0eteenectoessese 32,786 140 
CE oer esaeveceseccctes wowaes 3,871 
DE isbn tededversd> . “Sneuwe 171 
PEON 5-0 vis. ci00502.' 1eaeere 298 
BNE hb 6.0050 0b 6040800046 142,713 oees 
EG 5.6 040 0600e8s” | Gaeove 418 
a 66,221,964 1,760,836 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour shipments 
through the various United States Atlantic 








seaboard ports from Aug. 1, 1925, to Jan. 
31, 1926 

From— Wheat, bus Flour, bbls 
5 Ae “. 436,298 1,550,555 
Philadelphia ......... 0,521,259 84,838 
TOMSCEMIOTO cc cccccvcce tty 310 3,272 
54. 640.4 60a dnd es 1,678,097 122,171 

POOR crcdvevevasccs 66,221,964 1,760,836 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 


Flour exports from Canada in February, 
1926 and 1925, in barrels: 


To— 1926 1925 
2 eer rere 1,024 634 
United Kingdom ........... 252,415 242,000 
Other countries .....ccccces 688.242 591,731 

BOD. ok ce ee se canceiune 841,681 834,365 


Wheat exports in February, 1926 and 1925, 
in bushels. 





To— 1926 1925 
United States ....cccrcce 77,931 5 
United Kingdom ........ 8,563,223 3,277,977 
Other countries ......... 5,360,699 868,457 

BOON ccccncaaveve sien 14,001,853 4,146,439 


Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1925 and 1924, to Feb, 28, 1926 and 1925, in 
barrels: 





To— 1926-26 1924-25 
United States .......... 10,345 15,016 
United Kingdom ....... 1,906,346 1,878,025 
Other countries ........ 4,262,413 4,287,633 

,, | MPPPrerrrrrreryy 6,179,104 6,180,674 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 


1925 and 1924, to Feb. 28, 1926 and 1925, 
in bushels: 
To— 1926-26 1924-25 


United States ......... 17,954,472 2,090,859 
United Kingdom + - 144,630,460 78,845,786 
Other countries ....... 39,671,339 18,881,857 


++ -192,156,271 99,818,502 





Totals ........ . 


Bradstreet’s Weekly Visible Grain Supply 


Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on March 6, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europ: 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with con 
parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 

Week from Tota 
ending pre- Mch.7 
Wheat— March 6 vious week 1925 
United States*... 42,979 —1,707 72,979 
United Statest... 3,357 —62 2,467 
CHG bi ccccese 105,183 —1,565 75,549 

TRG ccenen ce 151,519 —3,334 150,9 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


WOUMES: cicccvesscs 158,800 +1,200 100,709 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WR ess bedises 210,319 —2,134 251,6: 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

0 ore 37,509 +1,671 34,604 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

DEGREE eccccccsos $2,502 —822 106,1/ 

*East of Rocky Mountains. tWest of 


Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 
Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 


Plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, 1 
bushels: 
-———_ United States—_—_ 
East Pacific 
1925— of Rockies Coast Total 
July 1......28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,0 
AUB. 1. ccce 33,248.000 793,000 34,041,0'5 
Sept. 1..... 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,0°5 
Ost. Bonccce 54,543,000 2,096,000 66,639,005 
me, Beoces 48,238,000 2,816,000 61,054,0°) 
Dec. 1...... 61,483,000 3,191,000 64,674,000 
1926— 
SOR. Zescns 55,024,000 4,220,000 69,244,0 
ae Beececce 48,321,000 3,188,000 61,509,0 
Week 
ending— 
March 6 42,979,000 3,357,000 46,336,0 
Total, U.S. U. Kin 
and Canada dom ar 
1925— Canada both coasts afloat 
July 1..... 36,602,000 65,887,000 50,900,¢ 
Aug. 1.. 22,513,000 656,554,000 41,800,0°0 
Sept. 1.... 17,475,000 60,665,000 31,400,0'0 
Gee. Bovccs 58,366,000 115,005,000 31,500,0'0 
Nov. 1.... 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,000 
Dec. 1 - 105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 
1926— 
Jan, 1 -119,077,000 178,321,000 35,500,009 
POR, Besves 107,475,000 158,984,000 46,400,006 
Week 
ending— 
March 6 105,183,000 151,519,000 58,800,000 
*Broomhall, 
Total American, Canadian and _ British 
visible supply: 
1925— 1926— 
July 1 -116,787,000 Jan. - 218,821,000 
Aug. 1.... 98,354,000 Feb. 1....205,384,010 
Sept, 1.... 82,065,000 Week end- 
Oct. 1....146,505,000 ing— 
Nov. 1 -170,1756,000 March 6 ..210,319,0°0 
Dec. 1 - 200,394,000 





Flour Production and Movement 
Estimates by Russell's Commercial Ney 
based on the methods employed by A. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the Unit. -d 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July |, 
1925, to Feb. 27, 1926 (000’s omitted): 
1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 
Flour production, bbls— 


Jan. 17-23 .......... 2,476 2,570 2,565 
Jan, 24-30 ...... sees 2,860 2,862 2,569 
Jan. 31-Feb. 6 ....... 2,117 2,729 2,450 
WOW VoER ciceces cose 8,168 2,623 2,183 
Feb. 14-20 ..... . 2,346 2,456 2,419 
EW BEET cicedcccces 2,24 2,381 2,170 
July 1-Feb. 27 ....... 87,944 93,400 88,49 
Flour, July 1-Feb. 27, 

bbls— 
DEE Sb ccbcseccess 6,608 10,068 12,639 
DN. vasccvkes ctu 14 3 3 
Wheat, July 1-Feb. 27, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .498,000 660,000 580,009 
Perr 39,570 160,141 64,590 
BOOTED | 6.4.00 06506 260+ 13,224 4,914 20,188 
Ground by mills...... 406,300 428,400 418,550 
Wheat stocks, Feb. 27, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 48,105 76,437 78,409 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 74,049 75,436 103,579 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Furt 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1, 19:5 


and 1924, to Feb. 28, 1926 and 1925, in 
bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1925-26 1924-2 
aa ere 219,584,261 122,590,422 
| ee ae 22,902,629 21,223,956 
RSA ee 28,319,412 22,982,054 
DEE: cesaneeheean 3,678,129 5,486,458 
a ee 3,770,795 4,540,152 
SM ot ve e¥e0ce ike ns 20,946 10,156 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1925-26 1924-2 
, NSE IREEE eS 181,085,956 107,632,959 
 bis.6 65 assrede cue cn 16,963,753 15,058,456 
6 66 dha ewese 22,229,451 18,369,418 
DEO. ba00.¥ 5 60 uss 2,652,189 2,453,605 
Ge £0 AsO chance eras 2,572,540 4,678,954 
By rail— 
WOOD Si ce cseccesec’ 6,155,713 6,765,495 
GRAS npc vecscciveoses 1,685,547 912,851 
ES ice coe6ed oye G 954,673 924,0 ; 
0 ae 93,464 191,62 
Ares ee 22,272 15,4 : 
ES iscniye dacs » kaled se 20,946 10,466 





March 17, 1926 
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TRANSPORTATION | 


CANADIAN LINES MERGER 
IS REPORTED COMPLETED 


Great Lakes Transportation Co. Combines 
with Canada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 
According to Montreal Report 


Cieveranp, On1o.— Telegrams from 
Montreal, Que., March 11, announced the 
completion of the merging of the Canada 
Stea:nship Lines, Ltd., and those of the 
Gre: t Lakes Transportation Co., a James 
Playfair organization. It was stated the 
merzer also involves the George Hall 
Coal & Shipping Co., the property, docks 
and terminals of the Midland (Ont.) 
Elevator Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of the 
Play‘air corporation and its shipbuild- 
ing interests. This is the merger re- 
port: a few weeks ago and denied by 
W. |i. Cloverdale, president of the Can- 
ada steamship Lines, Ltd., headquarters 
of wich are in Montreal. J. D. Bourke, 
Win: sor, Ont., is traffic manager of the 
Gre: Lakes concern. The Midland grain 
elev:'or has a capacity of 3,000,000 bus. 
Several of the bulk freighters of the 
Gre! Lakes concern are engaged in the 
grai) trade. The Canada concern has a 
fleet of 40 ships, which it is reported will 
be used in carrying grain direct from 
Dulith and Superior to the Atlantic sea- 
boar 

CARRYING CONTRACTS LIGHT 

Grain carrying contracts reported by 
Clev:land vessel owners are very light, 
all of them practically holding out for 
a 3'.c rate against the 3c rate offered. 
They take consolation in the fact that a 
survey of grain held on farms at this 
time is far in excess of the quantity held 
a year ago. 

STEAMERS UNLOAD 

Two steamers, the William F. Fitch 
and ©. O. Jenkins, of the Jenkins Steam- 
ship Co., unloaded their grain cargoes at 
Fairport last week, leaving two more ves- 
sels of the same company to be unloaded 
at the same port. Great Lakes fleet 
owners are remodeling and equipping 
their big freighters in anticipation of 





gool early grain cargoes southbound 
when the navigation season opens. The 
outbound grain movement from Cleve- 


land is put at about 900 cars in March 
and 800 during April. Requirements for 
February, March and April for grain 
products at Buffalo are put at 32,000 
cars, and those for Toledo at 6,000. 


SHIPPING COSTS CUT 

Carload shipping costs have been cut 
as much as $25,000 annually as a result 
of action taken by the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, according to F. H. 
Baer, traffic commissioner of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce. For a doz- 
en years shippers had to pay switching 
charges from their plants to the com- 
pany’s docks, and an additional unload- 


ing charge was imposed. This latter is 
now assumed by the company, according 
to F. A. Stanley, vice president of the 


J. H. Wess. 


company. 


MILLS MAY COMBINE IN 
TRAFFIC ARRANGEMENTS 


San Francisco, Cat.—The possibility 


that the three largest milling corpora- 
tions of the Pacific Coast may consoli- 
date in their ocean freight traffic arrange- 
ments has been rumored in San Fran- 
cisco shipping and milling circles. The 


firms mentioned in the rumor are the 
Sperry Flour Co., the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., and the Albers Bros. Milling 
Co. The subject involves the question 
a8 to whether or not the millers will con- 
tinue to pay conference rates for ocean 
shipments, 


Railroads Propose Rate 

Searri e, Wasu.—The transcontinental 
railroads propose a rate of 83c per 100 
Ibs on farina from the Middle West to 
Pacific Coast points. This rate is op- 
posed by the North Pacific Millers’ As- 
Sociation on the ground that, if granted, 
the cereal millers will ask for the same 
rate on cereal products. 

The Pacific Northwest Advisory 
Board will hold a meeting at Spokane 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


on March 26 in regard to the furnishing 
or condition of cars and similar matters, 
and the grain and grain products com- 
mittee will hold a meeting at Spokane on 
March 25. 


New Grain Record 

Montreal port’s outstanding impor- 
tance is as a shipper of grain, and the 
new record of 1925 consolidates its su- 
periority as a grain shipping point over 
every other port in the world, according 
to a bulletin recently issued by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. Despite the fact 
that New York and other ports of the 
United States are open to shipping all 
the year round, the amount of grain 
shipped out by the three principal United 
States ports, New York, Portland, and 
Galveston, falls short of the figure 
reached by shipments from Montreal, 
which is open for navigation for only 
seven months of the year. 

In the expressed desire and resolution 
on the part of the interests concerned to 
bring about the future utilization of Ca- 
nadian ports to a greater extent for the 
shipment of Canadian grain as well as 
other commodities, the statement of the 
secretary of the Montreal harbor com- 
mission, that Montreal is fully capable of 
taking care of much more grain traffic 
than it at present deals in, becomes sig- 
nificant. This, it is stated in support, 
was evidenced in the early months of the 
1925 season, when there was a rush for 
grain in which ships from nearly every 
maritime country in Europe took part. 
So great was the demand thrown upon 
Montreal that on one day alone a record 
loading figure of over 2,000,000 bus was 
reached. Had this unprecedented de- 
mand kept up there is no doubt, accord- 
ing to the same authority, that grain 
figures would have topped the record by 
nearly 30,000,000 bus. 


Bookings Are Improved 
Toronto, Ont.—Shipping companies 
report a fair demand for ocean space 
for flour, and bookings have improved. 
The rate to Rotterdam and Amsterdam 
for April shipment advanced 2c last 
week, while the March quotation did not 
change. On March 13, rates were as fol- 
lows: London, Liverpool, Manchester 18c 
per 100 lbs; Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin, 
Leith, Newcastle, Hull 21c; Avonmouth, 
19¢c; Aberdeen, 29c; Dundee, 28c; Ant- 
werp, 22c; Hamburg, 20c, March-April 
shipment; Rotterdam, Amsterdam 20c 

March shipment, and 22¢ April. 


Vancouver’s Development Discussed 

The remarkable development of Van- 
couver, Canada’s leading port on the 
Pacific, to become a serious rival in vol- 
ume of trade to the dominion’s main 
ocean outlets in the East, has been one 
of the most gratifying features of Can- 
ada’s post-war period, according to a re- 
view of agricultural and industrial prog- 
ress published by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. There are now 40 ocean steam- 
ship lines operating out of Vancouver, 
whereas in 1920 there were but 21. 


Rates Low at Vancouver 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean freight 
rates continue to reflect the lack of ex- 
port business, and considerable quan- 
tities of parcel space are available at 
25s. Some bookings recently were made 
at 22s 6d for United Kingdom ports, 
but even at that low rate exporters claim 
that business cannot be worked profit- 
ably. 


Canal Improvements Soon to Be Completed 

Battrmore, Mp.—It is expected that 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal, 
which is being dug to sea level and other- 
wise improved, will be ready for busi- 
ness late in April. It will form an im- 
portant link in the proposed inside water 
route from Maine to Florida. 





Steamship Merger Planned 
Seattte, Wasu.—The Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, operating steamships from Seat- 
tle, and the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, operat- 
ing from San Francisco to the Orient, 
will be merged May 1. 





New Service Announced 
Seatttz, Wasu. — The McCormick 
Steamship Co. and the Munson Line an- 
nounce the establishment of two new 
joint services, one from American Pa- 
cific ports to Havana and Jacksonville, 
Fla,, and one from Canadian and Ameri- 


can Pacific ports to Caribbean, Vene- 
zuelan, Colombian and Cuban ports, ex- 
cept Havana. The General Steamship 
Corporation will also establish a service 
from the Pacific Coast to Caribbean 


ports. 


All-Raill Rates 
All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in cents 
per 100 Ibs: 





| 
3 
3 


2 a 
Poe ay 
3 te 

< 

= E < P} r-) 

a 0 x n 0 
New York ...... 43.56 48 48 $34.5 30.5 
Philadelphia 41.56 46 46 32.6 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 40.6 45 45 $1.5 27.5 
Pee 45.6 60 50 36.6 32.5 
Washington .... 40.5 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Roanoke ....... 40.5 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Galveston ...... 63.5 66 49.5 49.5 61.5 
Norfolk ........ 40.6 45 45 $1.5 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.56 26.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.56 60 50 36.5 32.5 
Buffalo ........ 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.6 35.56 22 19 
Erie, Pa. ....... 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Cleveland ...... 32 33.6 33.6 20 °%19 
Toledo ......... 27.6 32 32 18.5 °15.6 
Cincinnati ..... 28.5 29 29 15.5 °15.6 
DOCTREE ccccccce 28.6 32 32 18.5 *15.6 
Chicago ........ 13 17.6 17.6 12 eee 
St. Louis ....... 20 18.6 18.6 ... %13 
Memphis ....... 31.6 26 24 11.5 °18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.6 48.6 36 °%43 
New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.5 °35.6 
Montgomery ... 56 49.5 48.5 36 °%43 
Atlanta ........ 58.5 62 61 38.56 °46.5 
Mobile ......... 48.5 42 41 28.6 °35.5 
Jacksonville .... 56 49.5 48.6 36 °43 


*Originating in the Northwest. When 
originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit ic less, to 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville ic more. 
When originating in [Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .6c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 3c 
more. 


Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, March 16, 1926, by the Minneapolis 





office of the International Mercantile Marine 
Lines, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
r From 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 82.00 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp* .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 Goes 
ae S7.08 cece cose BF.00 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.60 eeee 
Bremen* .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Po eee 24.00 200 oo 24.00 gene 
CarGim ..ccce 24.00 24.00 


Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 


2, ra 21.00 21.00 21.00 

Danzig* ..... BOBO wcce cate SOiO0 

Dublin ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 

Dundee ..... SECO cee BE.08 wos 

Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 

Gibraltar .... 40.00 ...+. sess coos ener 
Glasgow* .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ae 
Hamburg* ... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
FEGVES 6. cccce 27.50 .... 27.50 27.60 066s 
Helsingfors*.. 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Pee 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 ose 
TAOTED cc ccccee 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 o08e 
Liverpool® ... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London*® .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 21.00 .... 21.00 .... oeee 
Malméd ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 oeee 
Manchester*.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Mareeiiies ... 26.00 2122 sees cove Seve 
Newcastle .. 31.00 .... «sees coos ecee 
GD cecceces 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pirsous® .... 33.60 ...6 weee coon rer 
Rotterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... «+22 «eee vee 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... BOGS odce sess cose vaee 
Stockholm ... 29.00 . 29.00 29.00 


*Barr Shipping Corporation rate to: Ant- 
werp 18c, Bremen 18c, Danzig 28c, Glasgow 
20@21ic, Hamburg 16@18c, Helsingfors 29@ 
30c, Liverpool 18c, London 18c, Manchester 
18c, Pireus 25c to March 31 and 33c April 
1 to Aug. 31. 





Corn Exports by Customs Districts 
Exports of corn (bus) from the United 
States by customs districts in December, 
1925, and January, 1926, as reported by the 
Department of Commerce (000’s omitted): 
December January 
7 









Maine and New Hampshire. 17 7 
VOOUROME cosicccdevivcccces 5 13 
St. Lawrence .........65- 56 5 
BED So cccwwccsedsnseces 1 3 
UL eS 401 398 
Philadelphia ...........+.+. as 621 
pe Pree 320 1,033 
Virginia .... - 43 
Florida 2 - 
Mobile 3 173 
New OFrieG@ne ...ccccccccece 854 1,190 
San Antonio ........0sceee- 112 142 
| 2. APPT Lee 16 16 
BRIBOBE 6.0 ccccccccccsccccsss 12 4 
Los Angeles ..........++++:+ 4 1 
San Francisco ............. 10 3 
Washington ..........-.55- 42 64 
WOMOtR ccccsscccccscscccees 68 58 
Duluth-Superior ........... is 1 
DROME ccc wccccccecsces 1,210 924 
GE, o'ta gies stevens ogece oe 

ee ere 3,217 4,669 


1083 





January Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the United 
States by countries of destination during the 
month of January, 1926, as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Wheat -——Bushels—. 

To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
Asores, etc. ..... Da °-esents - cami 
Belgium oveaws 897 4,060 8,571 
Denmark — 6,537 , 448,019 
Finland saa 15,598 er e's 
France , : 250 9,135 26,514 
Germany ‘ 9,718 18,667 334,334 
Greece . 33,009 sees eee 
Irish Free State 714 seer 
Italy 474 368,093 
Malta, etc a 571 eae , ‘ 
Netherlands 36.946 237,320 1,161,500 
Norway ..... : 1,340 168,000 174,846 
Russia (Europe) 714 . 12 
ED eas ewcesy 
Sweden 


U. Kingdom 
Jugoslavia 
Canada , 

Br. Honduras 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras ..... 
Nicaragua ....... 
ae 
Salvador 

Mexico 
Newfoundland 
Bermuda 
Barbados 
Jamaica 





Trinidad, Tobago. 572 Loon 9 
Oth. B. W. Indies 1,215 30 1,252 
eee osesee “Seee 967 144,790 
Dominican Rep... 637 ae¢ 


Dutch W. Indies. 3,403 etse 2,144 

French W. Indies. 3,055 ‘ea 

eae “a 7,26 
1 








Virgin Islands 549 
Argentina 10 
Bolivia ..... 
EE 0:66.55 4 
rr 19 
Colombia 3 19 
Ecuador : ‘ ~ 
British Guiana 
Dutch Guiana 
French Guiana 
, aera 
Venezuela .... 
British India E 
British Malaya .. 604 
SE beaks s 00 -» 23,626 
Hongkong ....... 65,925 5 
MEE Gaewdle sis a 1,425 161,333 
Palestine ........ 472 ose 
Philippine Islands 57,591 41 
... Fae 1,483 
French Oceania... 1,118 5 
New Zealand .... 6 
Br. So. Africa.... 379 
Br. West Africa.. 9,661 ° eee 
ae 33,72: ieee 4 
Algeria and Tunis ..... 7,228 : 
Other Fr. Africa. 1,895 ‘ 
area 103 
Morocco ......... 287 
Mozambique ..... 251 
Other Port. Africa 399 
Canary Islands .. 673 
Totals ... -.+. 675,733 2,411,485 4,669,074 
————Bushels - 
To— Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium . : . 13,882 ve x2 188,221 
France er , mas beeen 262,719 
Germany ......... 19,840 paeed 10,118 
Norway ......... 14,000 176,478 ..... 
DT Cish@erdeses Anaide  waakea 17,540 
United Kingdom... 702,230 8,895 47,188 
British Honduras . = s2a00er 143 
DUI cbicecses anece. cases 2,610 
Nicaragua ........ - (6 ened 1,275 
a —~- <paee 2:881 
BD b63000ve0es 32,298 5,718 19,763 
Bermuda ......... _. ae eee 150 
Jamaica .......... Trot aay cee 1,000 
CT Dekks.nks.et 0% SS 86 6 avo 135,086 
Dominican Rep. .. -  sivne 830 
Other B. W. Indies ..... ..... 1,479 
= See Se eppean ME “tice 2 Sie 
Philippine Islands. ..... ..... 1,563 
Other countries ... 110... "146 
Wee 20k Chews 782,562 191,091 692,612 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States on March 13, as compiled by the sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
37 14 


Baltimore .. 456 554 87 
DEE scans. wee 14 24 ees ee 
Buffalo .....3,141 2,313 2,391 137 208 
BOGE oc c0 74 ene 922 536 267 
Chicago ....2,786 17,964 6,602 2,793 412 
Afloat .... ... 1,280 1,969 186 eee 
Detroit ..... 146 80 165 25 ees 
Duluth ..... 8,817 ° 11,408 56,324 630 
Afloat .... 150 eee 63 ° 
Galveston .. 235 eee éee 14 
Indianapolis. 345 752 439 rr pee 
Kan. City...4,134 65,354 4,260 147 75 
Milwaukee .. 342 1,562 1,301 190 117 
Afloat .... 205 92 128 166 oes 
Minneapolis 7,657 570 19,769 3,531 3,718 
N. Orleans... 182 449 91 vee 2 
Newp. News. ... eos 29 bes eee 
New York .. 493 79 676 229 18 
Omaha ..... 925 1,783 3,338 410 36 
Peoria ..... 3 89 1,148 eee eee 
Philadelphia. 652 267 144 15 42 
Sioux City.. 256 266 431 8 24 
St. Joseph ..1,318 436 32 6 3 
St. Louis ...1,013 1,503 812 22 45 
Toledo ..... 881 437 356 25 1 
Afloat .... 814 eee 489 ee eee 
‘Wichita ....2,021 46 432 








Totals ...37,045 35,880 56,843 13,867 5,612 
Last year. .66,083 34,400 69,118 23,119 3,876 

Increase: Corn, 667,000 bus. Decreases: 
Wheat, 1,880,000 bus; oats, 1,465,000; rye, 
37,000; barley, 246,000. 





German machinery exports for 1925 
totaled 370,000 tons. 
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A slight improvement has been noted in the millfeed market during the 
past few days, obviously under the influence of the advancing grain market, 
and there was some promise of feeds coming back to a more satisfactory level 


of values. 


There was a price gain during the past 


week of 50c@$l1_ ton. 


Bran, in particular, shows improvement after having passed the low point 


of a week ago. 


The bettered situation is supported by greater activity in 


small lot buying, which is quite general, with few large orders and not many 


for shipment beyond April. 


Mixed car buying is described as active. 


Heav- 


ier feeds were less responsive to the advance than bran, middlings being sub- 
ject to hardly more than a laggard demand in spite of the imminence of the 


spring pig feeding season. 


Mixers show no pronounced activity, and take only 


prompt needs. The recent slack production of mills has had its effect in check- 
ing feed’s downward price movement, and many mills have been placed in a 


fairly independent position with respect to supplies. 


Shorts have recovered 


less rapidly than bran, and prices have barely held last week’s position. 


CENTRAL WEST 


Cuicaco.—Following a further drop in 
millfeed values the first part of last 
week, there was a little flurry and the 
market turned stronger. Local jobbers 
do not report much improvement in the 
consuming demand, and say the advance 
was caused by speculative interests. 
Mixers are not doing much, and their 
purchases are only for immediate re- 
quirements. Offerings of bran and mid- 
dlings are not free, but sufficient for the 
demand. Red dog was in better demand 
last week, and some fair sales were made. 
Spring bran was quoted, March 13, at 
$23.50@24 ton, hard winter bran $25.25 
@25.50, standard middlings $23.50@24, 
flour middlings $26.50@29, and red dog 
$31@3A. 

Mitwavker.—The unusual situation of 
bran selling higher than middlings at a 
season when middlings ordinarily com- 
mand a premium has been accentuated 
by an advance of 50c in bran, while 
shorts remained unchanged, The light 
demand is confined mainly to bran. Re- 
cent improvement in business was short- 
lived. Offerings exceed demand in all 
departments, despite the still attractive 
level of wheat feeds and other stuffs in 
proportion. Quotations, March 13: 
standard bran $24@25 ton, winter bran 
$25@26, standard fine middlings $23.50 
@2A, flour middlings $26.50@27, and red 
dog $31@31.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Sr. Lovis.—Millfeed is firmer, and a 
stronger tone prevails for both bran and 
shorts. Demand from outside is more 
active than the local trade. Offerings 
are light, and quotations higher than a 
week ago. Stocks are low, and little is 
booked ahead. Quotations, March 13: 
soft winter bran $25.50@26.50 ton, hard 
winter bran $25@25.50, and gray shorts 
$28@29. 

THE NORTHWEST 

DututrH.—One mill still is sold ahead 
and endeavoring to fill old contracts and 


clean up business. The other one has 
just about enough trade to take care of 


its output. The market is slow and 
easier. 
Minneapouts.—The millfeed market 


seems to be slowly but steadily recover- 
ing from its recent sinking spell. The 
recovery thus far has probably averaged 
$1.50 ton from low levels, but the under- 
tone is strong and the outlook better. 
Demand has come from distributors in 
almost all markets, while mixers and 
feed manufacturers have not been idle. 
Some of the latter have bought rather 
freely within the past few days. 

The heavy stocks of corn and oats on 
farms in the West have a bearish influ- 
ence, of course. At the same time, there 
does not appear to be nearly as much 
millfeed in store at lake ports as in other 
years, so that there should be a ready 
market for mill production for some time. 

City mills are doing .a nice business in 
straight and mixed cars, and are pretty 
well sold up for March shipment. They 
quote bran at $21.50@22 ton, standard 
middlings $22@22.50, flour middlings $26 
@29, red dog $30@34, wheat mixed feed 


$25@28, and rye middlings $20, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


March 16 Year ago 


Bran tere eeeeBeeee @22.00 $23.00@23.50 
Stand, middlings.. .....@22.00 23.00@23.50 
Flour middlings.. 25.00@28.00 28.00@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.00@33.00 36.00@41.00 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Reaction occurred in 
millfeed last week, carrying values up 
$1.50@2 from the low point reached on 
the recent decline. Bran, in particular, 
reflected strength. Demand for small 
lots is substantially improved, and is the 
underlying reason for the bettered situ- 
ation. Buying is general in character, 
with few large orders and few for ship- 
ment beyond April. Mixed car buying is 
active, and short covering contributed 
important support to the market early 
last week. j 

The heavier feeds are slow to follow 
the advance. Considerable gray shorts 
are offered on track in the Southwest. 
Only a laggard demand exists, despite 
the approach of the pig season. Red dog 
is also difficult to dispose of, sales being 
around $33 ton. 

Quotations, March 13, basis car lots, 
Kansas City: bran, $23@23.50 ton; brown 


shorts, $24@24.50; gray shorts, $25@ 
25.50. 
Sattna.—lIncreased demand for mill- 


feed, especially bran and shorts, was re- 
ported last week. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, March 11, car lots, basis 
Kansas City: bran, $1.25 per 100 lbs; 
mill-run, $1.30@1.35; gray shorts, $1.40 
@1A45, 

Arcuison.—Curtailment of milling op- 
erations in many localities, together with 
denials of large stocks of feed in store 
in Kansas City, made local millers rather 
independent in selling millfeed last week. 
The recent decline was halted sharply, 
with the best demand reported for sev- 
eral weeks. Quotations, March 12, basis 
car lots, Missouri River: bran, $22@23 
ton; mill-run, $24@25; shorts, $26@27. 

Hvurcuinson.—An active inquiry has 
pretty well cleaned up bran stocks, but 
shorts continue draggy, though a slight 
improvement is noted. Prices stiffened 
with the improved demand last week. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran $24 







@25 ton; 
shorts, $28. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Feed demands are 
not heavy. Less reaction than was an- 
ticipated came through plowing activi- 
ties early in March. Mill supplies are 
nearly normal. Jobbers are not inclined 
to purchase. Flour millers report a bet- 
ter feeling, and continue to conserve 
stocks for the mixed car trade. Corn 
feeds are about $2 ton lower than late 
in February and some mills report slight 
reductions in bran and shorts. Corn 
meal is $5 ton lower than a few weeks 
ago. Straight bran is quoted at $1.35@ 
1.40 per 100-lb bag, mill-run bran $1.45 
@1.50, gray shorts $1.65@1.70, corn chop 
$1.75, and corn meal, in 24-lb bags, 52c. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Torepo.—Soft winter wheat bran was 
quoted on March 12 at $29.25@29.50 ton, 
mixed feed $29.25@30.25, middlings 
$28.75@29, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market con- 
tinues to drag, with a decline in prices. 
Quotations, March 12: bran $28 ton, 
mixed feed $28@29, shorts $29.50@30. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasuvitte.—A quiet demand is re- 
ported for millfeed, the decline of the 
grain markets having diminished interest 
in this department. Purchases are in 
small quantities. Prices are unchanged. 
Quotations, March 13: soft winter wheat 
bran, 100-Ib bags, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $29@32 ton; standard middlings, 
$33@34. 

Norroitx.—Millfeed was erratic last 
week, and offerings were made at various 
western mills at exceedingly low prices 
for immediate shipment. Quotations, 
March 12: red dog $41@45 ton, fancy 
middlings $34@35, flour middlings $33@ 
34, standard bran $30@31, standard mid- 
dlings $29@30. 

Mempuis.—Millfeed is slow. The low 
price of grains is decreasing the demand 
for millfeed. Quotations, March 13: bran 
$25.50@26 ton, gray shorts $29@30. 
Feeders are taking only occasional cars. 

Artanta.—Bran and millfeeds moved 
slowly last week and prices were slightly 
lower, due to the poor trade demand and 
good stocks generally. Stocks are not 
large enough, however, to be burden- 
some. Merchants and jobbers are dis- 
posed to await developments for better 
trade before contracting for more than 
weekly fill-in orders. Bran was quoted 
on March 13 at $31.50@32 ton. Hominy 
feed trade is very light. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—-After several decided price 
declines, the feed market has steadied. 
After March 10 there is ordinarily a 
slackening in demand, but the continued 
cold weather and heavy snowfall made 
feeding more important, and the country 
buyer who let stocks get low now wants 
millfeeds, with the result that prices 
strengthened 50c last week. Quotations, 
March 13: bran $26 ton, standard mid- 
dlings $26, flour middlings $29.50, red 
dog $34.50. 


Boston.—The wheat feed market is 
lower, with a slow demand and some 
pressure to sell. Other feeds are lower, 
with little demand. Quotations, on March 
12: spring bran $29.50@30, standard mid- 
dlings $29.75@30; flour middlings $37.25 
@37.50, mixed feed $39, red dog $37.50@ 
37.75, stock feed $33, reground oat hulls 
$12. 

Battimorse.—Spring bran and _ stand- 
ard middlings are easier; otherwise, the 


mill-run, $26@2640; gray 








SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, March 16, 
based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 

Chicago .. Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
pets WOOE cvcscccecccs ocoee @..2-s $21.60 @22.00 §.....@..... $.....Q@....-. $39.560@30.00 
Hard winter bran ...... » 'sbe » Ge one & cca «¢ 23.00@23.50 24.00@25.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran ....... ecceeQPectes, sosen ae venea seeee@..... 25.00@26.00 33.00@34.00 
Standard middlings*.... .....@..... 22.00 @22.50 24.00 @ 24.50 @. 29.50 @30.00 
Flour middlingst ....... w+eee@..... 26.00 @29.00 25.00 @25.50 28.00@29.00 33.00@34.00 
EE Bee epee ++es@..... 30.00 @34.00 on ct stedse @. 38.00 @40.00 

Buffalo Phila delphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ........ $.....@..... $32.50 @33.00 $30.25@30.50 $28.00@29.50 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran ...... wee e+@....6 32.560 @33.00 ere. fertewee 9.) 3: 3 ee Pees 
Soft winter bran ......... wuvee@..... 33.00 @34,00 weeee@..... 28.00@29.50 29.00@32.00 
Standard middlings* ... .....@..... 31.60 @32.00 «++ +@30.25 28.00@29.00 33.00@34.00 
Flour middlingst ....... ++ @..... 36.00@36.50 37.50@37.75 31.50@32.50 .....@..... 
i Bean Pee ee .-@. 39.00 @39.50 -++«»@37.50 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 

Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
BOO cc cccccads «ieee @30.00 $.....@30.00 $.....@39.00 
PUD vscccced cence @ 24.00 «sees @26.00 Aeve, Joite 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 


{Fort William basis. 
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market is unchanged, with offerings good 
and demand light. Quotations, March 13, 
in 100-Ib sacks, ton: spring bran, $29@ 
30; soft winter bran, @34; standard 
middlings, $29@30; flour middlings, $33 
@34; red dog, $38@40. 

PuiapetpHi1a.—Demand for millfeed 
is slow and prices favor buyers, with 
business mostly in small lots. Quota- 
tions, March 13, for prompt shipment, 
per ton: spring bran $32.50@33, hard 
winter bran $32.50@33, soft winter bran 
$33@34, standard middlings $31.50@ 32, 
flour middlings $36@36.50, as to quality, 
and red dog $39@39.50. 

Prirrssurcu.—Continued dullness fea- 
tured millfeed last week. Few sales 
were made, and these only where an ab- 
solute demand existed. Offerings con- 
tinued liberal, with prices considerably 
lower. Quotations, March 13: standard 
middlings, $27@27.50 ton, flour middlings 
$30.50@31.50, spring bran $27.50@28.50, 
red dog $36@39. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seatrte.—There was little or no de- 
mand for millfeeds last week, and prices 
were weak at a reduction of $1 from the 
week previous. Feeding is very licht, 
as an early spring has followed a wi: ter 
of record mildness. Standard Washing- 
ton mill-run was quoted on March 1° at 
$24.50@25 ton, in straight cars, and Mon- 
tana mixed feed at $24@24.50. 

San Frawncisco.—With splendid })as- 
ture conditions, the millfeed market con- 
tinues sluggish. However, prices re- 
mained unchanged last week. Qu: ta- 
tions, March 13: Kansas bran $33.50(»35 
ton; Montana bran $29.50@30; W>sh- 
ington white bran and mill-run $ 9@ 
80.50, standard bran $29@29.50, riid- 
dlings $44@45, low grade flour $47( 48, 
f.o.b., San Francisco and other Califo: nia 
common points. New schedules of Cali- 
fornia mills quoted red bran at $33 ‘on, 
standard bran $36, middlings $50, mill- 
run $32@34, 

Porttanp.—There is a little better 
feeling in the millfeed market, although 
trading is not active. There is some de- 
mand from country feeding districts, ut 
no inquiry is expected soon from Cuali- 
fornia. Most of the mills are carrying 
good stocks. On March 13, mill-run was 
listed in straight cars at $24 ton, and 
middlings at $39. 

Los Ancetrs.—Slightly lower figures 
prevail in the millfeed market. Condi- 
tions generally are about unchanved. 
Quotations, March 12: Kansas bran, $30 
ton; white mill-run, $33; blended mill- 
run, $32; flour middlings, $44; red log, 
$44. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Bran is strongly in demand 
in Ontario, and there is not enoug!) to 
meet requirements; consequently, prices 
are firm, though no higher than a week 
ago. On the other hand, shorts are 
plentiful to the point of oversupply, with 
the result that mills are selling this prod- 
uct at the price of bran in mixed cars, 
and in some cases car lots may be had 
at less than the mixed car price. Mid- 
dlings are quiet and easier. Quotations, 
March 13: bran $30 ton, shorts $30 and 
middlings $39, jute, mixed cars, spot 
cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

Wiyyirzee.—Some improvement was 
noted last week in demand for bran ind 
shorts. While sales were not large, they 
were of sufficient volume in most cases 
to take care of the output of the mills, 
few of which report any stocks on hend. 
The call was mostly from domestic buy- 
ers. Prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
March 13: Fort William basis, bran $24 
ton, shorts $26; Saskatchewan, bran “24, 
shorts $26; Alberta, bran $25, shorts “27; 
British Columbia, bran $27@29, sh«rts 
$29@31; Pacific Coast, bran $32, shorts 

Montreat.—A reduction by some niills 
of $2 was announced last week on shorts 
and middlings. The majority of the 
mills maintained the old prices, however, 
only cutting when forced to by comp«ti- 
tion. Quotations, on March 13: bran 
$30.25 ton, shorts $30.25@32.25, mid- 
dlings $37.25@89.25, less 25¢ ton for cash. 


EUROPE 


Betrast, Iretanp, Feb. 23.—Mill of- 
fals are fairly steady, due to the fact that 
there is a very limited production on ‘\¢ 
part of mills. In the meantime, Irish 
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CANADIAN FEED EXPORTS 
Exports of bran, shorts, etc., 
from Canada in the month of 
February, 1926, as officially report- 
ed, amounted to 6,981 tons, valued 
$171,092. Of this amount 6,699 
ns were exported to the United 
States. 
For the seven months from Aug. 
1. 1925, to Feb. 28, 1926, Canada 
exported 100,971 tons of bran, 
orts, etc., valued at $2,569,102, 
which 98,289 tons were exported 
the United States. 

















La 


millers are able to get about £9 ton, 
f.o.r.. for white bran in the north, but 
owin. to mills being shut down in the 
sout!. £9 10s would be about the figure 
there English millers are quoting £9 
10s@ £9 15s, delivered. 

Loxpon, Ene., Feb. 24.—Trade in mill 
offal- seems to go from bad to worse. 
London made bran is again lower, with 
sellers at £5 15s@£6 ton, ex-mill. Mid- 
dling. are slow, and lower at £5 15s@£5 
17s 6, ex-mill. Plate pollards are low- 
er in sympathy with other feedingstuffs. 
Busi ess is reported at £4 15s for Feb- 
ruar. shipment. Fancy Plate middlings 
show a decline of 10s, with sellers for 
Febr iary-March shipment at £6 12s 6d. 





Ci.caco.—A steady small lot demand 
is re; orted for mixed feeds, but manu- 
facturers say sales are not up to normal 
for | is time of year. Dealers are only 
takin on current requirements, and no 
big svles are being made for future de- 
livery. The fact that all manufacturers 
appear anxious for business has resulted 
in price cutting, which makes present 
conditions still worse. 

Sr. Lovis.— Mixed feed demand is 
practically unchanged. Chicken feeds 
are more active. Heavy stocks are not 
being built up, and it appears now that 


the scuson’s business will be on a hand- 
to-moth basis. Dairy feeds were quot- 
ed, 011 March 13, at $45 ton, horse. feed 


$35, and scratch feed $44. 


Nasuvitne.—Demand was quiet for 
mixed feeds last week, and quotations 
easy. Prices, March 11: horse feed, 100- 
lb bags, $30@41 ton; dairy feed, $35@ 
46; poultry scratch feed, $42.50@52; 
poultry mash feed, $62@72. 


Mempuis.—Wet weather and delay in 
making financial arrangements for the 
new crop season are causing a moderate 
buying. The low prices of corn and oats 
are also regarded as interfering with the 
norm! demand for mixed feeds. Quo- 
tations are unchanged, but the tone is 
steadicr than a week ago. Dairy feeds 


are moving satisfactorily, while demand 
for scratch chicken feed is improved. 

Toronto.—Mixed feeds of all kinds are 
in steady demand. Prices did not change 
last week. Quotations, March 13: oat 
chop $38.25 ton, oat and barley chop 
$40.25, crushed oats $36.25@40.25, feed 
wheat $56.25, cracked corn $41.25, feed 
corn meal $37.25@41.25, chick feed $48.25 
@50.25, delivered, Ontario points, with 
25c discount for cash. 


SCREENINGS 

Mryneaporis.—The screenings market 
is unchanged, though demand is possibly 
a little better than a week ago. Eleva- 
tor screenings are quoted nominally at 
$6@10 ton, f.o.b., Minneapolis, though 
heavy seeds would probably bring $11. 
Light, chaffy screenings are impossible 
to move, at even $1@2 ton. Mill oats 
are steady at 25@28%2c bu. 

Cuicaco—Demand for screenings is 
dull, and buyers are not interested, re- 
gardless of price. Good ground grain 
screenings were quoted, March 13, at $18 
on ton, Chicago. 


= 


OATMEAL 


PRINS ae SL ee ae aie cee aa ky 


prea Ses. Feb. 24.—There was 
some slight improvement last week, but 
demand continues slow. Shippers are 
asking 37s 6d@38s for rolled oats for 
shipment, but this is considered too dear. 
Resellers who will accept less money are 
getting whatever business offers, except 
for an occasional car lot sold at a secret 
price, which can be but little over 36s, 
c.i.f. 

Betrast, IreELanp, Feb. 23.—Oatmeal 
trade is very dull. Stocks are not large, 
but merchants generally have bought a 
little and are awaiting deliveries. Amer- 
ica is a little dearer, and Canada has now 
come into line, the latest figure for Ca- 
nadian flake being 35s per 280 lbs, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 35s 6d, Dublin, March ship- 
ment from seaboard. On spot, merchants 
are quoting equal to 36s 6d@37s per 
280 lbs, c.i.f. Medium cut oatmeal is 
quoted at 34s@34s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast or 
Dublin. Demand for this class is not 
very good, and stocks are heavy. 

Toronto.—Rolled oats are meeting 
with a steady though quiet demand in 
this and other parts of eastern Canada. 
Prices are close, and in some places se- 
verely cut. Oatmeal is never so popular 
in Canada as rolled oats, but there is al- 
ways a certain demand for it, especially 
by those who learned to use it in Scot- 
land, of which there are many in Can- 
ada. Most of the consumptive demand 
for these products reaches the bigger 
mills in the form of mixed car orders, 
though wholesale grocers buy straight 
cars. Quotations, March 13: rolled oats 
$5.90@6 bbl, in two 90-lb jute bags, 
mixed cars, delivered, with 40c off to 
jobbers; oatmeal, in two 98-Ib jutes, 10 
per cent over rolled oats. Canadian oat- 
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meal is out of line for export. Cable 
bids reported here would not return cost. 
Nevertheless, two or three concerns that 
specialize in the exporting trade and 


have developed a demand for their 
brands are making some shipments 
to Britain and continental Europe. For 


the most part, United States mills are 
doing the trade this year, as their oats 
are cheaper. On March 13, Canadian 
rolled oats were quoted by mills at 37s 
per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, and oat- 
meal at 35s, March-April shipment. 

Wiyyierc.—Demand for rolled oats 
and oatmeal is dull. Domestic business 
is light, and only a fair amount for ex- 
port account is reported. Prices are 
holding steadily. Quotations, March 13: 
rolled oats, in 80-lb bags, $2.55; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Boston.—A good demand exists for 
oatmeal, with the market a shade lower. 
Quotations, March 13, rolled oats $2.75, 
cut and ground $3.02, in 90-lb sacks. 

Pumape_pH1a.—The oatmeal market 
rules a shade firmer under light offer- 
ings, but demand is only moderate. Quo- 
tation, March 13, $3@3.20 per 90-lb sack 
for ground. 





ATLANTA 

Flour trade was dull last week, and 
much of the buying was only for small 
lots. Prices are much the same. Quota- 
tions, March 13: standard soft patents 
$9@9.60 bbl, hard wheat patents $8.60 
@9. Bakers are well supplied with 30- 
to 60-day stocks. Retail trading in soft 
wheat flour is dull, and the movement is 
lighter. Collections are fair to good, but 
merchants are not inclined to buy ex- 
cept for present needs. Mills are offer- 
ing freely to move old crop and make 

ready for cleaning up stocks of wheat. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


FEED SHORTAGE IN OKLAHOMA 

Oxranoma Crry, Oxia.—Ear corn and 
hay are being shipped into territory 
served by the Ardmore (Okla.) Milling 
Co. for the first time in 10 years, W. M. 
Gwyn, general manager of the company, 
says. ‘This, he contends, illustrates the 
seriousness of the feed shortage result- 
ing from poor crops last year. The mill- 
feed demand continues. exceptionally 
strong in that territory, and the Ard- 
more mill is turning out not over one 
fourth of the quantity of bran and 
shorts required by its customers. 





MISAPPLYING FUNDS 

In the case of Citizens’ Bank of Val- 
dosta vs. Valdosta Mill & Elevator Co. 
(131 S. E. 126), the court of appeals of 
Georgia decided that a bank may be held 
liable to a corporation for applying its 
funds to the payment of an individual 
debt of one of its officers. It is only 
when rights of innocent third persons in- 
tervene that the corporation will be pre- 
cluded from recovering its funds wrong- 
fully diverted by its officers. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, March 15, and on 
the corresponding date in 1925, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1025 1926 
I "otc a ‘ ..$23.50 $21. 50 @ 22.00 
Pure wheat bran ~ ow 
Middlings 
Flour mid ilings 24.00 @ 24.50 
Red dog 28.00 @ 29.00 





Mixed feed Loe 
Old process oil me al 41.00 


23.00 @ 24.00 
44.00 @ 45.00 








Bran* - -. 32.00 30.00@31.00 
Middlings* 33.00 29.50@30.50 
Red dog* . ~+-++- 43.00 38.00@40.00 
Duluth— 
PD bhi h tata o Cale 60% 24.00 21.50@22.50 
Middlings . «+s+-+ 24.00 21.50@22.00 
Flour mid llings .. 30.00 24.50@26.00 
Country mixed feed -- 25.00 23.00@24.00 
Red dog .. i --» 36.00 28.00@30.00 
St. Louis— 
Bran ..........ssse0++ 26.00 24.50@325.00 
Brown sh wis . . . 80.50 26.00@26.50 
Gray sl rts. es - 32.00 27.00@28.00 
Oat fe a was essen 64a” Cee 6.50@ 7.00 
Hominy feed ‘ -.«++ 42.50 23.00@25.00 
Buffalo 
. . yee ee 27.50 @28.00 
DE tees s a hie.ee 6 bs t'o% 25.50 @ 26.00 
Standard middlings .. 25.50 @ 26.00 
Flour middlings ...... 29.50 @30.00 
Red dog . +o : 33.00 @33.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 35.00 29.00@30.00 
Oil meal . iw -.. 40.00 43.50@44.00 


Kansas City— 
Pure bran .... 


-00 @ 24.50 


Bran . ‘ T 23.50 @ 24.50 

Brown sh« rts 24.00 @ 24.50 

Gray shorts 25.50 @ 26.50 

Red dog .. 3.00 @34.00 
Philadelphia 

Winter bran .50@32.50 


2.00 @33.00 
-00 @31.00 
30.00 @30.50 
37.00 @38.00 
35.00 @38.00 


Pure bran 

Spring bran 
Spring middlings 
Red dog . 6a 
Flour middlings 


Milwaukee 





Winter bran --. 26.70 25.00@26.00 
aaa ~+eeee- 26.50 24.00@25.50 
Middlings oe .+. 27.00 23.50@24.00 
Flour mic idlings 7 . 32.00 26.50@27.00 
ee Peer ee ....+ 38.00 31.00@31.50 
Rye feed ............. 26.50 19.00@20.00 
Old process oil meal... 43.00 46.00@47.50 
Cottonseed meal ..... 43.00 34.00@36.50 
Hominy feed . . . 40.00 25.00@25.50 
Reground oat feed . ‘ 8.00 5.00@ 6.00 

Brewers’ dried grainst 31.00 238.00@24.00 

Hominy feed* . 44.00 “rr 31.50 

Gluten feedt reee¥e 33.80 - @33.10 
*Boston. tChicago. "$100 Ibs. 





EASTERN FEED DEALERS 
WILL CONVENE AT BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—Officers of the East- 
ern Federation of Feed Merchants were 
in Buffalo on March 11 and selected this 
city as their 1926 meeting place. Hither- 
to the organization has never met west of 
Utica. Between 600 and 700 feed deal- 
ers in the eastern Atlantic states will at- 
tend the convention, which will have its 
headquarters at the Hotel Buffalo. 

The Mutual Millers’ & Feed Dealers’ 
Association will meet in Buffalo at the 
same time. This organization is com- 
posed of millers and feed dealers in New 
York and Pennsylvania. 
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March April May 





} 
$40.00| 
39.00 
38.00 
37.00 
36.00 
35.00} 
34.00| 
33.00 
32.00 
31.00 
30.00 
29.00 
28.00} 
27.00]. 
26.00} - 
25.00|- 
24.00| 
23.00// 
22.00] 
21.00 








14 21 28/4 11 18 25/2 9 16 23 30/6 13 20 27/4 11 18 25)1 


Range of Bran Prices 











June July August 








September 
8 15 22 29/5 12 19 26/3 10 17 24 31/7 14 21 28/5 12 19 26/2 9 16 23 30)6 13 20 27/6 13 20 27 


Spring Bran (Minneapolis) 
Hard Winter Bran (Kansas City) 
Soft Winter Bran (St. Louis) 

Spring Bran (Boston) 
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Corn futures held steady last week with 
the Chicago May option, on March 13 
being practically unchanged from the 
quotation of the previous Saturday. The 
recently issued government report on 
farm stocks was not considered bearish 
by many factors in the trade as far as 
corn was concerned, when account was 
taken of the average quality. 

A bulletin recently issued by the Unit- 
ed States Department of Agriculture 
announced receipt of a cablegram from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome which placed the Argentine 
corn acreage at 10,618,000, a record area, 
which with an average yield would 
amount to some 250,000,000 bus. The 
largest outturn of corn ever obtained in 
Argentina was in 1914-15, when the pro- 
duction. was 325,000,000 bus. According 
to the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, all of the important corn pro- 
ducing countries besides the United 
States give indications of increased 
yields for 1925. 

Demand for corn products is reported 
quiet at the leading markets, with little 
change in conditions. Demand for corn 
meal is moderate, with prices fairly firm. 


Minyeaproiis. — Demand for corn 
throughout the week was fairly good, 
and prices were steady. ‘Today, however, 
March 16, an easier feeling is noticeable. 
While there is no natural No. 3 yellow to 
be had, kiln-dried is“quoted nominally at 
6c bu under the Chicago May option. 
Good natural No. 4 yellow is offered at 
8c under, No. 5 yellow at 13c under, 
though trading at 14@15c under, and No. 
6 yellow at 16@19c under. 

A little Iowa corn is arriving, and is in 
good condition and meeting with ready 
sale. It grades No. 4 yellow. Mixed 
grades are slow, except for the 5’s and 
6’s, which are being taken by driers and 
shippers. 


Sr. Louis.—There was only light trad- 
ing in corn last week, and eastern de- 
mand was slow. Commission houses were 
fair buyers on declines, while advances 
brought in local selling. Receipts last 
week were 346 cars, against 253 in the 
previous week. Cash prices, March 13: 
No. 8 corn 69¢ bu, No. 4 corn 69c; No. 3 
yellow 73c, No. 4 yellow 68@69c; No. 3 
white 71@72c, No. 4 white 69c. 


Nashvitte.—Shipments of corn to the 
South are improving, but business still is 
below normal. Receipts continued fair 
last week, moving both from the West 
and from Ohio valley territory. Prices, 
March 18: No. 2 white 87c bu, No. 3 
white 84@84142c; No. 2 yellow 86%4c, No. 
3 yellow 8342@84c. Corn meal trade is 
moderate. Prices, March 18: bolted, pa- 
per bags, 95c@$1 bu; bulk, 89@94c. 


Mempnuis.—Receipts of corn were 
moderate last week, but stocks remained 
fairly large, as buying was light. Con- 
sumers were not inclined to anticipate 
their future needs. Some mills report 
that they are 10 days behind with meal 
shipments. On March 13, cream meal, 
basis 24’s, was quoted at $3.60@3.90 bbl. 
Cash No. 3 white corn was quoted at 79c 
bu; No. 3 yellow, 78c. 


Kansas Crry.—Cash prices, March 13: 
white corn, No. 2 70@71%c bu, No. 3 
68@69¥,c, No. 4 651,@67c; yellow corn, 
No. 2 701,@72c, No. 8 681,@70c, No. 4 
66@6742c; mixed corn, No. 2 6942@70%,c, 
No. 3 67@68',c, No. 4 644,@66c; cream 
meal, $3.80 bbl, basis car lots, Kansas 
City, 100-lb cotton sacks; corn bran, 
$25.50 ton; hominy feed, $25.50. 


Cuicaco.—There is no change in local 
conditions as regards corn products. 
Demand remains very quiet, and mill 
representatives find it hard to interest 
buyers. Directions also have slowed up. 
Corn flour was quoted, March 13, at $2 
@2.05 per 100 lbs, corn meal $1.90@1.95, 
cream meal $1.90@1.95, hominy $1.90@ 
1.95. _The local cash corn market was 
firm last week, and basis, especially on 
lower grades, narrowed. A good demand 
prevailed most of the week for current 
receipts, which totaled 1,197 cars, against 
1,700 a year ago. No. 3 mixed was quot- 
ed at 73'4c bu, No. 4 mixed 70@7lc, No. 
5 mixed 681, @69¥,c, No. 6 mixed 67@ 
6714c; No. 3 yellow 74@75c, No. 4 yel- 
low 704%4@738c, No. 5 yellow 68@7lc, No. 





6 yellow 67@68¥,c; No. 4 white 714@ 
72,c, No. 5 white 69@711,c, No. 6 white 
67 @69c. 


Mitwavuxer.—Cash corn strengthened 
perceptibly with futures, under a light 
movement and good demand last week. 
The basis is much firmer, and the net 
advance over a week ago amounts to 4@ 
6c. Receipts were 75 cars last week 
against 139 in the previous week, and 301 
a year ago. Quotations, March 13: No. 
8 yellow, 734%2@75¥ec bu; No. 3 white, 
714%2.@138%ec; No. 8 mixed, 7142@73%c. 

Baxtimore.—Corn is 2@6%c_ higher, 
with good export demand. a for 
the week were 14,892 bus, 2,272 by rail 
and 12,620 by boat. Sales included 30,- 
000 bus No. 2 spot and No. 2 yellow for 
export at 72@78c, 10,000 bus No. 2 and 
No. 3 southern white and yellow and 
No. 2 mixed, domestic, at 711,@73%e, 
the latter stawon gg | early, before mar- 
ket had advanced. Closing prices, March 
13: No. 2 spot, 78%4c bid; No. 3 spot, 
75°%4c; domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 82c, 
or 2c up from the previous week. Corn 
meal and hominy are firm but quiet at 
$2.25@2.35 per 100 lbs for merchantable 
stock. 

PuivapeLtpHia.—The market for ex- 
port deliveries of corn rules firm and 5c 
higher, under light offerings and stronger 
outside advices. Local car lots are in 
small supply and firmly held, but quiet. 
Receipts, 4,870 bus; exports, 40,000; 
stock, 265,672. Quotations, March 13: 
car lots for export, No. 2, 78c bid; No. 3, 
74Y,@75,c bid; No. 4, 72@73c bid; local 
car lots, No. 3 yellow, 79@80c. Sup- 
plies of corn goods are small, and the 
market is firmer in sympathy with the 
strength of raw material. Demand is 
fair. Quotations, March 13, in 100-lb 
sacks; kiln-dried granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $2.55@2.75; white 
cream meal, fancy, $2.55@2.75; pearl 
hominy and grits, $2.55@2.75. 

Bostron.—Demand is slow, with the 
market lower. Quotations, March 13: 
hominy feed $31.50 ton, gluten feed 
$40.25, gluten meal $50. There is a steady 
market for corn meal, with demand fair. 
Granulated yellow was quoted at $2.45, 
bolted yellow $2.40, feeding meal and 
cracked corn $1.85, all in 100-lb sacks. 

Liverroot, Enc., Feb. 24.—The con- 
sumptive demand is still insufficient to 
offset free arrivals, which in Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland amounted to 322,000 qrs 
last week. There is pressure to sell 
Plate, afloat and arriving. London par- 
cels on passage are quoted at 28s 3d, but 
in Liverpool holders are not inclined to 
accept such low prices. Spot markets 
are quiet. Plate corn in Liverpool is 
142d and mixed American 4d per 100 Ibs 
lower than a week ago. New crop Plate 
corn is offered more freely for shipment, 
and May-June shipment is quoted at 30s 
per qr. American offers for shipment 
are smaller. 
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Flaxseed futures took a sharp upward 
turn last week. The Minneapolis May 
option registered a net gain of 8'%4c bu, 
being quoted at $2.33 on March 13, com- 
pared with $2.243%4 on the previous Sat- 
urday. Reports from Argentina indicate 
that the movement to the ports is not up 
to expectations based on that country’s 
production. 

A firm in Riga recently offered 500 
tons flaxseed at $8.65 per 176 lbs, c.i.f., 
Hamburg or London, according to word 
received by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce from C. J. Mayer, 
American commercial attaché at Riga. 
Last year there were several inquiries 
from firms in the United States for flax- 
seed from that territory to be used for 
sowing. The firm offering the seed stat- 
ed that it was of the same high quality as 
that shipped each year to Belgium, 
France, Ireland, Holland, Germany and 
other countries. Argentine planters are 
reluctant to sell at the prevailing rela- 
tively low levels, in the opinion of the 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., _ linseed 
crushers, Minneapolis. Although up to 


now Europe has not appeared as an ag- 
gressive buyer, the steady absorption of 
this crop by the United States may well 
bring Europe into the market on a more 
active scale. 
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Oil meal prices have been advanced 
about $3 ton. The only meal available is 
in the hands of resellers. The situation is 
strong. A strengthened tendency is evi- 
dent in the export market, with good in- 
quiry reported. Indications are that 
spot stocks on the Continent are steadily 
diminishing. 

Mrwneaporis.—Linseed oil meal prices 
have been advanced $3 ton in the last 
few days. The strength seems to be due 
to the fact that crushers have withdrawn 
quotations entirely, and the only meal 
available is that held by resellers. Crush- 
ers claim to have nothing to offer for 
March shipment, and to be already well 
sold par for April. Consumptive de- 
mand is insistent, with trade clamoring 
for deliveries against old purchases. The 
situation is exceedingly strong, with 
prospects for an advance almost as sharp 
as the recent decline, which is now ac- 
knowledged to have been too drastic and 
altogether artificial. Oil meal at Minne- 
apolis is very firm at $47.50 ton, and 
equally strong at outside markets. 

The export market for oil cake has 
also strengthened. Cables have been ad- 
vancing daily at the rate of 50c ton, with 
inquiry good. Indications are that spot 
stocks on the Continent are steadily di- 
minishing. Crushers say they would not 
sell under $39.50 ton, f.a.s.. New York, 
April shipment. They have no cake to 
offer for March. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 





Minneapolis - Duluth ~ 
Track Toarr. Track May July 
March 9.$2.20 2.18% 2.22 2.21 2.24 


2.26% 2.29% 
Ye 
% 


March 10. 
March 11. 
March 12. 


2.26% 2.24% 2.26 
2.29% 2.27% 2.30% 2.29% 2.32 
2.31 2.28% 2.31 2.30% 2.33 
March 13. 2.3 ‘ 2.32 2.30% 2.83 
March 15. 2.31% 2.28% 2.31% 2.29% 2.32 
Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing March 13, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
c——Receipts—, -—In store— 
1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Minneapolis. 56 191 69 755 348 246 
Duluth...... 30 22 25 771 662 190 


Totals ... 86 213 841,526 910 436 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
March 13, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ... 8,535 12,233 2,165 3,278 
pe 8,542 15,285 7,435 14,038 
Petelw ..iees 17,077 27,518 9,600 17,316 


Dututu.—A_ two-sided market held 
the boards last week. First the bearish 
Argentine situation induced holders to 
let go, and such selling, lacking adequate 
support, caused an early price break of 
6c, with the lowest levels on the present 
drive being recorded. Later, bullish con- 
ditions developed abroad and at home in 
wheat and other grains. This led to 
short covering in sympathy. Quotations 
bulged and aggregated an 1114,@13%c 
advance, May leading. Buying May and 
selling July at 3c difference in favor of 
the latter was noted. Such operations 
at the close had narrowed to 24%c. Final 
prices on futures, March 13, recorded an 
844@8%c advance over the previous 
week. Cash trade was curtailed by the 
limited receipts. No. 1 spot closed firm- 
er, on a range of March price to 5c pre- 
mium. Choice brought top price. 


Muwavxee.—A slightly improved 
tone was imparted to the linseed meal 
market by better inquiry on deferred 
last week. Outside prices are 50c ton 
higher. Spot demand is somewhat bet- 
ter but, on the whole, the market is slow. 
Quotation, March 13, f.o.b., Milwaukee, 
$46@47.50 ton. 

Cuicaco.—Linseed meal is fairly ac- 
tive and firmer. Quotation, March 13, 
$45@45.50 ton, Chicago. A steady de- 
mand for car lots is reported by job- 
bers, and some complaint is heard about 
crushers being slow in shipping. Offer- 
ings are scarcer, especially for near-by 
shipment. 


Burrato.—Under a better consump- 
tive demand, prices are firmer. Quota- 
tion, March 13, $44 ton. 


PrrrssurcH.—The linseed meal mar- 
ket remained quiet last week. Few sales 
were made, and prices showed a down- 
ward trend. Offerings were liberal. 
Quotation, March 13, $46.70 ton. 
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Bosron.—There is considerable pres- 
sure to sell linseed meal for shipment, 
with offerings in excess of demand. Qp 
March 12 shippers were offering freely 
at $47.50@48.20 ton, in 100-Ib sacks, 
General demand is slow. There is none 
offered by resellers. 

Toronto.—Demand for oil cake and 
meal is steady. Prices did not change 
last week. Quotation, on March 13, 
$56.25 ton, in car lots, f.o.b., delivered, 
Ontario points. 

Wiynirezc.—An excellent demand, at 
unchanged prices, is reported for oil 
cake and meal by local manufacturers, 
Domestic sales are heavy, and shipments 
to other markets are of good volume. 
Quotations, March 13: oil cake, in bags, 
$43 ton; oil meal, $45. Canadian and 
United States crushing interests have 
been moderate buyers of flaxseed, and 
prices show an advance of 5c, closing at 
$1.95 bu. 

Liverpoo., Ene., Feb. 24.—Demand for 
oil cakes continues quiet. American lin- 
seed is quoted at £10 7s 6d for February- 
March shipment; River Plate, February 
shipment, £10 5s ton, and March-April 
£10, c.i.f. Bombay is offered at £9 15s, 
c.i.f., for February-March shipment. 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


Mempuis.—Cottonseed meal quiet, with 
mills in this territory pretty well sold up 
on good grades, which are and have been 
scarce because of poor seed. Demand 
for low grades is chiefly from fertilizer 
people, who are bidding $2.90 ammonia 
unit, while holders are asking $3. Prime 
grades are being supplied from other 
sections at $30 for 41 per cent and $32 
for 43, with the undertone barely ste idy, 
Feeders and mixed feed manufacturers 
are buying little, being fairly well »ro- 
tected by contracts. 

Muwavkee.—High protein feeds are 
in a little better request, but in the case 
of cottonseed meal the demand has not 
yet reached a point where any streigth 
has been noticeable. Prices are steacier, 
however, on an unchanged basis. Quota- 
tion, March 13, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $:4@ 
86.50 ton. 

Artanta.—Cottonseed meal trade de- 
mand is good, due mainly to dairy feed- 
ing and some fattening pens feeding 
heavily, and the heavy movement of fer- 
tilizers to local territory. While the oil 
mills have large stocks on hand and are 
still grinding and accumulating stocks of 
meal hulls and oil, prices are stronger. 
Export trade is very light; however, 
much cake has moved this season to Hol- 
land and other foreign points for dairy 
and feeding purposes. There is a free 
movement of 36 per cent meal, quoted on 
March 13 at $31@32 ton, car lots. Hulls 
are in good demand, and the movement 
is very satisfactory. Prices are higher. 
Quotations, March 13: $10.50 loose, $14 
sacked. 

Curicaco.—The cottonseed meal market 
is a little better, but still far from active. 
Buyers are putting off purchases. Prices 
on 43 per cent, on March 13, were $36.50 
@37.50 ton, Chicago. 

Bosron.—Cottonseed meal was quoted 
on March 13 at $37.50@41.25 ton. 

Los Awncetrs.—Cottonseed meal was 
quoted at $38 ton on March 13. 

Toronto.—Cottonseed meal was quot- 
ed at $54.25 ton on March 13. 


j The Buckwoeat MARKET 
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Mitwavxee.—The market is just aout 
holding its own, although the influence of 
bread grains generally is maintaining 
prices on at least an unchanged basis. 
Receipts are small, but demand is | ght. 
Quotations, March 13, per 100 Ibs: s lver 
hull, $1.50@1.55; Japanese, $1.60@ 1.70. 


Burrato.—A few sales were put 
through last week. There is only a linit- 
ed demand, although more interest is be- 
ing displayed than previously. Quota 
tion, March 13, $1.85 per 100 lbs, Buflalo. 

Pumave.pura. — Buckwheat flour is 
dull and unchanged. Supplies are small. 
Quotation, March 13, $3.75@4 per 93-lb 
sack. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat is not being de- 
livered, and supplies are scarce, w!'!¢ 
is limiting sales. Prices did not change 
last week. 
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Concerning the Uses of E 


SPERANTO, the international aux- 
E iliary language, is but in its infancy. 

Invented by an obscure Polish ocu- 
list, Lazarus Ludovic Zamenhof, who 
published in 1887 a textbook in Russian, 
already it has spread to the four corners 
of the world. ‘loday 100 periodicals are 
published and 29 stations broadcast in 
Esperanto. Its advocates foresee un- 
limited possibilities for its expansion. 
They call Esperanto an indispensable 
tool of commerce, science and travel, 
and point out that its adaptability for 
use aS an international medium of ex- 
pression is facilitated by its simplicity 
and flexibility. There are 16 rules of 
grummar; the pronunciation is phonetic; 
the alphabet contains but 28 letters; va- 
rious prefixes and suffixes may be at- 
tached to the roots to vary their mean- 
ings; the language is capable of re- 
markable exactness in expressing shades 
of meaning. 

‘‘he value of such a vehicle of expres- 
sion, once established, to the breadstuffs 
industry may readily be seen. It would 
facilitate the collection and dissemina- 
tio: of world market and crop reports, 
and might be used as the standard mode 
of -xpression in correspondence between 
members of the trade residing through- 
out the globe. There are other possi- 
bilities. 

lt is of interest, then, that Charles H. 
Briggs, of the Howard Wheat & Flour 
Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis, is an 
Esjeranto consul or delegate of the 
Universal Esperanto Association. Min- 
neapolis is one of the 1,100 cities in the 
world which has an Esperanto consul. 
The business of the consuls is to further 
the application and practical uses of the 
international language. Many who learn 
the language join the Universal Espe- 
ranio Association. 

Mr. Briggs’s acquaintance with Es- 
peranto began in 1907, when he was in 
Europe studying milling and flour condi- 
tions. He found that the language was 
used in a large exporting and importing 
concern for some of its foreign corre- 
spondence. Mr. Briggs became inter- 
ested in the language, and upon his re- 
turn to the United States organized a 
study club and was elected teacher. He 
had his first opportunity to use the lan- 
guage three years later while attending 
the sixth International Esperanto Con- 
gress held in Washington. During that 
mecting, Mr. Briggs spoke with people 
from 26 different countries. He also 
had an opportunity to discuss Esperanto 
with Dr. Zamenhof, the inventor. 

“Che reason I was attracted to Es- 
peranto was partly because of humani- 
tarian and altruistic aims which Dr. 
Zamenhof and the pioneers of Esperanto 
always held, and partly because of its ap- 
peal as a practical method of avoiding 
the difficulties of foreign correspond- 
ence,” Mr. Briggs says. “I learned a 
number of ancient and modern languages, 
but the composition of a letter was al- 
Ways a serious, and I now believe dan- 
gerous, task. I say dangerous, because 
I have collected a large number of very 
ludicrous examples of English as writ- 
ten hy foreigners, and if foreigners can 
make such incomprehensible or comical 
blunders I am satisfied that an American 
writing in some of these languages must 
commit some dangerous blunders, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the British 
English of the dictionaries differs fre- 
quently from American English. 


“A NOTHER reason that Esperanto 

appealed to me was the compact 
scientific simplicity of its grammar and 
word building system. Knowing some- 
thing of the difficulties involved in so 
many different rules in the modern lan- 
guages for grammatical structure, the ab- 
solute simplicity of Esperanto made a 
tremendous appeal. Esperanto has been 
called ‘the least common multiple of the 
uropean languages. This expression 
applies both to the root words used and 
to the grammatical rules, of which there 
are but 16, and there are no exceptions 
to any rules. Pronunciation is strictly 
Phonetic, one letter for one sound, and 
the accent is always on the next to the 
last syllable of the word. By means of 
& Most ingenious system of prefixes and 
Suffixes and the addition of invariable 
endings such as ‘o’ for nouns, ‘a’ for ad- 
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Mueli 


Muelisto 
Cilindra muelilo 


Faruno 
Tritiko 
Pano 
Bakisto 
Amerika Bakisto 
Komerco 
Komerci 
Linsema olea 
Sakfermilo 
Magneta apartigilo 
Finaj prezoj 


antist, the letter says: 





According to Mr. Briggs, the root word “muel-” contains the general 
idea of milling. Putting into practice his knowledge of Esperanto, the 
student of that language has no difficulty in concocting the following words: 
ECE eS ey ee Eee to mill 
oe. a mill (building) 

... a mill (the machine) 
... a miller 


La Nordokcidenta Muelisto... The Northwestern Miller 


... wheat 


... baker 

... American Baker 

... commerce 

... to carry on commerce 
... linseed oil 


... magnetic separator 
... closing prices 

The writer of this article, guided by a commercial letter contained in 
Pitman’s Commercial Grammar of Esperanto, has managed, despite a pro- 
found ignorance of Esperanto, to compose the following letter: 


La Nordokcidenta Muelisto, Minneapolis ‘ 

Unu el niaj klientoj petis nin konigi al li la nomojn de kelkaj el la 
chefaj firmoj en la Nordokcidento, kiuj fabrikas el tritiko, farunojn. Estus 
tre kompleze, se vi havigus al ni kelkajn nomojn, de firmoj, kiuj ghuas 
bonan reputacion kaj kiuj komercas eksterlande. 


Allowing for the possible grammatical mistakes of an amateur Esper- 


The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 

One of our clients has asked us to acquaint him with the names of some 
of the chief firms in the Northwest, manufacturing flour from wheat. It 
would be very kind if you would furnish us some names of firms that enjoy 
a good reputation and do business abroad. 


speranto With Respect to the Br 


. milling 


a roller mill 


flour 


bag closing machine 


Viaj, k.t.p., Hamburg. 


Yours, etc., Hamburg. 








jectives, ‘e’ for adverbs, and ‘i’ for verbs 
in the infinitive, a relatively small num- 
ber of words form the basis of innumer- 
able others. Because of the fact that the 
roots are chosen very largely on the basis 
of international use as, for instance, 
‘labor’ for ‘work,’ it is very easy to master 
a large vocabulary. In the following 
sentence most of the words will be easily 
recognized by any one familiar with 
English. 

“‘Simpla, fleksebla, belsona, vere in- 
ternacia en siaj elementoj, la lingvo Es- 
peranto prezentas al la mondo civilizita 
la sole veran solvon de lingvo internacia; 
char, tre facila por homoj nemulte in- 
struitaj, Esperanto estas komprenata 
sen peno de la personoj bone edukitaj. 
Mil faktoj atestas la meriton praktikan 
de la nomita lingvo.’ 

“Because of its simplicity Esperanto 
has a truly wonderful flexibility and ex- 
actness of expression and I am frequent- 
ly surprised at the way in which an Es- 
peranto word never before used actually 
seems to pop up to express the shade of 
meaning desired. Since learning Espe-" 
ranto I have taught a number of classes 
in churches and one in the City Hall. I 
have seen Civil War veterans and Boy 
Scouts with no knowledge of foreign 
languages learn to speak and write Es- 
peranto with some degree of fluency. The 
interesting thing about Esperanto is that 
even if it is not fully mastered it is so 
exceedingly simple that even its use as 
an impromptu code is easily possible. 
Keys of about 24 pages containing the 
grammar and a fairly complete diction- 
ary in most of the modern languages can 
be obtained for a few cents. One of these 
keys put in with a letter and sent to one 
not knowing the language will almost in- 
variably be clearly understood, This I 
have done in a few instances, and it has 
always worked. I had occasion some 
years ago to desire a reprint of some 
work done by a professor in an Italian 
agricultural experiment station on Pou- 
lard wheat, and I promptly received his 
response with the desired reprint.” Dis- 
cussing the uses for Esperanto, Mr. 
Briggs says: 

“The principal use to which I have 
put the language has been the obtaining 
of special information, some of it quite 
unobtainable through libraries and scien- 
tific journals. As examples, I might men- 
tion that as the result of correspondence 
with a Hungarian of Budapest I was able 
to obtain the information and the sam- 


ples of Hungarian wheats and flours 
about which I wrote the article ‘Hun- 
garian Wheat Flour,’ which was pub- 
lished in The Northwestern Miller of 
Jan. 24, 1912. I obtained through Es- 
perantists speaking the principal lan- 
guages of Europe the local equivalents 
for the main groups of wheats. In most 
of these languages, hard wheat is the 
equivalent term for macaroni or durum 
wheat, not a type of common wheat as 
the term is used in English. From Jap- 
anese Esperantists I obtained a very in- 
teresting and complete description of the 
various methods of preparing soy beans 
for human food. This was several years 
in advance of the publication of an ar- 
ticle in the Journal of Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry on this subject. 
I have obtained from Esperantists much 
special information pertaining to milling, 
bread making, patented processes, maca- 
roni manufacture, etc., as well as obtain- 
ing books and pamphlets in English, 
French, and Spanish.” 





Charles H. Briggs 
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eadstuffs Industry 


[X 1912 Mr. Briggs volunteered as con- 
sul, or as it is now termed, delegate, 
to represent the Universal Esperanto 
Association in Minneapolis. The posi- 
tion carries with it no compensation. 
Delegates agree to respond to proper in- 
quiries, regarding local affairs, to fur- 
nish assistance and information to travel- 
ers, and in general to further the appli- 
cation and practical uses of Esperanto. 
In discussing his office, Mr. Briggs says: 
“As delegate I have been called upon 
for very: unusual and interesting things. 
Both before and after the war, I have 
located missing relatives, furnished in- 
formation about agricultural possibili- 
ties, chances for obtaining employment, 
furnished addresses of businesses and 
firms desiring commercial opportunities. 
I obtained for a German attorney a copy 
of the birth record of a woman who de- 
sired to be married. She was born in 
Minneapolis while her parents were on a 
visit to this city. A Polish newspaper 
desired information regarding the rea- 
sons for moving the city of Hibbing. A 
Croatian who came to Minneapolis know- 
ing no English was started off at the 
Y. M. C. A. English course for foreign- 
ers, a position in one of the mills was 
obtained for him, and he is now a pros- 
perous dentist. The rapidity with which 
he learned English was simply amazing. 
I have had inquiries regarding fungous 
diseases of wheat, for names of mills that 
export flours to Scandinavian countries, 
the cause of linseed oil becoming inebriat- 
ing to those who use it as food, as is the 
case in what was formerly Russia. One 
of the most recent inquiries has been re- 
garding mill machinery from a Bulgarian 
miller who desired to modernize his mill. 
1 obtained from several of the principal 
mill builders catalogs in English, and 
prepared an English-Esperanto list and 
description of the machinery.” 

“The use of Esperanto in commerce is 
only in its infancy,’ Mr. Briggs says. 
“We Americans are’ as slow in getting 
at it as we are in the adoption of the 
metric system. It is used, however, in 
numerous ways which have long since 
proven its utility and practical advan- 
tages. Sixteen trade fairs, including the 
Leipzig Fair, the largest sample fair in 
the world, are using it for advertising, 
and I have some samples of printing 
which some of our local printers and ad- 
vertisers have lavishly praised. At Ven- 
ice, in April, 1923, a commercial confer- 
ence was held in which delegates from 13 
government and other official bodies, 23 
trade fairs, 85 chambers of commerce, 
80 touring organizations, and 62 miscel- 
laneous organizations discussed the ad- 
vantages and progress made in the use of 
Esperanto. A report of the meeting and 
the resolutions was published. It cov- 
ers a good deal of ground, and of 
course arrives at the conclusion that Es- 
peranto was practical and useful, and 
that its general use would mean a defi- 
nite victory for human reason over one 
of the most embarrassing barriers. 

“Tt is no longer a question as to wheth- 
er Esperanto will work, for it has been 
and is being employed at a rapidly ac- 
celerating rate for every possible use to 
which a language can be put, and so I 
feel great satisfaction in seeing what 
has been my hobby become an indispen- 





sable tool of industry, science, and 
travel.” 
AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 


An employer of a salesman who uses 
his own car in soliciting business is not 
liable for injury to a third person, due to 
careless driving by the salesman, where 
the employer merely allows a certain 
amount per mile to cover the expense of 
operating the machine and exercises no 
control over the salesman as to when and 
where he shall drive in covering his terri- 
tory. In so holding, in the case of Pyyny 
vs. Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. (149 N. E. 
541), the Massachusetts supreme judi- 
cial court observed that the salesman 
there involved “was his own master in 
respect to the time he should devote to 
the business of the defendant, and to the 
place within certain designated territory 
where he should solicit sales.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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written by H. C. Balsiger, for five 

years secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers, pro- 
test vigorously against the food merger 
movement. Mr. Balsiger is a practical 
grocer of many years’ experience. He is 
an acknowledged authority on the prob- 
lems of food distribution, and the official 
spokesman for retail grocers. His edi- 
torial, appearing in the March issue of 
the association’s official publication, the 
National Grocers’ Bulletin, purports to 
be the authoritative attitude of the re- 
tail grocers, who see their very existence 
threatened by these “unholy alliances.” 
The editorial, under the caption, “The 
Menace of the Mergers,” follows, in part: 

“Competition between firms individual- 
ly owned, and those operated as branches 
of a combination formed by capitalists, 
are two distinctly different kinds of com- 
petition. The public has every right and 
justification in being fearful of just what 
sort of competition there will be in busi- 
ness if the latter sort dominates any par- 
ticular field. 

“Years ago, combinations in the steel, 
tobacco, oii and other industries were the 
cause of a great deal of agitation. Anti- 
trust legislation resulted and, as might 
have been expected, the legal minds of 
the country’in the employ ot big business 
were put to work in figuring out ways 
and means of getting around these laws, 
with the result that there appears now 
to be another open season of consolida- 
tions and mergers which makes the 
earlier combinations almost pale into in- 
significance. 

“Now that this consolidation germ has 
hit the lines which are closer to the daily 
lives of*our people, such as bread and the 
humble grocery store, it is perfectly logi- 
cal to figure that the public is getting 
more and more concerned. Folks want 
to know more about what is going on and 
what will happen if these combinations 
get a strangle hold on the necessities of 
life. 

“It is fortunate, indeed, that the De- 
partment of Justice has stepped into this 
situation, and it remains to ve seen what 
the outcome will be. It has, undoubted- 
ly, been the means of satisfying the pub- 
lic for the time being. ‘The people are 
awaiting the action which will result, 
whatever it may be. In the writer’s opin- 
ion it is safe to predict that, if the merg- 
ers go through as contemplated, there 
will be a merry time ahead of us in the 
next presidential election. There will be 
a demand for an antitrust administra- 
tion, with a strong feeling of resentment 
against big business which will make the 
old capital and labor dispute look like a 
poor ‘also ran.’ 

“We may not know any more about 
these mergers than others who have been 
reading the daily newspapers, but we 
have a firm conviction that they are dan- 
gerous. When we say dangerous, we 
mean that they are a real menace to our 
social order. Regardless of the claims 
which are made for operating efficiency 
and to reduce cost of distribution, as well 
as the other advantages that are held out 
in justification of these mergers, they are 
a bad thing for the country, because they 
are gradually but surely removing the 
opportunity for individual enterprise 
which has made America a great nation. 
Much might be said on this point ex- 
plaining the reasons why, but it is not 
necessary, simply because we have the 
best demonstration of it right in the re- 
tail grocer’s own field through the theory 
and practice of chain operations in the 
grocery business. 

“Every chain store unit merely offers 
a ‘job’ as manager to a man who might 
become a proprietor througn the ordinary 
processes which have built up our com- 
mercial structure. Some will argue, of 
course, that the average individual is not 
efficient, and that this new system is bet- 
ter because it promises to create effi- 
ciency. This argument must be discount- 
ed, simply because all small business men 
are not inefficient. The most of them either 
become efficient, or drop out of the pic- 
ture. And as to whether or not the con- 


R ‘writtes grocers, through an editorial 


suming public will be better off in the 
long run through the maintenance of a 
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system which tolerates more or less in- 
efficiency, or through the grinding op- 
erations of a monopoly or trust, is an- 
other matter for anybody’s guess. The 
majority of thinking people would un- 
doubtedly prefer to take their chance on 
the greater number of individually owned 
businesses. 

“Let us look at it this way: First we 
have a chain store system; then this sys- 
tem joins with other systems locally, and 
practically removes competition from 
that particular field. This group then 
joins with other groups in other cities, 
and we have a tremendous machine. Then 
connect this machine with other similar 
machines in the manufacturing end of 
the food business, such as the combina- 
tion in the baking field, and other similar 
ones in other lines, and we have a form 
of monopoly which will squeeze the last 
drop of blood out of competitors who 
have the temerity to attempt to maintain 
themselves as factors in the field. With 


the atmosphere, it is an entirely differ- 
ent matter.” 





STOPPING CHECK PAYMENTS 


Although a bank is bound to comply 
with a depositor’s order to stop payment 
on a ek Grows by him, that does not 
relieve him from liability to the holder 
of the check on that instrument, payment 
being wrongfully stopped, according to 
the decision of the Oklahoma supreme 
court in the case of Bond vs. Krugg 
(242 Pac. 559). 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





DEMURRAGE LIABILITY 


In the case of Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way Co. vs. Board (130 S. E. 524), the 
West Virginia supreme court of appeals 
decided that a consignee of freight was 
not liable for demurrage covering delay 
in unloading entailed by a mob. The 
court remarked: 

“Demurrage charges are assessed by 
operation of law, and are the result of a 
contract between carrier and consignee. 
It is a well-established principle of law 
that, while an ‘act of God,’ unavoidable 





tributary to the Mississippi. 


watha, saying: 


And later, after the struggle: 
“O Hiawatha! 


modeler of high attainment. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


SCENE from Henry Wadsworth Longfellow’s poem, the “Song of 
A Hiawatha,” is depicted in the cover design of this issue. 

tration is a photographic reproduction of a wax model made for The 
Northwestern Miller by Alfred Lenz. 
confronted by Mondamin, the spirit personification of Indian corn. 

As the poem goes, Hiawatha, wandering by the Falls of Minnehaha, 
by the Shining Big Sea Water, where Minneapolis now stands, observed 
wild berries growing on the vines and wondered whether life must depend 
on such a slender nutritional thread as these. 
ing the animals of the forest, the birds overhead and the fish in the waters 
Meanwhile he fasted, and on the fourth day 
of his fast he saw a youth approaching, dressed in green and yellow gar- 
ments, coming through the purple twilight. 


“T, the friend of man, Mondamin, 

Come to warn you and instruct you, 

How by struggle and by labor 

You shall gain what you have prayed for. 
Rise up from your bed of branches, 
Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me!” 


Bravely have you wrestled with me, 
Thrice have wrestled stoutly with me, 
And the Master of Life who sees us, 
He will give to you the triumph!” 
Art critics are agreed that Mr. Lenz’s portrayal of Mondamin as a 
spirit is especially skillful, the ability to successfully portray an ethereal 
body through the medium of wax being a faculty possessed only by a 


The illus- 


The scene represents Hiawatha 


He wondered thus concern- 


The spirit addressed Hia- 








effective competition thus removed, 
prices to the consumer for the necessities 
of life will soar to points unheard of. 
Prices will be based upon the demands 
of financial manipulators, regardless of 
operating efficiencies which might pos- 
sibly be created through mass produc- 
tion and mass distribution methods which 
are now claimed as justification for 
these mergers. 

“But here is really the worst part of 
it all. Through the methods of financ- 
ing which are being employed in handling 
these mergers the dear public is furnish- 
ing the capital, with no voice in the 
management, and in the long run both 
investor and consumer will have to pay 
tribute to the crowd of financiers who 
are engineering these deals and putting 
little of their own money into them. 

“We do not believe in uncontrolled 
mergers in any shape or form which have 
the effect of removing genuine competi- 
tion and which have a tendency to set up 
a commercial autocracy in our land. In 
our opinion the retail grocers of the coun- 
try, being as close to the consumer as 
they are through the daily operations 
of their stores, have a duty to perform 
in helping to arouse a public conscious- 
ness to the menace which is confronting 
our people in the present era of over- 
ambitious consolidations. 

“There may be times when combina- 
tions or consolidations of certain operat- 
ing units are desirable and helpful, but 
when it comes to doing these things on 
the scale and in the way that is now in 


accident, or stress of circumstance, may 
not excuse the nonperformance of an 
obligation created by contract, they will 
excuse the nonperformance of a duty im- 
posed by law. . . 

“The penalty for undue delay in un- 
loading cars was imposed to promote the 
efficient service of railroads. It was de- 
signed to prod the slothful shipper, and 
not to oppress one who is unable to per- 
form by reason of a vis major” [unavoid- 
able superior force]. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





A New Empire of Wheat 


(Continued from page 1061.) 
after harvest. The stacks were in the 
way. We had to thresh. The ground soon 
became too dry and hard. Now some- 
times the tractor at night follows the 
combine’s day operation. In June there 
is no rush to get ready for harvest, no big 
stock of groceries to feed a flock of hands, 
no overworked wife cooking for a dozen 
men, no wastage of wheat from the barge 
on a windy day, no stack damage and 
loss from excessive dry wind or unex- 
pected rain, no 10c-bu for threshing, with 
5 per cent of grain in the straw.” 

No wonder he was beaming with optim- 
ism. The western plains farmer is capi- 
talizing his dry climate. He is making a 
virtue out of a necessity. He knows a 
harvester thresher, which he has _ re- 
christened a “combine,” isn’t a practical 
implement in other regions where there 
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is just enough rainfall. He has seen as 
high as 1,500 bus in one day of gold bear- 
ing grain being delivered to a wagon or 
truck direct from the billowing plain. 
The machines have been improved every 
year, till they are past the experimental 


stage. They leave the straw on the 
ground, where it belongs. They turn 
the field to money at once. The imple- 


ment companies finance the purchase. 

The tractor has passed through 20 
years of evolution to perfection. High 
tension magnetos, crankshafts guaran- 
teed for the life of the machine, tapered 
Timken bearings are a part of its equip- 
ment. One farmer last season covered 
over 5,000 acres with one tractor. The 
tractor pulls the combine in harvest. Iis 
service in deep plowing and in being able 
to enter the fields and break the stubbie 
immediately after rain is the big factor 
in moisture conservation. Listers are 
used almost altogether. If the farmer 
is anxious, and employs a night shift, |e 
turns 80 acres in 24 hours. In every di- 
rection last July the stilly night broug)it 
to the ear the rat-tat-tat of a tractor 
motor’s exhaust. With the lister the stu))- 
ble is near the top of the ground, where 
it will rot quicker. It adds humus ‘o 
the soil. A humus soil will not blow or 
bake. The surface straw catches tie 
drifting snow. The early cultivation pe :- 
mits the chemical soil transformation n 
mellow earth, so that plant food for tie 
new plant is available. In short, the tra-- 
tor, to the progressive farmer, spe |s 
moisture conservation and increased s: i] 
fertility, and that is what is necessary ‘o 
make wheat farming much more assur :d 
on the western plains. 

Summer tilling received a great iin- 
petus last year. Until then it was more 
or less an academic question whether or 
not this method of crop production wis 
really a success, though many farmers 
testified to its advantages. The increas:d 
availability of tractors resulted in doz- 
ens of fields being summer tilled in eve -y 
county in 1924. All these resulted in « x- 
ceptional yields in spite of the territic, 
devastating, drying eight-day gale early 
last June. A dozen summer tilled fiel:|s 
in Stevens County, with only three inches 
of rain from seeding to harvest, produced 
over 15 bus to the acre. One progressive 
farmer near Montezuma, on a summer 
tilled rented farm, secured an option on 
the quarter from the owner a few days 
before harvest at $25 per acre, and puid 
cash for it out of the crop on the land 
which he had marketed, thanks to his 
combine. 

As a result of this mass output aad 
the possibility of working without int«r- 
ruption, the production costs here «re 
the lowest in the world. Allowing: waves 
to the farmer operator, gas, oil and cur- 
rent repairs, rent on land, an average 10 
mile to market haul at 6c, 20 per cent jer 
annum machine depreciation, interest and 
storage on the machines and insurance 
for hail at 8 per cent, efficient farmers 
are producing wheat for from 60c to ‘0c 
bu, figuring an average yield of 11 | us 
per acre, and at least a 500-acre opera- 
tion. The new methods will increase ‘he 
yield. Producing collateral crops, es))e- 
cially kafir and milo, that can be planicd 
with a tractor and harvested with a co:n- 
bine, reduces machine overhead. 

The railroads are cognizant of this pvs- 
sible expansion, and are contending to 
occupy unserved areas. The world is 
consuming the current crop, 4,000,000,(.)0 
bus wheat, at a high price. This is «|- 
most a peak world crop, exceeded only 
in 1913 and 1915. If the politicians w ill 
bend their efforts to improve world e: 0- 
nomic stabilization, there need be no |:t- 
up in production. A happy farmer waits 
to produce. In this New West, with 
modern machinery, he is not afraid of ‘n- 
efficient transient harvest labor. He is 
not worrying about the competition o! a 
Russian peasant, emerging from rec nt 
serfdom and more recent communist :Ii- 
rection, on unimproved lands often |'ve 
or six miles from his village, and which 
he must till by hand and harvest with 
methods employed by Boaz. He is »ot 
concerned about a Hindoo coolie ith 
wooden plows and threshing with a fiiil. 
Implement companies enjoyed maxim im 
tractor sales last year in the Southwest, 
this region leading the whole country, «14 
they expect to exceed all records in 1°26. 
Farmers are buying additional lands, *"4 
are not partisans for government s1\)- 
sidies in any form. 
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The Grain 


MPORTANT as one of the commercial 
activities that give the Netherlands a 
prominent position among European na- 
tions is the importation of grain. 
i Hemmed in as the Netherlards are, ex- 
ecpt on the western coast, by countries that produce 
less grain than they need, this little nation has been, 
for years, the center of an exten- 

sive business in handling various 


grains, both for itself and for ie 

n ghboring countries. eS. oa 
In 1924 over 21,000,000 bus Shy 

wheat were imported into the 

N:. therlands, but this compares 


wiih a pre-war figure of over four 
tines that amount. During the 
sa‘ne year 28,600,000 bus oats were 
recived, compared with over seven 
tines as much before the war. 
T pre-war importations of 
wl cat into the Netherlands aver- mire 
ag-d several hundreds of thou- 
sands of bushels fhore than similar 
im orts into France, and about 
th same as that imported by Ger- 
many. 

Business of such proportions 
woud naturally require adequate 
supervision if it were to be carried 
on with the proper efficiency, and 
it is, today, the Committee of 
Griin Traders of Rotterdam 
(C mité van Graanhandelaren te 
Ro'terdam) which insures this 
from a national standpoint. 

n 1922 the committee cele- 
brated its fiftieth anniversary, and 
published at the time a booklet in which is described 
the history of its formation and development. A 
perusal of the following paragraphs will give, besides 
an idea of the committee’s history, some information 
of one of the Netherlands’ major industries. 

The important réle which the committee was to 
play was not anticipated at the time of its institution, 
in January, 1872, its orginal purpose being the gather- 
ing of price quotations. Prior to 1871 a club had done 
this work, and when it was disbanded the firm of Van 
Stolk Bros. took the initiative in 
the formation of a new society 
under the present name. The lim- 
ited purpose of the young organi- 
zation explains the name “commit- 
tee,’ which is hardly indicative of 
its present most difficult task. 

m Jan. 6, 1872, three days 
after the founding of the commit- 


tee, the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant declared itself willing to 
publish the quotations furnished 
by that body, and an office. for 
this purpose was established in the 
bourse. The quotations were 
made on Mondays, ‘Tuesdays, 


Thursdays and Saturdays. How 
little confidence the charter mem- 
bers felt for the future of their 
organization is evidenced by the 
fact that the committee was 
for a test existence of 
three months. 

However, in the first year of 
its life a great many grain mer- 
chan's joined, ‘and it soon found 
itsel’ busy with other matters be- 
sides quotations. In fact, during 
the ‘irst year a beginning was 
made with that comprehensive 
work to which the committee has been devoted in its 
later years, sometimes independently, other times in 
concert. with other organizations, namely, the drafting 
of rules and regulations under which the grain busi- 
hess «f the nation is transacted. 

A committee of investigation was appointed in 1877 
to protect the grain merchant against unfair methods, 
‘speci:lly in foreign relations. Up to 1922, at least, 
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Trade of the Netherlands 


only once was the committee compelled to file suit 
for injury, and it won the case. 

In 1895, probably as a result of the committee's 
careful vigilance, a need was felt for almost complete 
revision of the trading rules, in the home market as 
well as in international trade. A commission was 
appointed to work on the matter, and in January, 


me SPF 


res 





tS 


Pneumatic Grain Lightering at Rotterdam 


1896, the “Rules of the Rotterdam Grain Bourse” 
were accepted. These rules, although frequently 
changed, are in substance still in existence, and when 
first made had a wholesome influence on the Dutch 
grain trade. Trade abuses were more easily avoided, 
and business was brought to a higher standard in 
general. A requirement to submit differences of opin- 
ion in trading to nonpartisan arbiters was not the least 
of the benefits of the new stipulations. 

A contract form for import business was drawn 





One of the Great Grain Elevators at Rotterdam 


up in 1897 to take the place of the rather unsatisfac- 
tory contracts of American export firms, for cases in 
which the London or North American contracts were 
not used, but it was never really applied, because of 
the lack of co-operation of the German trade along 
the Rhine, However, the need for a c.i.f. contract 


became increasingly more apparent in Holland and 
Germany. The London contract did not give satis- 


faction, especially for business transacted with south- 
ern Russia and Roumania, and still less adequate were 
the many special contracts of different sellers. Lack 
of unity in the methods of determining the natural 
weight, taking of samples, etc., caused much misun- 
derstanding, and this, with various other abuses, made 
imperative a thorough house cleaning. Trade confer- 
ences with grain importers of the 
Rhine were held in 1902, and it 
was decided to send delegates to 
a conference of German grain im- 
porters which was to be held in 
Diisseldorf. At this meeting, in- 
terest in drawing up a German 
Netherlands grain 
stimulated, and the actual goai 
was reached in 1904. At that time 
German and Dutch representatives 
conferred in Berlin, with southern 
Russian and Roumanian exporters 
also present. 


contract was 


The great changes for good 
brought about by the German- 
Netherlands contracts in eastern 
European trade are well known. 
They have tended to abolish many 
trade abuses and to protect buy- 
ers against the unbusinesslike 
practices of eastern European ex- 
porters, and great improvements 
effected in the Dutch and 
German trade itself. 


were 


Changes and improvements 
have been made in the contracts 
from 1906 
there was another attempt to de- 
sign 
with North and South America. 


time to time, and in 


for trade 
However, the plan 


import contracts 


again failed, and the contracts of the London Corn 
Trade Association are still in use. 

The adoption of the German-Netherlands contracts 
signified for the committee a great enlargement of its 
labors. Arbitration concerning business transacted on 
these contracts had to take place under its auspices, 
an enormous number of parcels of wheat, rye, oats 
and sometimes linseed had to be analyzed, and the 
determinings of natural weight were very numerous. 
In the beginning a 1-liter scale 
was used for the latter purpose, 
but it 
20-liter one. 


was later changed to a 
This new system of 
fixing the natural weight was a 
great improvement. On account 
of all these new duties, especially 
the fixing of natural 
larger quarters were necessary. 

Since October, 1914, the com- 
mittee has occupied its present 
home, after having enlarged and 
rebuilt its smaller, 
quarters. 


weight, 


inadequate 


With the beginning of the war 
in 1914, the activities of the com- 
mittee were cut down greatly in 
connection with the 
Netherlands contracts, and at the 
present time, what with Germany’s 
exports of grain being practically 
negligible, the volume of business 
turned over by the committee has 
been tremendously reduced, com- 
pared with its pre-war level. This 
condition will continue as long as 
Russia does not take an 
part in the international grain 
trade, and while the exports from 
Roumania remain so low. How- 
ever, the business of the Rotterdam Grain Bourse 
gives the committee plenty to do. Transactions with 
North and South America, since the war, have in- 
creased. Since March, 1920, the committee has also 
acted as a liquidation bank for the Rotterdamsche 
Vereeniging voor den Termijnhandel in Granen, but 
its former activity will return only with the revival 
of business on German-Netherlands contracts, 


German- 


active 
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“MEMOS OF MILLING HISTORY” 


Notes from the Files of The Northwestern 
Miller 


50 YEARS AGO 


March 10.—The rivers and streams of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa have 
been swollen to an unprecedented height 
by recent rains and thaws. Considerable 
damage has been done. Several mills 
suffered losses. 

March 17.—The Forest City flouring 
mill, Waukesha, Wis., owned for the past 
20 years by R. N. Kimball, has been sold 
to Benjamin Boorman, Pewaukee. 

March 17.—A new milling firm, Britt 
& Rowe, is starting in business at Osage. 
Iowa. 

25 YEARS AGO 

March 13.—There was lighter running 
at several milling centers last week. 

March 13.—In the year which closed 
with the century the United States 
stepped out of the line of the nations and 
advanced to the head of the column. 
The growth in export trade has been 
enormous. - 

March 13.—A. C. Loring, president of 
the Consolidated Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, left for New York a few days ago. 

March 13.—The big flour warehouse of 
C. A. Pillsbury & Co., Minneapolis, has 
been destroyed. The house was erected 
about 15 years ago. 

March 13.—A. W. Howard is fitting 
up a suite of rooms in the New York 
Life Building, Minneapolis, where he will 
have a chemical laboratory in charge of 
Charles H. Briggs. 

> 
NAILING THE SLANDER 

Old “Henery” Ford, who a few years 
ago on the witness stand proved beyond 
a doubt that he doesn’t believe in cram- 
ming one’s head with useful knowledge 
and historical facts, has opened his news- 
paper, The Dearborn Independent, to a 
fierce and unwarranted attack on white 
bread. It seems that the Jew baiting 
proclivities of Henry’s paper have fallen 
flat, and so he now turns his attacks to 
another very important subject—the peo- 
ple’s staff of life, and in the issue of June 
20 there appears an article by Sir W. 
Arbuthnot Lane, entitled “Cancer Can 
Positively Be Prevented.” Among other 
things the author of the article says, 
“. . . White bread is so bad that if fed 
exclusively to animals for a month they 
die. It is not fit to eat. In the first 
place, it does not contain the food ele- 
ments that we require. Furthermore, it 
tends to clog the drainage system. Who- 
ever eats it does so at his peril. . . .” 

Now, while we do not know how large 
the circulation of Mr. Ford’s private 
organ is, we do know that this defama- 
tion of the staff of life should not go 
unchallenged, and we want to take this 
opportunity to congratulate the manage- 
ment of the Bay State Milling Co., who 
sent out 5,000 broadsides, promptly and 
heroically coming to the defense of the 
staff of life. We are in hopes that other 
agencies will perform a similar patriotic 
service for the baking industry, and that 
millions of such broadsides will be circu- 
lated among the easily scared consumers 
of the country, rectifying the wrong im- 
pression that Sir Lane and others of his 
kind seek to convey about white bread. 

Very cunningly he stated in his article 
that white bread “if fed exclusively to 
animals” would cause their death, but he 
does not state that if the same animals 
were fed exclusively on meat or certain 
kinds of vegetables they would die, just 
as surely, for all foods have their de- 
ficiencies in this or that chemical ingredi- 
ent necessary for the welfare of the 
human body, and it is by the scientific 
admixture of available foodstuffs that 
both man and beast are kept alive, and 
thrive, and multiply. Nobody has ever 
pretended that man or beast could live 
on bread alone, but ever since the dawn 








of civilization, white bread, in connec- 
tion with other body feeding substances, 
has been indeed the mainstay of man’s 
health, 

At any rate, we are glad that Sir 
Lane’s ridiculous statements do not go 
unchallenged, and we repeat the hope 
that everybody interested in milling and 
baking will do his share to counteract 
the possible effects of the misleading 
statements so periodically made by these 
faddists. Mr. Ford, through his paper, 
perhaps thinks he has the good right to 
interest himself in the public health, no 
matter how mistakenly he may do it, 
since by the manufacture of a so-called 
automobile he shakes up the nation’s in- 
side to such an extent that liver pills are 
no longer necessary.—Bakers Weekly. 


& > 
MILLIONS OF TELEPHONES IN USE 

Progress in the quality and extent of 
telephone service is the keynote in the 
annual report of W. S. Gifford, president 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. He states that more than 813,000 
telephones were added to the Bell Sys- 
tem during 1925. At the end of the year 
16,720,000 telephones were interconnect- 
ed, so that practically any one of them 
can be connected with any other one 
throughout the United States, at any 
time, day or night. Over 50,000,000 toll 
and exchange connections, each an indi- 
vidual transaction, are handled daily. 

Over $365,000,000 were expended by 
the Bell System on new plant construc- 
tion, including replacements. Net addi- 
tions to plant were $258,000,000. This 
brought the assets devoted to furnishing 
telephone service up to $2,938,000,000. 
The number of persons employed, includ- 
ing those with the Western Electric Co., 
was over 332,000. 

The gross revenue of the Bell System, 
he states, was $761,200,000, and net earn- 
ings were 6% per cent on the amount 
invested in plant and other assets. Earn- 
ings available for contingencies and sur- 
plus amounted to 114 per cent on the in- 
vestment—less than a cent a day a tele- 
phone, a necessary but relatively small 
margin of safety. 

There were over 362,000 stockholders 
of the American Telephone & Telegraph 


ore ar 
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Co. at the end of the year, making the 
Bell System, in a sense, publicly owned. 
The capital stock of the American com- 
pany outstanding was $921,597,500, an 
increase of $33,119,400 for the year. 

The net income of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. was $107,405,000. 
Of the resulting balance, after payment 
of dividends at $9 a share, $6,000,000 
were appropriated for contingencies and 
the remainder, $20,360,000, carried to 
surplus. 

$44 
SOFT STONES IN FLOUR 

A newspaper report from India re- 
minds us of the universality of dishon- 
esty. Without necessarily agreeing with 
the dictum that to be honest is to be one 
man out of a thousand, we find that the 
simple native of India has the same lib- 
eral notions of a bargain as characterizes 
many European and American subjects. 
In each case the legislature has been com- 
pelled to lay down a set of command- 
ments, and it is on reading the annual 
reviews of the infringements of these 
statutes that we are disposed to hold a 
low opinion of human nature. 

Dr. Sundari Mohan Das, a councilor of 
the Calcutta corporation, has been com- 
menting on the adulteration of foodstuffs 
in India. The most extraordinary thing 
he said was that he had been informed 
that flour was being adulterated, in many 
instances with soft stones, “and people 
had been telling him that cartloads of 
soft stones were being carried from dif- 
f- rent places apparently to the mills to 
be mixed with flour.” 

It seems that the municipal magis- 
trates will not entertain more than two 
prosecutions in a year against one man, 
which also indicates that these people who 
are bursting and bubbling with national 
aspirations have decided views as to the 
amount of punishment they should be re- 
quired to suffer for the expiation of their 
offenses. Well, they are following well- 
established precedents, hoary with age, 
so perhaps we should not be fastidious in 
expecting more from them than was given 
by preceding generations of all colors.— 
Milling (Liverpool). 

$4 
THE GLEANING BELL 

Ruth’s ancient industry went out of 
fashion when the disappearance of the 
old windmills and watermills left the cot- 
tagers without facilities for getting their 
gleaned corn ground, but there are places 
where the “gleaning bell” is still rung at 
this season to notify the village folk that 
they may begin to glean the fields. At 
Farnham, Essex, for instance, the bell is 
sounded from the church tower at 9 a.m., 
and again at 5 p.m., as soon as the harvest 
is sufficiently advanced for gleaning to 
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Antiquated Methods of Farming Are Still Partially Employed in Most European Countries 
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GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 
SCHEDULE FOR 1926 
GRAIN 
March 19. 
plant. 


April 9. Condition. 
May 8. Remaining area for har- 


Spring intentions to 


vest. 

June 9. Condition. 

July 10. Stocks, acreage, con- 
dition. 


Aug. 10. Preliminary estimates, 
stocks, condition. 


Aug. 17. Winter intentions to 
plant. 

Sept. 10. Preliminary _ esti- 
mates, condition. ; 

Oct. 9. Preliminary estimates, 
condition. 

Nov. 10. Preliminary estimates, 
condition. 

Dec. 18. Acreage, production, 
value. 

Dec. 21. Fall-sown acreage and 
condition. 

COTTON 

May 15. Revision 1925 acreage 
and yield. 

July 2. Acreage, condition, 
probable production. 

July 23. Condition, probable 
production. 

Aug. 9. Condition, probable 
production. 

Aug. 23. Condition, probable 
production. 

Sept. 8. Condition, probable 
production. 

Sept. 23. Condition, probable 
production. 

Oct. 8. Condition, probable 
production. 

Oct. 25. Condition, probable 
production. 

Nov. 8. Probable production. 

Nov. 22. Probable production. 

Dec. 8. Preliminary estimate. 


LIVE sTOCK 


June 28. Spring pig crop and 
fall intentions to breed. 

Dec. 23. Fall pig crop and 
spring intentions to breed. 














be permissible. Each family of gleancrs 
is supposed to pay the ringer one shilling 
for his services. In some Lincolnshire 
villages, too, the gleaning bell is still rung 
at sunset every day during harvest, the 
ringer being entitled to levy a toll of a 
penny per gleaner.—Manchester Guard- 
ian. 
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“IT SEEMS THERE WERE TWO 
IRISHMEN—” 

‘The inveterate after-dinner speaker 
presented himself confidently at the 
Pearly Gates. He shoved against them, 
but they failed to open. 

“it's no use,” said St. Peter appear- 
ing. “They’re locked.” 

“\Vhat! I can’t get in?” demanded the 
posiprandial orator, as he liked to hear 
him-elf referred to in the papers. “Why 
can't I get in?” 

‘You’ve been blackballed,”’ the gate- 
kee; er informed him. 

“\Why in the world . . .?” 

“\}y two influential angels. They say 
you ve been taking their names in vain,” 
St. ’eter declared. 

o Vho?” 

“Tere they come now,” St. 
warned, 

The after-dinner speaker hastily de- 
paried as St. Patrick and St. Michael ap- 
pro.ched.—Fairfax Downey, in Life. 

* ~ 
HARDLY A JOKE, AFTER ALL! 


Peter 


* 7 


YET ANOTHER ON THE SCOT 


It is said that a Scotchman has killed 
his son while enraged at his extravagance 
in buying an all-day sucker at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon.—Contributed. 

* ~*~ 


Teacher: “Johnny, what does six and 
four equal?” 

Johnny (after some thought) :—‘Elev- 
en,” 

“No, guess again.” 
“Twelve.” 
“No. Why don’t you try ten?” 
“Aw, that ain’t right. Five and five 
is ten.”—Mass. Tech. Voo Doo. 
* * 

“Do you expect to be a successful law- 
yer?” 

“Well, I ought to, with a little prac- 
tice.” —Minnesota Ski-U-Mah. 

+ ~ 
SUBURBAN DEVELOPMENTS 

First House: “W-whatcha shiverin’ 
for, neighbor?” 

Second House: “Got no more coal in 
the cellar. And you?” 

First House: “Me? I got a bad at- 
tack of Charleston in the parlor.”—Life. 
* * 
poT DoPE! 

A Milt Gross character, who called it 
the Cholston, and his girl, were barred at 
the door of a night club which has suc- 
cessfully kept out the commoner. The 
uniformed lackey explained to the East 
Sider that he couldn’t enter, because he 
Was not dressed correctly. But the dia- 

leetici n failed to understand. 

Pointing to a sign on the door, which 
read: ‘Only Those in Evening Dress Ad- 
mitted,” the doorman thundered: “Can’t 
you reid?” 
aq eeriantil!”? yelled the East Sider. 
Who's smoking?”—New York Graphic. 

* * 
a there anything at all you’re sure 

‘Tm sure I don’t know.”—Notre Dame 
Juggle, 

5 * #* 
on newspaper recently printed an ar- 
cle on theatrical superstitions. It may 





-not be generally known that in American 
film circles it is considered lucky to be 
the seventh wife of a seventh husband.— 
Punch. 





| Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








Salesmen covering the Northwest, 
Middle West and Southern States, 
to represent a well-known and long 
established 


WAXED PAPER MILL 


on a commission basis. Liberal ar- 
rangement for a live man. State 
present employment, states covered 
and full particulars in application. 
Address F. G. M., 113 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 





WANTED—ABOUT APRIL 1, COMPE- 
tent, experienced stenographer, capable of 
handling correspondence during sales man- 
ager’s absence from office; young man 
preferred; replies considered strictly con- 
fidential. Address 553, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


BAKERY EXPERT FOR SALES 
PROMOTION WORK 
WANTED ON PACIFIC COAST 


Prominent Pacific Coast milling concern 
needs a man skilled in bakery technique who 
has had experience in publicity and sales 
promotion work. An opportunity for the 
right man. Give age, full details of experi- 
ence in first letter, and whether or not ac- 
quainted with conditions on the Pacific 
Coast. Address 551, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERS WANTED 


Modern Indiana mill grinding high 
line of spring and soft winter wheat, 
specializing in a very fine cake flour, 
open for brokerage connections In- 
diana, Ohio, Michigan and New 
England states. Can meet quality 
requirements of most exacting trade 
and only interested in connections 
that can sell QUALITY merchan- 
dise. Address 


555, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL FROM 200 
bbls to 2,000 bbis; have had 16 years’ 
experience in mills; have ground hard and 
soft wheat; good references if required. 
Address 530, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

$3 HEAD MILLER BY YOUNG MAN WITH 

20 years’ experience, in good mills of 

Northwest, Southwest or Canada, where 

my entire time is not required; to be off 

duty one or two days a week. Address 

560, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


A 








AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill, or second in large 
mill; have milled in the most modern of 
500- to 4,000-bbl mills; will accept posi- 
tion as road salesman; can come at once. 
Address 559, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





CHEMIST, 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE, 
several years’ experience with large mill- 
ing company, able to take charge of lab- 
oratory or chemical department under 
chief chemist; thoroughly qualified; refer- 
ences of former employer. Address 558, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


OPEN FOR CONNECTION WITH FLOUR 
mill desiring services of man with 15 
years’ experience as office manager, grain 
buyer at terminal market and assistant 
manager of 2,000-bbl mill in Southwest; 
can give best references. Address 1060, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





EXPORT MANAGER DESIRES CONNEC- 
tion with mill interested in building prof- 
itable export business; 10 years’ experi- 
ence; live connections, many markets; 
thorough knowledge export technique; 
prefer commission arrangement; available 
April 1. Address 552, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED BAKER AND DEMON- 
strator offers service to a few mills want- 
ing flour trouble fixed up in bake shops, 
where demonstrator is needed; experienced 
in baking; terms reasonable; best of refer- 
ences; can be on job on a few days’ no- 
tice; strictly confidential. Fritz Staasen, 
609 Chippewa Street, Eau Claire, Wis. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILL- 
er in mill of 150 bbls up, or as assistant 
or second miller in large mill; over 25 
years’ experience in first class mills grind- 
ing both hard and soft wheat, spring and 
winter, also durum; can do ordinary re- 
pair work and make changes if necessary; 
have very good references; can come on 
short notice; am middle aged and mar- 
ried. Address 527, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





A HIGH GRADE MILLING SUPERIN- 
tendent desires a position with a first class 
milling concern; has a splendid record of 
achievement as superintendent, both in 
single units and groups of mills; has a 
thorough knowledge of up-to-date milling 
methods, excellent mechanical and execu- 
tive ability, and a working knowledge of 
milling chemistry and business principles; 
would take position as manager of a mill 
of medium capacity. Address 454, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE CHEAP—ONE CARTER DISC 


succotash mill, serial No. 740, style No. 
2521-A; one Carter disc cockle mill, serial 
No. 741, style No. 1828-F-D. Write to 


Miller Bros., Box 124, Miltona, Minn, 





REPLACE YOUR OLD ROLLS—WE OF- 
fer eight double stands of 9x30 Willford 
Moline rolls, high caliper; also four double 
stands 9x24 Willford Moline rolls, high 
caliper; these rolls are in excellent condi- 
tion and show very little wear; write or 
wire for our lowest quotation. Standard 
Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


















From the Heart of the 
Wisconsin Rye Belt 


We are Exclusive Millers of 
Rye Products from Finest 
Wisconsin Rye 





























Our Leading Fancy Patent Rye 
Other Brands: 
“AERO” Export “RYEGOLD” 
Fancy Patent Rye Medium Rye 
“RIVERSIDE” “MAJESTIC” 
Standard Patent Rye Fancy Dark Rye 
Rye Meal ia All Grades 
Export Business Solicited 
WEYAUWEGA MILLING CO. 
Weyauwega, Wis. . 
Cable Address: “"WEYAUWEGA” 






































WE PREDICT THAT 
' SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


















WORCESTER SALT 


Standard of Quality for Fifty years 


IVORY SALT 


Prepared with Calcium Phosphate 














E_ have 


permanent and 


for many years. 
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ST. LOUIS 


5,000 Barrels Daily 





AMERICAN BEAUTY 





POOOHOOOOOOOOOS BOS es 
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Attention Brokers! 


several 
Central and Eastern territory 
for “live” brokers who are looking to 
the future in the establishment of a 
profitable 
with bakers and jobbers. 
requires no introduction—established 
Please furnish com- 
plete outline of experience in flour 
business, accounts now handling and 
exact territory covered. 
sition will be of 
quick, care of our St. 
Planters’ Building. 


interest. 


STANARD-TILTON MILuncG Co. 
Established 1857 


ALTON 
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openings in 





business 
Our flour 


Our propo- 
Answer 
Louis office, 


DALLAS 
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}LEADING MILLS OF ILLINOIS 








Flour of Questionable Quality Is Costly at Any Price 


WE Suppe_y DEPENDABLE FLOUR AND It’s CHEAPEST IN THE END 


DEPENDABLE WHEAT FLOURS 


Daddy Dollar - Liberty - Repeater - W. P. P. 


DEPENDABLE RYE FLourRs 


Manna - Medium - Pure Dark - Rye Meal 





Our EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES CAN SuppLy You Truck Loaps, Car Loaps or TRAIN LoADs 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 Watt St., New Yorx City H. J. HORAN, Bourse BipG., PHILaADELpaHia, Pa. 
H.8. ALLEN & CO., WaBasuH BUILDING, PitrspuRGH, Pa. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


Capacity 4,000 Barrets DatLy 











. Lerner 
Established 1837 SU) ETT een 


NLY wheat of the most choice quality goes into our 
flour, which is well milled in every sense of the 
word, Our leading brands are 


FarryLan’, HIGHLAND Beauty and MayrosE 


OhGDODADEAEROEOEEL 





— 
TET 





HIGHLAND MILLING CO. 
HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 


SUL 





TOUTE 





CHARLES TIEDEMANN MILLING CO. 


Millers of Quality Flours 


O’FALLON, ILL. 
Collinsville, Ill. 


TUTOROTDRE LON EDOROE 


O° MG CRN SSE ape 


O'Fallon, Il. 





PEELE 





The Agene Process installed at 
The Atlas Mills, Vincennes, Ind. 


GENE does not increase the 
yi \ acidity of a flour. The life of 


the flour is not shortened. 





age ghe DECATUR MILLING CO. 
Soft Wheat Flour DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
for Pastry and Crackers sagen see 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Kwour EN BERG M1u.1.1Nne Co. H. H. Corman, Prest. and Gen. Mgr. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS E. NATTKEMPER, Sales Manager 


HTT TTVETOVON TENNER 


PECTED 











Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour for a demonstraticn. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK , NEW JERSEY 


Hanover Star Milling Co. PRAISAL 


GERMANTOWN, ILL, APPRAISERS PR ENGINEERS 


LDAAADADABALARALLLL 1 ioe 


PUPTTUTETTEEL TEEN 


Manufacturers of High Grade Flour Mill Appraisers for aQuarter Century 
; inter Whe , 4411-4413 Ravenswood Ave., Main Floor 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 











NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE ST.LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N, Y. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 





FLOUR ANALYSES 


40 Years of Service. Practical, reliable reports that show 
you the exact characteristics of flours and comparison with : 
ee ee eee ney wikD cate’ Ga “AAMMMTTTUTTATTUATTTTTTTATTTTATUTTTAUUTTTTTOTTOTTVTNT TUTTI) TTTTTTTTTTT IVE 
REPORTS are always unbiased and easily understood. Write 
for price list of tests. Consultation on mill, bakery and re- 
lated problems, laboratory control methods, ete. 


wine owned nent & ores tae ing Laboratory JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Processes, Methods and Machinery 
Riverside Code V8 Tere i ON ~=—s Per Copy $12.50 ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Issued 
For sale by all ite branches and Tus } ttm MILLER, Minneapolis, Minn., U. 8. A. 
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